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doesn*t mean 


you have to 


get there alone. 


Just because you 
plan to be 


Generations of Trust 

Chittenden Investment Services helps people achieve financial independence by developing investment Solutions designed around 
their own, specific circumstances. Personal attention is at the heart of every Chittenden investor relationship. 


A History of Performance 

At Chittenden, our history of successful asset management is a result of carefully developing individualized 
investment plans for our customers and then objectively implementing each plan by selecting the most appro- 
priate mix of investment vehicles. From stocks, bonds, and mutual funds to tax-exempt options such as our 
Vermont Tax-Free Bond Fund, different investments are determined by the asset allocation model we develop 
for each investor. 


Am Exclusive Array of Services 

From long-term estate and tax planning to individual investment 
guidance, Chittenden provides a rangę of investment services to meet the 
unique demands of each investor. A Chittenden Asset Manager provides 
the highest level of personalized investment service available. With the 
objectivity, resources, and expertise needed to navigate today’s financial 
markets, you’11 find that achieving financial independence is a lot easier 
with Chittenden on your side. For morę information, or to meet with a 
Chittenden Asset Manager, please cali 1-800-981-8926. 
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INVESTMENT 
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Grand Old Route 5: The winding way from Massachusetts 
to Canada. By Willem Lange; photographed by Alden Pellett 
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A Gem on the Linę: The amazing Haskell Opera House 
By Melanie Menagh 
Photographed by Jon Gilbert Fox 
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GOOD News: Affordable transportation for the needy 
By Marialisa Calta ; photographed by Natalie Stultz 


Stoney Mason: Stone wali man 

By Chris Granstrom; photographed by George Bellerose 


In My Neighborhood: A writer finds himself among the 
astoundingly creative residents of Marshfield 
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Hospital and its neighbors ftght to keep health care local 
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By Andrew Rudin ; photograph by Paul O. Boisvert 
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The Height 
Summer 



A couple of summers ago, in early July, my wife and I re- 
treated to a rented cottage on the shores of a smali lakę 
in the hills north of Montpelier, seeking some lakeside 
R&R. We arrived on the evening of July 3; a ąuiet mist 
hung over the lalce and murmuring dusk filled the surrounding for- 
est. 

Perfect, we thought, as we unpacked and settled in to watch the 
last vestiges of light fade from the lake's shimmering surface. 

BOOM! The illusion of peace and ąuiet was instantly shattered 
by an explosion above the pond. BA-BOOM! Another and another 
bomb burst in midair, followed by the rockets' red glare and a 
shower of roman candles. Red and green and orange fireworks cas- 
caded from the sky and were reflected in the pond. A resident 
flock of ducks hidden in some reeds ąuacked appreciatively after 
every salvo. 

Of course, we remembered, July 3rd is the pond's annual kickoff 
for the Fourth of July. How could we have forgotten? I settled back 
to watch the show — just as the camp's cuckoo clock sounded the 
hour, adding its pre-recorded voice to the cacophonous din explod- 
ing over the pond. 

You can't approach the Fourth of July in Vermont with any real- 
istic hope of finding peace and ąuiet — but you do have a pretty 
good chance of discovering rural America. Vermont is America on 
the Fourth of July — the best of America, in my opinion. 

There's always a huge fireworks display over the lakefront at 
Burlington and a show only slightly smaller at the Vermont State 
House in Montpelier, just a couple of blocks from my home. We 
usually walk down the hill with some friends that evening and 
join a crowd of thousands of central Vermonters as they celebrate 
the birth of America, the height of summer, the brief return of 
warm nights and sunny days. 

Kids scamper about with sparklers or those glowing neon plastic 
tubes. People bring blankets and lawn chairs and spend a couple of 
hours waiting and talking, then ooh and ahh appreciatively as sky- 
rockets and whizzbombs light up the night sky. 

It's pretty much the same all over Vermont. Nearly every village 
has some observance. The day is devoted to community fun and 
seems to always draw large and diverse crowds of Vermonters who 
set aside their New England reticence for the simple joy of cele- 
brating summer together. 

The Fourth of July gives us an excuse to celebrate. It's patriotic 
(hooray!). And it's a rare and delightful time of year: the tiptoed 
height of summer. 


What better excuse could there be? 
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A Town Clerk's Job 

I thoroughly enjoyed your Spring 
1999 article “A Town Clerk's Job Is 
Never Done." My grandfather, Richard 
N. Southworth, was town clerk for 
Concord for many years. He retired 
when he was in his 80s and turned the 
job over to a younger man — a fellow 
in his 60s. I thinlc the challenges of the 
job kept my grandfather's mind sharp 
as a tack. 

Richard P. Southworth 
Bay Village, Ohio 

I found your article about town 
clerlcs very disappointing. It had little 
to do about Vermont life and much to 
do about photography. 

Pat Russo 
Burlington 

Chris Granstrom did a superb job in 
describing a town clerk's job and why 
it is never done. Town clerks work 
long, hard hours, are usually paid Iow 
wages and are rarely thanked for their 
good work. 

I am halfway through my law clerk- 
ship and have spent quite a bit of time 
with various town clerks during the 
past year. Ali of the clerks I have met 
are wonderfully informative and do a 
great job of maintaining their land 
records. I have developed a trick for de- 
termining the amount of time I will 
spend on a title search. When I first ar- 
rive at the town clerks office I tell the 
clerk whose property I will be search- 
ing. If the clerk starts to laugh or I get 
a funny loolc, it usually means that 
this person owns numerous parcels or 
there have been problems with this 
property in the past and I know it will 
be a long search. 

The town clerks make my job easier 
because they know so much about 
their towns. If you spend any time at 
all in a town clerk's office, it is easy to 
see how much they enjoy their jobs 
and the people they serve. I would like 
to thank all of the town clerks for do- 
ing their jobs so well. 

Tobi J. Cooney 

South Royalton 

I realize that all of the town clerks 
in the State could not be included, but 
Shaftsbury Town Clerk Judy Stratton 
stands out for the special recognition 
she received last year. She was named 
(Continued on page 8) 


-The Termont Country Stare* 

“The centerpiece ofWeston is the justly famed Yermont Country Storę." Yermont Life. 



We’ve Been Part of Yermont Life Since 1946 

In 1946 my father, Vrest Orton, along with Earle Newton, 
Walter Hard Sr. and Arthur Wallace Peach, started work on a 
new magazine that would capture the beauty and spirit of the 
State. They named this new venture, Yermont Life. For over 50 
years now, Yermont Life has been a splendid success. 

We at The Vermont Country Storę are proud of our 
connections with Yermont Life , which has for all these years 
promoted the values of the citizens of our State while 
depicting its incredible natural beauty. 

Lyman Orton, Proprietor 



‘T find that if if s not in The Yermont Country Storę, you can do without it." 

San Francisco, California. 


A Visit You’11 Long Remember 

The Vermont Country Storę is known in all 50 States through the Yoice of the 
Mountains mail order catalog. We have two Stores: the original storę is located in the 
picturesąue village of Weston. Our second storę with the popular bargain attic is 
conveniently located right off 1-91 in Rockingham. At both Stores you’11 find products 
you thought had long disappeared such as penny candy, Vermont Common Crackers, and 
floursack towels, as well as many other useful and practical items. Interspersed with the 
merchandise are hundreds of artifacts from the past - it’s like shopping in a museum. 
A visit you’11 remember long after you get home. 


COME YISIT OUR STORES 


Rt. 100 WESTON - Our Original Storę. 
Also visit The Bryant House Restaurant 
serving lunch daily at this location. 

Open Year Around: 9-5pm Mon.-Sat. 

Closed Sundays 

Rt. 103 ROCKINGHAM^ 

Visit our catalog bargain attic. 

Open Year Around: 9-5pm Mon.-Sat. 

Sundays l0-5pm 

MAIL ORDER CATALOG 

The Vermont Country Storę® 

P.O. Box 128 
Weston, Vermont 05161 

CALL EOR FREE CATALOG 
1-802-362-8440 
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An End, and a New Start, 
For Tunbridge^ Bridge 


hemlock structure 
with a new cov- 
ered bridge to be 
madę the old-fash- 
ioned way and 
pulled into place 
by a team of oxen 
at a dedication cer- 
emony on July 4, 
2000. That's the 
way it was done 
when the bridge — 
built by local car- 
penter Arthur Adams 
for $532.93 — was 
first erected back in 
1883. 


I t survived the flood 
of 1927. It weath- 
ered the 1938 hur- 
ricane. But Mili Bridge 
in Tunbridge was no 
match for an ice jam 
that lifted the 116- 
year-old cov- 
ered bridge off 
its abutments 
February 7, col- 
lapsing it into 
the White River 
as residents 
looked on, 
some in tears. 

"It's a huge 
loss. It really 
is," said town 
historian Euclid 
Farnham. "We 
were totally helpless. 
Nothing could be 
done." 

The Mili Bridge was 
in the heart of Tun¬ 
bridge on one of the 


main routes visitors 
took to the annual 
Tunbridge World's 
Fair, a lcey part of a vil- 
lage that is almost en- 
tirely on the National 
Register of Historie 


Places. Farnham esti- 
mated that hundreds 
of local motorists 
used the bridge daily. 

However, the town 
plans to replace the 


Farnham, who said 
the new bridge will 
look as much like the 
original as possible, 
managed to save the 
signs from both por- 
tals that read, "Walk 
horse through bridge 
or pay a $1 
fine." The Mili 
Bridge was also 
covered with 
116 years of fair 
and circus 

posters, a loss 
that cannot be 
replaced. 

The bridge 
was insured for 
$100,000, but a 
new one will 
cost much 

morę. Contributions 
can be sent to Mili 
Bridge Fund, 24 Cross- 
road, Tunbridge, VT 
05077. 

— Margot LeSage 



Andre Jenny 


Mili Bridge in better days and, 
above, the day the ice shattered it. 


Ira Allen Will 
Stay Put 

I t looks as though Ira 
Allen will rest for eter¬ 
nity in a pauper's grave, 
far from the State he helped 
found. 

Allen, brother of the famous Ethan Allen, 
was one of the framers of Vermont's Constitu- 
tion in 1777, served as State treasurer and sur- 
veyor generał and was a founder of the Uni- 
versity of Vermont. But his penchant for wheel- 
ing and dealing landed him in Philadelphia, 
on the run from the threat of debtors' prison in 
Vermont. He died there of gout on January 14, 

1814, and was buried in a Quaker cemetery. 

The Vermont legislature recently asked the 
State Division for Historie Preservation to in- 
vestigate the feasibility of returning Allen's re- 
mains to Vermont for reburial in Green Moun- 
tain Cemetery in Burlington, where there is a 
monument honoring Ethan Allen. The divi- 
sion's report is in: The price is too high — as 
much as $500,000 — if it can be done at all. 

The 500 graves in the cemetery where Allen 
was originally buried in an unmarked grave 
were moved to another cemetery in Audubon, 
Pennsylvania, in 1905. It is not certain that 
Allen's remains madę the trip, and even if they 
had, identifying them would be an expensive 
and nearly impossible job. 

The report recommends that Allen rest in 
peace and be honored with a ceremony and a 
statuę or plaque in Vermont. UVM alumni and 
Vermonters in Pennsylvania have set a simple 
marker in the graveyard near Philadelphia and 
officials there have also erected a roadside his- 
torical marker. — Margot LeSage 
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Master Gardeners on the Linę 

w: 


fhat do you do 
when all is not 
well in the garden? 
First, buck up. Second, calm 
down. Have a cup of herb 
tea. Then cali Vermont's 
Master Gardener Hot Linę: 
(800) 639-2230. 

You'II be one of morę 
than 3,000 Vermonters who 
will seek advice this season 
from the plant doctors, fel- 
low gardeners who have 
completed a special 13- 
week horticultural course at 
the University of Vermont. 

The master gardener pro¬ 
gram began at UVM in 1991 
and has turned out morę 
than 600 graduates. Part of 
getting the certificate is a 
healthy dose of volun- 
teerism, and many candi- 
dates help out on the hot 
linę to meet that require- 
ment. Ornamentals, le- 
gumes, crucifers, perennials, 
herbs, root crops — it 
doesn't matter. You've got a‘ 
friend on the other end of 
the linę. p 

And they're all experi- 
enced home gardeners, 
not to be stumped by 
even the most se- 
vere cases of scalę 
insects, leaf 


blight or skunk infestation. 
They're not alone, either. If 
they can't eonie up with an 
authoritative answer on the 
spot, they have plenty of 
places to turn, including 
a huge library, the UVM 
horticultural faculty and 
one another. 

The linę is open from 
9 a.m. to 4 p.m. with an 
hour's recess at noon. You 
can even e-mail your 
question to master.gar- 
dener@uvm.edu. (One rub: 
Because pesticide regula- 
tions vary from State to State, 
the hotline is open only to 
Vermont residents.) Happy 
planting! 

— Steven J. Wallach 
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klainfield artist Mary 
'Azarian has won the 
1999 Caldecott Medal, 
the most prestigious award 
for illustrating an American 
children's 
boolc, for her 
artwork in 
Jacąueline 
Briggs Mar¬ 
tini 

Snowflake 
Bentley. 
The book, 
published by Houghton 
Mifflin, tells the tale of Wil¬ 
son Bentley, the fericho 
farm boy whose love of 
snów and naturę madę him 
the first person to photo- 
graph the beauty of individ- 
ual snowflakes. 

Pittsford third-grader Lu¬ 
cas Magoon strolled into 
the Millc Mustache Mobile 
in Rutland last summer 
and, lilce 30,000 other peo- 
ple photographed during 
the mobile's 100- 
city tour, had his 
photo talcen for the 
"got milk?" dairy 
promotion contest. 

Unlilce the rest, Lu¬ 
cas was named the 
contest Grand Prize 
Winner. You may 
have seen his pic- 



ture in one of the millions 
of ads published around the 
country. He has also had 
newspaper and television 
coverage, and his smile may 
appear as a poster on 
Burlington buses. "He gets 
embarrassed about it," says 
his mother, Giną, "but he 
likes it." In case you won- 
dered, that's an all-dairy 
mustache, madę of vanilla 
milk shake. 

In 1930, Helen Hartness 
Flanders began a 30-year 
journey [VL, Spring 1991] 
that would 
take her not 
only all over 
Vermont 
but across 
New Eng- 
land, 
recording 
morę than 9,000 tradi- 
tional folk songs. Today her 
great-grandniece Deborah 
Flanders is bringing her 
work to life. 

Deborah Flan¬ 
ders has released a 
CD, Mother Make 
My Bed, which fea- 
tures her soprano 
voice combined 
with piano, fiddle, 
bass and flute on 12 
Continued on page 6 





When photographer S. 
Michael Bisceglie covered 
Fair Day at Grace Cottage 
Hospital in Townshend for us 
last summer (page 58), he 
decided he needed a higher 
vantage point. So he asked 
around for a ladder. 


Townshend Fire Chief 
Mark Morse called up Strat- 
ton Mountain Fire Chief Bob 
Mesick Jr., and Mesickand 
volunteers Kenneth Maurer, 
Rich Swenson and John 
Buckley showed up with the 
departmenfs 95-foot ladder 


truck, one of the biggest in 
Vermont. 

“It was one of the nicest 
gestures l’ve ever encoun- 
tered on an assignment any- 
where,” says Bisceglie, who 
has worked all over the U.S., 
not to mention photograph- 
ing polar bears in northern 
Canada, people in China and 
lions in Africa. 

Meanwhile, Alden Pellett 
was photographing the Ver- 
mont countryside along 
Route 5 for Willem Lange’s 
story (page 30) about the 
joys of two-lane blacktop. 

Photographer Michael 
Bisceglie on the top 
rung in Townshend. 


Alden Pellett, right, takes a 
break in Mclndoe Falls. 


He would set 
off from Burlington 
inthe middleof the 
night to be surę to 
be in the Connecti¬ 
cut Valley as the 
sun rosę. He 
quickly found, 
however, that that | 
was pointless: At 
dawn on most 
summer mornings 
the valley is completely 
socked in with mist from the 
river, making photography 
nearly impossible. Driving 
around in the soupy tog, he 
discovered Louis Cheney 
and Bill Pinkham greeting the 
morning from the porch of 


Webster’s generał storę in 
Mclndoe Falls. “That’s a Ver- 
mont moment!” Pellett said. 
He photographed the scene 
and also managed to put his 
camera on its self-timer and 
photograph himself relaxing 
at Webster’s. 
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Inn Great Taste. 



The Old Tavern at Grafton, an 
acclaimed New England inn and 
restaurant sińce 1801, is pleased to 
welcome renowned New England 
chef, Tom Bivins. 

Chef Bivins, who has in the past 
mastered the kitchen at both the 
Pitcher Inn and the Inn at Shelburne 
Farms, brings to The Old Tavern a 
philosophy of food whose time has 
come... 

“Flauors, textures and colors 
should be appealing and 
harmonious - simple, elegant 
and comfortable - without being 
ouerdone. The freshest fish, the 
best meats and gamę, and the 
freshest produce and fruit...will 
be serued to our guests. ” 

Please join us in the timeless village of 
Grafton soon - for a meal, for a night, or both - 
and see why the New York Times called us 
“...the choicest inn of all.” 

Reservations: 800-843-1801 

J3* Old 

Iavern 


GRAFTON, VERMONT 
www.old-tavern.com 
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songs from the Helen Hartness Flan- 
ders collection. "I want to make peo- 
ple aware of this vast collection of mu¬ 
sie/' said Deborah Flanders, who has 
an extensive musical background of 
her own. "One of the biggest things I 
found was how little people know 
about what she did." 

"Until the advent of radio, people 
were singing these songs," she said. 
"When the people died, the songs 
would have died too. My aunt's goal 
was to preserve the songs before they 
were gone forever." 

Fiddler Pete Sutherland wrote the 
musical arrangements and produced 
the CD. Mother Make My Bed is avail- 
able for $15 at Vermont book and mu¬ 
sie Stores, by calling (802) 864-0715 or I 
by Computer at www.folkweb.com. 

Williston native, Middlebury Col¬ 
lege graduate and three-time Olympian 
Ann Battelle won a gold medal in 
moguls competition at last winter's 
freestyle skiing World Championships 
in Switzerland. 

Musician Coco Kallis has a new CD, 
Environmental Songs for Kids (If We 
Dorit Fix It, Nobody Elsę Will), pub- 
lished by Smithsonian Folkways 
Records. Vermont Life featured Coco 
and the Lonesome Road Band back in 
1981. 

Vermont Connections 

The film madę to introduce the pub- 
lic to Woodstock's Marsh-Billings Na¬ 
tional Historical Park and Billings 
Farm & Museum was nominated for a 
1999 Academy Award in the docu- 
mentary short subject category. It did 
not win an Oscar, but you can see 
Charles GuggenheinTs A Place in the 
Land at the visitors center that serves 
both the park and museum, just north 
of Woodstock. 

Our American Journey: Vietnam — 

In Country, a film produced by under- 
graduate students in Norwich Univer- 
sity's Communications Department, 
won first place in the documentary 
category of the Academy of Television 
Arts & Sciences competition last win- 
ter. In the emotional film, Vietnam I 
veterans recount their combat experi- 
ences fighting a brutal jungle war 
while, at home, Americans' support 
for the struggle evaporated. The pro- 
duction, interspersed with combat 
photos and film, is one of four student- 
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produced programs about the Vietnam 
War that the Northfield school will 
combine into a two-hour special. An- 
other program, Our American Journey: 
Calvin Coolidge, will be broadcast on 
The History Channel. Norwich is 
seeking national syndication for the 
Vietnam series. 

There was almost an all-Vermont 
match-up in the NCAA Division III 
hoclcey championship last winter. But 
in the end, despite a nearly flawless 
season, Norwich University lost in the 
semi-finals and saw its cross-state ri- 
val, Middlebury College, win its fifth 
consecutive NCAA title. Norwich 
won the consolation match. 

When the Arts & Entertainment 
cable network airs the two-part mini- 
series Inventing the American Age: 
The Fabulous Showman P.T. Barnum 
this summer or fali, there will be a 
Vermont connection. Some of the 
scenes, with Beau Bridges as P.T. Bar¬ 
num, were filmed at Derby Line's 
Haskell Opera House (page 38, this is- 
sue). The beautiful and well-preserved 
Haskell was a stand-in for BarnunTs 
original New York City theater. 

Happy Balm Day! Bag Balm, the fa- 
mous Lyndonville-made ointment for 
whatever the problem may be, turns 
100 years old this year, its popularity 
undiminished. 

When Amtrak's 150 mph bullet 
trains begin their run from Boston to 
Washington, they'll have a link to an 
area with a somewhat slower pace of 
life: Some of the new train cars will be 
manufactured at the Bombardier Corp. 
plant in Barre Town. 

The rock group Phish is donating all 
its royalties from the sale of Ben &. 
Jerry's Phish Food ice cream to help 
protect Lakę Champlain. Via its Wa- 
terwheel Foundation, Phish, which be- 
gan in Burlington, has sent $78,000 to 
the Lakę Champlain Land Trust, the 
University of Vermont's Ecosystem 
Science Laboratory and the Lakę 
Champlain Committee. 

Hooray for V.L.\ 

Vermont Life ’s Engagement Book 
won a gold award in the 1999 National 
Calendar Awards contest in the plan- 
ner division, best scenie category. VL 
also won merit awards for its Desk 
Calendar and the Vermont Life Sea- 
sons Calendar. <&> 
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time cloesn t stand still. 

I i laugfks, smiles 

and plays in tke sun. 

Whether its golf, watersports, 
tennis, a visit to the Lakę 
Champlain Maritime Museum, 
or quality time together, a vacation 
at Basin Harbor is a time to 
reconnect with your family 
and with yourself. 


BASIN HARBOR CLUB 

On Lakę Champlain, Vermont 
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Westport, CT 
West Hartford,CT 
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212.226.5960 

203.227.2446 

860.561.5207 
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Hanover, NH 
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The New England Bookcase 

by Pompanoosuc Mills 

From $540 without cloors 
From $920 with doors 


800 . 841 . 667 1 or www.pompy.com for a free color catalog of all our furniture 

Pompanoosuc Mills We build furniture for life. 


Retire to Wake Robin where you will thrive on cultural opportunities, 
intellectual challenges and new friends. Put down roots on a scenie 137 
acre wooded site overlooking Lakę Champlain. Enjoy the freedom to 
pursue your special interests while you 
experience the peace of mind of 
on-site long-term health care. 

Discover Wake Robin — a 
beautiful place to grow. 

For Information about our 1- and 2-bedroom 
apartments and cottages, cali 1-802-985-9400. 


Vermont’s Only Life Care 
Retirement Community 

200 Wake Robin Dr., Shelburne, VT 05482 jf 


LETTERS 

Continued from page 3 

"Town Clerk of the Year for 1998" by 
the Genealogical Society of Vermont 
for her services in the study of Ver- 
mont family histories. 

No matter how busy Judy is, she al- 
ways takes time to assist people in 
their search for family members. 
Thanks to her we have a library of old 
town records, a complete card file of 
all births, deaths and marriages in 
Shaftsbury sińce 1900 and a typed al- 
phabetical listing for the same records 
before 1900. 

Judy has been our faithful town clerk 
for the past 17 years. No matter what 
problems arise, Judy keeps smiling. 

Frances M. Stacy 

Assistant Town Clerk, Shaftsbury 

Youre right, the only reason we didn’t 
include Judy and all the other deserving 
town clerks is that there are too many of 
them — morę than 200. We should also 
notę that we misspelled the last name of 
Woodford Town Clerk Aileen 0’Neil. Our 
apologies. — Editor 

The Voice ofMud? 

With reference to the ad on the out- 
side back cover of the Spring 1999 is- 
sue of Vermont Life : 

Why is "that little voice" from Ver- 
mont telling me "it's time to get 
away?" I live here! 

(Maybe it knows something about 
Mud Season.) 

Nan Lambeth 

Middlebury 

Dunn Straightening Nails 

I always enjoy reminiscing as I read 
and study the pictures and articles in 
Vermont Life. The story by Roderick 
Bates, "Straightening Nails" [Autumn 
1998] brought back many fond memo- 
ries of working with my dad and grand- 
dad on their farms in West Windsor. I, 
too, straightened many nails, and I 
still do today. In fact, I have an old 
bucket with bent nails in it of all kinds 
of sizes and types. These nails can be 
straightened most of the time and 
many times come in handy. 

When I noticed that four generations 
of Bateses have lived in Chester, I 
wondered if our ancestors may have 
straightened nails together. Several 
generations of Dunns lived in the 
Chester-Ludlow area from the late 
1700s. My grandfather, Carlos Orange 
Dunn, moved to West Windsor from 
North Springfield, and my great-grand- 
(Continued on page 17) 




























Ifthe closestyouve ever been to Vermont is apint of creamy goodness y youre missing out on a greatgetaway. And 
the best way to get there and see it is firom the comfort ofAmtrakWermonter or Ethan Allen Express. Stop and 
visit Woodstock y one ofthe prettiest smali towns in America. Or mili around in Quechee y a National Historie Mili 
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Shaping Yemiont Marble 


W est Rutland's Marble Street 
feels like Dodge City with its 
smali, turn-of-the-century 
wooden buildings wearing square-cut 
facades and housing businesses that 
rangę from a laundromat to a grill, bait 
and tackle shop, gas company and — 
incongruously in this blue-collar town 
— an art gallery and a couple of art 
studios. Farther down the road, a 
sculpted memoriał to the workers who 
once madę this area one of the world's 
most productive marble regions rises 
from a grassy sąuare. In a vacant lot 
and along the road where the buildings 
all but stop and overgrown fields be- 
gin, marble sculptures rise out of the 
weeds. 
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By Cheryl Dorschner 
Photographed by 
Jerry LeBlond 


And at the end of Marble Street 
stands a stone building. Once a com¬ 
pany storę, its walls of random-sized 
rectangular marble blocks are straight 
and true, built that way by marble 
workers who came here from Italy, 
Sweden, Ireland and Poland starting in 
the 1850s. The surface is a rag-tag 
patchwork — wide stone on top of nar- 
row, rough-cut butting up against 
smooth, chisel marks etched so promi- 
nently they are like fossils of the mid- 
19th century. 

"The colors of the blocks of this 
1855 building tell the stories of what 
veins and ąuarries were in operation 
then. The chisel marks are different 
from błock to błock, revealing the dif- 
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Director Carol Driscoll of West Rutland's Caruing Studio. Left, top , 
sculptor Masaham Suzuki at work; below, sculpture by Justin Rosę. 


ferences in techniąue 
from carver to carver. 

Those who know can 
tell what country 
carvers came from by 
their chisel marks," 
says Carol Driscoll, 
standing at the front 
entrance, her gazę 
heavenward, her broad 
sculptor's hands articu- 
late as she tells the 
story. 

Last year Driscoll be- 
came executive direc¬ 
tor of The Carving Stu¬ 
dio, which calls this 
building home. From 
May through early October the studio 
offers sculpture courses, independent 
studies and artist residencies. During 
the fali semester, students from nearby 
Castleton State and Green Mountain 
colleges attend courses here. Sixteen 
instructors teach not only stone and 
granite carving but also bronze casting, 
wood carving, glass blowing and clay 
figurę modeling. 

There are usually about 35 people 
working here, says Driscoll, who 
works with studio manager James 
Durrett. About 100 enrolled in courses 
last year, coming for two to 10 days. 
They stay in townspeople's homes, in 
motels or at campsites. They make 
their own meals in the studio kitchen. 
They come from the next town or, like 
two-month artist-in-residence Masa- 
haru Suzuki, 78, from as far away as 
Japan. 

Carvers receive instruction, can 
choose to purchase marble and granite 
at the studio, or by appointment pick 
the scrap pile at a nearby ąuarry. They 
get to work, as the organization's 
brochure says, "in the inspiring ances- 
tral home of the Vermont Marble 
Company in the Green Mountains of 
Vermont." 

The Vermont Marble Company op- 
erated from 1850 to the late 1980s and 


in its heyday employed morę than 300 
workers at this site alone. The West 
Rutland operation closed in the 1970s 
after a strilce, and Gawet Marble & 
Granite Company of Center Rutland 
bought the property. 

Stanley Gawet died in the spring of 
1998, and his three children now own 
the buildings and 300 acres of land. 
The family business still manufac- 
tures, ąuarries and sells stone. Phil 
Gawet is on the board of trustees of 
The Carving Studio. 

The studio's roots began a decade 
ago when Boston sculptor B. Amore 
found little encouragement from her 
teachers and little technical support 
for sculpting; there was no community 
of fellow artists and no support system 
for the physical labor involved, no 
stone, no trucks, no forklifts. 

"Most (American) sculpture stu¬ 
dents found no support," says Amore, 
The Carving Studio's founder. "Their 
teachers discouraged them — said 
there was no futurę in stone." 

She is her own best example. 
Bernadettę D'Amore was an artist as a 
child, but the Catholic schools she at- 
tended taught her that being an artist 
was selfish. She didn't return to art un- 
til she was 29. "I learned that being an 
artist is, instead, selfless," says Amore. 


She has sińce been 
on the faculty at the 
Boston Museum 
School, received Ful¬ 
bright and Mellon fel- 
lowships and attended 
sculpture symposia in 
Japan. Her work is ex- 
hibited internationally 
and she teaches in the 
Vermont College MFA 
program. 

"When I went to 
Italy," says Amore, 
who marked her 50th 
birthday by shortening 
her name to B. Amore, 
"especially because I 
spoke Italian, the whole carving world 
opened up for me. In Carrara there was 
a world of stone that people accepted. 
Those artisans are the best teachers." 

And there the seed of The Carving 
Studio was born. 

"When I left Italy," she says, "I 
wanted to create a supportive system 
where sharing knowledge was the 
most important thing. I dreamed of 
starting something like I had seen 
there or else going back there," she 
says. 

Dreams met reality; Amore had no 
money. 

She didn't give up. "I kept looking 
for places in Boston, but noise and 
dust were big problems." She means 
the noise and dust of sculpting, not of 
Boston. 

In 1981 Carol Driscoll, then a stu¬ 
dent at Boston's Museum of Fine Arts, 
went to Amore's exhibit at Boston's 
Prudential Center. "I was looking at a 
sculpture," Driscoll recalls, "and this 
stranger pulls me over and says, 'Hey, 
will you give me a hand?' " Driscoll 
first wondered if she was being asked 
to be part of a heist. "We were lifting 
this enormous pink thing and I real- 
ized she [Amore] could already do this. 

I was carving but I was using hardware 
storę tools. She was helpful immedi- 
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Missed the 
Monets in 
Boston? 

Visit the 

Shelburne Museum 



Discover the works of Monet, Manet and Degas in the re-created, 
elegant setting of the Park Avenue apartment of Electra Havemeyer 
Webb, Shelburne s founder. View some of the world’s greatest 
masterworks blended with the charm and warmth of English 
paneling, Tiffany furnishings, and pastels by Mary Cassatt. 

Shelburne Museum is also home to one of the great collections 
of folk, fme and decorative art from Americas past. Spend a 
day—or two—strolling among its rich collections of Americana, 
historie buildings and 45 beautifully landscaped acres. 

Monet—and morę—at Shelburne Museum. 

Shelburne Museum, P.O. Box 10, US Route 7, Shelburne, 

Vermont 05482. Web site address: www.shelburnemuseum.org 
Accommodations for people with disabilities are possible. 

For morę information cali 802/985-3346. 



Shelburne Museum 
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WILL MOSES 



“Fox and Geese” 14" x 20" 

“Go tell Aunt Rhody... !” 

Each serigraph is personally signed & numbered by Will Moses. 

Mt. Nebo Gallery 

60 Grandma Moses Rd., Eagle Bridge, NY 12057 (Just off Rte. 22) 

15 Minutes from Bennington, VT... 35 Minutes from Manchester, VT 

Free color catalog is available 1-800-328-6326 

Visit the Will Moses Dealer nearest you: 

Bennington Museum, Bennington, VT Framing Format, St. Johnsbury, VT 

Bailey's Country Storę, East Burkę, VT Jay Country Storę, Jay, VT 

Blue Heron Gallery, South Burlington, VT Craft Flaus, Wilmington, VT 
F.H. Gillingham & Sons, Woodstock, VT 

Yisit us on the Web at www.willmoses.com 


ately." 

Driscoll became Amore's assistant. 
Both Amore and Driscoll, who had 
also studied in Italy, realized they had 
brought back not only carving skills, 
but also the concept of the community 
that begets art. Says Driscoll, "We 
brought back the model of bringing 
people together from many disciplines. 
People learn as much from each other 
as from the instructors." 

Amore returned to Italy in 1985 to 
arrange a student trip sponsored by the 
Boston Museum School. But terrorist 
activity and the nuclear disaster at 
Chernobyl caused her to cancel the 
student tour. 

She didn't forget about the idea of a 
carving community, however. Eventu- 
ally she called the Vermont Marble 
Company and got the green light for 
an unorthodox three-week trip to the 
Green Mountain State. She brought 
her own tools and 11 students. Ver- 
mont Marble provided a building and 
marble. "It was very concentrated and 
intensive," says Amore. 

By the end of three weeks, "I 
thought why go to Carrara? This has 
everything except the artisans," 
Amore remembers. "I never went 
back. I rented a place in Proctor and 
commuted to Boston." 

In the fali of 1986 Amore sold a big 
sculpture, paid off her bills and adver- 
tised her Vermont sculpture work- 
shops in a nationally circulated sculp¬ 
ture magazine. "I ran two sessions at 
Proctor the next summer for about 18 
students," she says. 

In 1987 Amore founded The Carving 
Studio, and in 1989 she sized up Stan¬ 
ley Gawet's building in West Rutland, 
just three miles away from Proctor, 
and signed a short-term lease. Driscoll 
postulates that because of yandalism 
the Gawets were only too happy to 
find tenants for this ghost town of a 
factory site. 

"Back in 1989, kids burned cars in 
front of this building," says Amore. 
"The amount of work to make the 
building habitable was frightening." 

Drawing on artists with a stake in 
the studio's futurę who also happened 
to have carpentry skills proved the 
most economical route. Whit 
Humphries, a former student who now 
owns a building housing the West Rut¬ 
land Artists' Guild gallery and clay 
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and painting studios, was the contrac- 
tor. "I had so many students from 
Boston who were dying to come to 
yermont," says Amore. Students ex- 
changed labor for tuition. They emp- 
tied the building and insulated, painted 
and cleaned. "It was really a gargan- 
tuan task," says Amore. Stanley Gawet 
and Amore shared the cost, and tu¬ 
ition money went back into the stu¬ 
dio. 

In 1992 Amore stepped down as di- 
rector, though she continues to be an 
advisor and teaches regularly. In 1993 
she and artist Woody Dorsey started 
Kolcoro Studio Retreat Center for 
artists in Castleton. 

Today building improvements are 
madę based on income from tuition, 
memberships, donations and grants. 
The barn-like downstairs is wide-open 
studio space with a smattering of fin- 
ished and in-progress works. The loft 
has a fuli kitchen, with marble coun- 
ters, of course. Second-hand sofas and 
tables sąuare up around two stacked 
televisions where artists gather after 
dinners to show slides and discuss 
their work. Unmatched chairs face 
each other, a remnant of a former con- 
versation. Barę bulbs hang from the 
rafters. A stripped-down piano baclcs 
up against one wali. The wide, rough 
floors sąuealc, pigeons coo and the 
sound of someone drilling stone rises 
from below. A smali office has been 
partitioned off from the marble dust 
and the sounds of tools. 

Behind the building is the huge for¬ 
mer factory. Marble is everywhere. 
This backyard juxtaposes an art gallery 
with a graveyard of the heyday of mar¬ 
ble ąuarrying. A cottontail dashes be¬ 
hind tombstone-like marble slabs and 
blocks that are stacked or strewn 
about. A raven circles the stilled, mas- 
sive bridge crane that once took 25-ton 
chunks of marble from ąuarry to shop. 
The factory stands quiet except for a 
truck here and there loading stone. 
Rows and rows of Windows are shat- 
tered. Young birches and cedars rim 
the 12 ąuarries now filled with water, 
elear and deep. Ali about are whimsi- 
cal sculptures, from scrap stone and 
hay bales to rusted metal art sąueak- 
ing in the breezes from the crane over- 
head. 

Inside, the studio's community of 
students and teachers is growing, błock 


~Frugal Back Road Traveler~ 

Wheels Are Not Just For A 


Road Trip 


Bennington Potters is a step back in tirne 
with its historie buildings and plenty of park¬ 
ing. On my last trip 2- years ago the pottery 
was busy with excitement, a new renovation 
and expansions to historie potters yard was 
just being completed. Yes, part of the magie 
of potter's yard is that it's hard to find. 

Forget the missing road signs leading to 
Bennington Potters, it's part of the adventure. 
Remember, its 4 l /i acres in downtown 
Bennington and you will have to ask for 
directions at EarPs Mobil Station on Route 7 
North. I phoned the pottery on my most 
recent trip at 1-800-205-8033 to insure a 
reservation for their morę desirable morning 
tour (kilns open in the morning). Quite a 
sight to see are two production kilns winched out while cooling down from 
2,200 °F — worth a day off from school. 

“50” years as the oldest, largest American Art pottery and Vermont's #1 
factory outlet for pottery and decorative accessories for the home. 




Historie Potters Yard 

* bennington potters 
324 County Street 
Bennington, VT 05201 
1-800-205-8033 
Fax: 1-802-442-6080 


Historie Alchemist Building 

* bennington potters north 
127 College Street 
Burlington, VT 05401 
1-800-863-2221 


* bennington potters 

Bennington, Vermont 
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M c KERNON 


DESIGN • CONSTRUCTION • INTERIORS • FURNISHINGS 


Brandon, Yermont 


(888) 484-4200 Glens Falls, New York 

www.mckernongroup.com 
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World-Class Furniture 
Handcrafted in Northern Yermont 


the Matthew Burak Edition 


Deerfield Village Furniture 

i8th & 19 TH Century Designs 


VlSIT OUR TWO 
Vermont 

SHOWROOMS 

166 South Main 
Stowe 05672 
802 253-5251 

US Route 2 
Danville 05828 
802 684-2156 \ 


by błock. Each student's work is dis- 
tinctive, from the gravestone-like mes- 
sages of Nick Santoro to the massive 
abstract airplane-like piece by Suzuki, 
from Amore and Woody Dorsey's 
'Tlące of Healing Stones," on perma- 
nent exhibit along the road, to the 
sculpted relief of the factory workers 
by former Vermont Marble and Gawet 
Company sculptors Dino and Derno 
Abrosini that is a monument on Mar¬ 
ble Street. 

"Some of the students have become 
permanent members of the commu- 
nity," says Amore. "That was my 
dream, that there would be an artists' 
community." 

"The town is excited about it," says 
Driscoll, who works closely with town 
manager Jason Simcock. "And the 
Preservation Trust of Vermont's Paul 
Bruhn wants to see the buildings pre- 
served and is excited about this bigger 
yision." 

"Vermont has everything," says 
Amore. "There are materials right 
here and we have a great relationship 
with the Gawet Company, and there's 
support." And there is stone. 

"It's a miracle — a miracle built 
with a lot of elbow grease and love and 
faith," says Amore. 

• 

From May through October, The 
Carving Studio offers weekend to 
week-long workshops ranging from In- 
troductory Stone Carving and Sculp- 
ture for Young People to Bronze Cast¬ 
ing. Prices rangę from $165-$475. 
Artists in residence this summer in- 
clude Japan's Tsuneo Narumi (six 
weelcs) and four Vermont sculptors, 
Leslie Fry, Jerry Williams, Jim 
Florschutz and Anthony Cafritz (one 
weelc each). Through May 23, the stu¬ 
dio will have shows at the Chaffee 
Center for the Visual Arts in Rutland 
(802) 775-0356 and at the Carving Stu¬ 
dio. 

For information, contact The Carv- 
ing Studio, P.O. Box 495, Marhle 
Street, West Rutland, VT 05777; Web 
site: www.vermontel.com/~carving/ 
tel. (802) 438-2097. 


Cheryl Dorschner is a regular contńbutor 
to Vermont Life and other magazines and 
newspapers. She teaches writing at Col- 
chestefs St. Michael’s College and lives in 
Williston. 
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SPONSORED BY THE VERMONT CRAFTS COUNCIL 

r 


WWW.VERMONTCRAFTS.COM 



ARTISANS’ 

HAND 

A Gallery of Yermont Crafts 


Outdoor 

Craft 

Demonstrations 

throughout the summer. 
Cali or write for details. 


89 Main St. at City Center ❖ Montpelier, VT 

Monday-Saturday 10-5:30 ❖ Sunday 12-4 
Open Friday evenings until 8 
229-9492 
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WM ^ eene Trading Post & North Country Taxidermy 


Showcases the largest collection of 
mounted wildlife in the Adiron- 
dacks. Over 250 mounts on display. 
Also features: antler chandeliers & 
lighting fixtures, antler furniture, 
rustic art, collectibles, books, gifts, 
souvenirs & jewelry. 

Stop and visit the most unique 
storę in the Adirondacks 

Hours: 9 AM - 5 PM, 6 days. 

jj* A&SĘjSĘi 

RAÓiNo P03 - : 

10 

■ ^B 
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Closed Wednesday. 

Main St., Keene, NY 
(518) 576-9549 
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I ISlt the most comprehensive Web Site 
with information on over 300 of 
Vermont’s finest artisans. 

www. vermontcrafts. com 

Or send $3 postage and handling to Vermont 
Crafts Council, PO Box 938, Montpelier, VT 05601 
(802) 223-3380 for the most recent copy 
of the 52-page Vermont Crafts Guide. — ° 
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the 

turnpike 

road 

wood-fired functional 
pottery in the oriental 
tradition for food, flowers 
and contemplation 


Malcolm Wright, Marlboro, Vermont 05344 

802-254-2168/e.mail: tpkrd@sover.net/Web site www.vermontcrafts.com/members/wright.html 
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FIND 

VermontLife 

ONLINE AT: 
http://www.vtlife.com/ 
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Yermont Lite Magazlnc 




MISSION BED 


William 
Laberge 

CABINFTMAKFR C? 




Gustom Finc Fumiture 
119 VT ROUTE 30 • WELLS, VT 05774 

802-645-0966 • www.WilliamLaberge.com 
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CIDER HILL GARDENS 

WINDSOR VERMONT 

ORIGINAL ART-PRINTS 
HERBS~PERENNIALS~ANNUALS. 

OPEN DAILY: May-July, 9-5 
Display Gardens 
Gift Shop & Art Gallery 

800-232-4337 print catalog 

1747 Hunt Rd.. Windsor, VT 05089 
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The BowlMill • Route 100 
Granville, Yermont 



Producinjj Vcrmont Hardwood Bowls 
Since 1857 


Tour Mili: 

Monday - Friday, 
8am - 3pm 

Retail Storę: 

7 DAYS A WEEK, 

9am - 5pm 

Internet: 

www.bowlmill.com 
C secure on-linc shoppinjj v 

FREE BROCHURE 

1-800-828-1005 
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Spheres of Influence 


Hand-Crafted Wedding Rings & 
Creative gifts for the bride and groom C 

106 Main Street 
Brattleboro, VT 05301 
^VtRM0NT (802) 257-7044 

FAX(802) 257-3049 

- www.vtartisans.com 

e-mail: vtart@sover.net 


So. Yermont*s largest contemporary crafts gallery 
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Custoni Needlepoint 
New Designs by Favorite Artists 

By Appointment or Chance 
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Pńncess, a stern-wheeler that cruises the 
big lakę that straddles the U.S.-Canadian 
border. Cali (802) 334-6617 for depar- 
ture times and reservations. 

History Hike IN 
Old Bennington 

Old Bennington is a great place to wan- 
der. Start by taking an elevator to the top 
of the 306-foot Bennington Battle Monu¬ 
ment for the great views. 

Look west to nearby New York where 
the actual battle took place. Although the 
important victory was not won in Ver- 
mont, the State still commemorates the 
event with a holiday every August 16. 

Leave the car and walk down the hill 
among the historie houses to the Old First 
Church and wander around the cemetery 
out back while you look for Robert 
Frost’s grave. 

Has your walk madę you hungry? Ben- 
ningtonians know that the nearby Blue 
Benn Diner is famous for serving gener- 
ous portions of good food. 

A WlLDERNESS SOJOURN 

Spring is a good dme to explore south- 
ern Vermont’s remote Somerset 
Reservoir, an undeveloped 5.6-mile-long 
lakę in Somerset and Stratton, pristine, 
ąuiet and surrounded by wilderness. Take 
a lunch and spend the day canoeing or 
hiking around its many trails. 

Take Route 9, which crosses Vermont 
connecting Brattleboro with Bennington. 
Somerset Road turns north from Route 9 


Lakę Willoughby, Andre Jenny 

west of Wilmington at the base of Sears- 
burg Mountain — look for the wooden 
penstock that crosses Route 9 at the junc- 
tion. It is a pleasant drive north along the 
Deerfield River to the junction with the 
Forest Service Road that leads onto Kelly 
Stand Road and ultimately to Arlington 
or Stratton. At the junction turn right to 
the reservoir. 

On the way to Somerset, stop for 
breakfast at Dot’s in Wilmington, the 
local gathering place. Look to the west, 
where 11 huge wind-powered generators 
sit high on the ridge in Searsburg. 

St. Anne’s Shrine on 
Lakę Champlain 

St. Anne’s Shrine is on Isle LaMotte at 
the site of Fort St. Annę, the first perma- 
nent European settlement in Vermont. 
The fort, founded in 1666, no longer ex- 
ists, but the shrine is a lovely and quiet 
spot that attracts both the Catholic faith- 
ful and travelers looking for lakeside 
tranąuility and beauty. There is an im- 
posing granite statuę of Samuel de Cham¬ 
plain, who landed here in 1609. At the 
shrine are artifacts of the area’s lengthy 
history, as well as a cafeteria, pienie areas 
and a beautiful sandy beach. 

Take 1-89 north to Exit 17. Follow 
Route 2 north to Grand Isle County and 
continue through the Islands to South 
Alburg. Turn left onto Route 129 to Isle 
LaMotte. The shrine is near the north- 
west corner of the island. 


Swim, Hike and Cruise 
the Kingdom 

Here’s a fuli day of activities that will 
introduce you to three very distinctive 
parts of the rural and scenie Northeast 
Kingdom. 

Start your day with a short, brisk hike 
to the summit of Wheeler Mountain, 
which is near Lakę Willoughby and Crys- 
tal Lakę. This is a relatively easy hike of a 
little over a mile, but the views from 
Wheeler’s rocky summit are equal to 
those from many higher peaks. 

Take Wheeler Mountain Road, which 
leaves the east side of Route 5 8.3 miles 
north of the junction of U.S. 5 and Ver- 
mont 5A in West Burkę and 5 miles south 
of Vermont 16 in Barton. The parking 
area is on the left, 1.9 miles from U.S. 5. 

After lunch on the summit, plan to 
spend the afternoon at Crystal Lakę State 
Park in Barton. There’s a pleasant beach 
surrounded by lawns. 

Cap off your day with a cruise on Lakę 
Memphremagog aboard Newport’s 


S ummer is the time to go adventuring 
in Vermont. Challenge yourself with 
a mountain hike, find a quiet swim- 
ming hole or sample some of the state’s 
many historical and cultural attractions. 
Here are some suggestions from Ver- 
mont’s Tours &C Detours program, which 
provides hands-on tips through its infor- 
mation centers around the State. For 
information, cali (802) 828-3237. 
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LETTERS 

Continued from page 8 

father, Orange Parkhurst Dunn, lived 
in Chester. (He was born in Ludlow.) 
His father, Parkhurst Byam Dunn, and 
his father, Byam Jonas Dunn, and his 
father, Jonas Dunn, all lived in the 
Chester-Ludlow area. 

Carlos R. Dunn 
Deltona, Florida 

Through the Ice 

I enjoyed reading the Winter 1998 is- 
sue of Vermont Life, especially the ar- 
ticle "Memphremagog's Famous Fur- 
Bearing Fish" in the Post Boy section. 

I was on the lakę with Harry 
Richardson when he had his picture 
taken. It was at the time that another 
short illustrated story was unfolding. 
The story was "Fishing Through the 
Ice" by Eugene Hart with seven pic- 
tures by Harry Richardson. It involved 
two young Vermonters, Betty Alger 
and me, Pete Cavanaugh. 

One of the pictures in the article 
shows me using the same taclcle and 
fishing hole provided by Bill Mossa, 
the group's guide, and used by Mr. 
Richardson for his picture postcard. 

The article appeared in the March 
18, 1945, issue of Paradę, the nation- 
wide Sunday newspaper magazine. 
Merritt A. Cavanaugh 
White River Junction 


St. Johnsbury Athenaeum 
A poignant footnote to the story on 
St. Johnsbury's Athenaeum in your 
Winter 1998 issue: The charming 
photo that graced the opening pages 
featured docent Eleanor Dahlberg Hall 
providing visitors with her special in- 
sights and details of the art and history 
of the gallery. Mrs. Hall, a St. Johns¬ 
bury educator for over 50 years and an 
eminent gallery volunteer, treated 


countless townspeople and visitors 
alike to stories about the paintings, 
artists and history of the Athenaeum. 
Her love and enthusiasm were gifts to 
us for many years. She was so very 
pleased to be pictured in Vermont Life 
in her beloved Athenaeum. Sadly, two 
weeks after the Winter issue came out 
Eleanor was lcilled in an accident. We 
are so grateful that she had the deep 
satisfaction, even for a moment, of 
seeing herself in your beautiful maga¬ 
zine. We can't imagine a greater trib- 
ute to a great lady. 

Lisa von Kann, library director 
St. Johnsbury Athenaeum 

lOth Mountain Highway 
The article "A Cut Aboye" [Autumn 
1998] on Stowe's Smugglers' Notch 
was very well done and the pho- 
tographs were superb. What didn't 
catch my eye was the name of this 
magnificent highway, which the New 
England Chapter of the lOth Mountain 
Division (siei and mountain troops of 
World War II) named The lOth Moun¬ 
tain Division Memoriał Highway on 
July 3rd, 1983, by erecting a bronze 
plaąue set in a huge boulder in the 
parking lot at the foot of the notch. Be- 
side this plaąue and six miles beyond, 
through the Notch, are highway signs 
noting the designation. 

With great pride we named 
Route 108 from Stowe to the 
Canadian Border in memory of 
those many men from Stowe 
and neighboring towns in Ver- 
mont and New Hampshire 
who skied and hilced the 
Notch and Mount Mansfield 
Ski Resort and who fought 
with the lOth Mountain Divi- 
sion in World War II, some 
having given their lives for 
their country and some who 
have died sińce. 

I urge all of your readers to 
drive this beautiful, exciting 
highway during the summer and par- 
ticularly in the fali. 

Sewall Williams, past president 
New England Chapter 
lOth Mountain Division Association 
Waitsfield 


Send letters to: Vermont Life, Letters to the 
Editor, 6 Baldwin Street, Montpelier, 
VT 05602; fax: (802) 828-3366; e-mail: 
vtlife@lif.State. vt.us 



Eleanor Hall gives an Athenaeum tour. 


MICHAEŁ S UPHOLSTERY 
M.J. AMSDEN FURNITURE 



MAKERS OF FINE 
HANDCRAFTED FURNITURE 
SEND $5.00 FOR PRODUCT 
INFORMATION TO 

MICHAEŁ S UPHOLSTERY 
M.J. AMSDEN FURNITURE 

PO BOX 843, 662 MAIN STREET 
WEST RUTLAND, VT 05777 
PHONE/FAX 802-438-2990 
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THIS IS THE YEAR 

to get yourself the Original 

DR 9 TRIMM 
MOWER"! 

Takes the place of both 
your hand-held trimmer 
and your smali wheels 
lawn mower! 

TRIMS far easier, better, 
morę precisely than hand-held 
trimmers. Plus, MOWS 
everything from whole 
lawns (even wet!) to tough 
waist-high growth with 
ease! NO BLADE to 
bend or duli. NO TIME 
LIMIT 
WARRANTY 
on the main- 
frame. 30 Day 
RISK-FREE 
Trial. 


MADĘ 
IN USA 


l Please mail this coupon today for FREE DETAILS about 
l the Revolutionary DR TRIMMER/MOWER includingl 
j the new, low-priced SPRINT". MID-SIZED. and “PRO"' 
i Models—all with optional Electric-Starting—plus “Off-J 
l Season” Savings now in effect. 

I Name___f. 

j Address __ VTL | 

J City_State _ _ZIP_ 

l To: COUNTRY HOME PRODUCTS , Dept 5067T i 
]_Mcigs Road. PO. Box 25. Yergennes. VT 05491 1 
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State P a r k s 


A Summers Worth of 
State Parks 


By Andrew Nemethy 
Photographed by Paul O. Boisyert 


T wo ladies from Ohio and I are 
having a staring fest, gazing at a 
million-dollar view of Lakę 
Champlain. 

Clouds in rich blue, purple and rosę 
layer the slcy as the sun heads for its 
evening rendezvous with the gray-blue 
Adirondacks. A flocie of geese honks 
its way overhead and circles in for a 
splashdown. The water is still and sil- 
very, and a distant island floats like a 
ship tied to shore by a thin strip of 
rock. 

This first-class view has not cost us 
millions or a fancy resort ransom, not 
even the price of a budget motel. Our 
tab is 13 bucks, the fee for a tent/trailer 
site at 236-acre Button Bay State Park 
in Ferrisburgh. 

Button Bay is one of 50 State parks 
and 33 protected natural areas, part of 
a system that costs Vermont $5 mil- 
lion a year to run and maintain — all 
self-supporting, by the way, through 
user fees and ski area leases. If you 
want a snapshot of the park system in 
its 75th year, you couldnT do better 
than Button Bay, one of 11 State parks 
on Lakę Champlain. The State bought 
this priceless piece of shoreline in the 
1950s and 1960s for $91,150, preserv- 
ing it for public enjoyment amid house 
lots that now go for hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars. Button Bay has spec- 
tacular scenery, an interesting human 
and natural history, a swimming pool, 
pienie pavilions and 72 camping sites 
where you can get away from it all and 
get in touch with naturę — or get out 
and explore. Attractions such as the 
Mount Independence historie site, the 
Lakę Champlain Maritime Museum, 


Shelburne and Rolceby museums, Shel- 
burne Farms, Burlington, Middlebury 
and Vergennes are all within easy dri- 
ving distance. 

I've pitched my tent at site number 
57 , on an open, grassy plot high above 
the lalce. The two Ohioans, traveling 
in considerably morę style, have 
parlced a spacious recreational vehicle 
across from me. One tells me she was 
at Button Bay 31 years ago and always 
wanted to come bacie. Gazing at the 
view, that's entirely understandable. 

Pm here because this is prime bik- 
ing territory, and soon Tm heading 
south along the wonderful rural roads 
that parallel the lakę. The late sum- 
mer scenery is a collage of muted col- 
ors: swaths of amber cornstalks with 
brown tassels, brown grasses, yellow 
foliage and huge hay rolls dotting the 
fields. The heady scents of rural Ver- 
mont waft my way: pungent manure, 
the sweet aroma of hay, the moist 
smell of wetlands and brooks. 

The road goes past orchards and 
Arnold Bay, where Samuel de Cham¬ 
plain and Bene- 
dict Arnold 
sailed centuries 
ago, and I ride 
happily and al- 
most effort- 
lessly in the 
luxuriously 
warm evening 
air. Tm riding 
obliviously, 
too, sińce the 
sun is heading inexorably downward. 
By the time I reach my goal — D.A.R. 
State Park near historie Chimney 



Point — I realize that Tli have to race 
against dusk on the 14-mile return 
trip. Dusk wins. By the time 
I get bacie, I can barely see 
the park entrance in the 
darlc. Cooking seems like a 
chore so I have a satisfying 
dinner nearby at the posh 
Basin Harbor Resort — who 
says camping means rough- 
ing it? I return to crawl into 
my tent around 9 p.m. 

In the morning, the 
campground is enveloped in 
an amazing, swirling mist. Before I go, 
I head off to explore the cinder path to 
Button Point and the park's naturę 
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Button Bay State Park in Ferrislmrgh, above, and enjoying the water at Emerald Lakę State Park in Dorset, left. 


center. The trail winds under towering 
old-growth pines, hemlock, oak and 
shagbark hickory, ending on a serene, 
rocky point, perfect for picnics or look- 
ing at fossils and the clay "buttons" 
for which the bay is named. As I head 
back through a forest of stunted cedars 
and rocky cliffs, a hazy sun burns 
through to reveal blue skies and, soar- 
ing by, a huge bird — an osprey or an 
eagle — a perfect keepsalce image as I 
head home. 

• 

The word "park" has many connota- 
tions, and just about every one applies 
to Vermont's State parks. There are 
quiet wilderness settings in which to 


pitch a tent and rough it, close to all 
kinds of outdoor adventure. There are 
spacious greens and playgrounds, lake- 
side recreation and anglers' and pad- 
dlers' havens. Vermont even has three 
island parks reachable only by boat. 
Most of the parks are a convenient and 
inexpensive home base for any of a 
dozen tourist passions, from exploring 
covered bridges and antiąue shops to 
hitting the golf linlcs or outlet malls. 
Virtually all have convenient bath- 
room and shower facilities, pienie ta- 
bles and fireplaces, and many have 
handsome log lean-tos that can easily 
sleep six or morę. 

When I explored State parks last 


summer, perhaps the biggest surprise 
turned out to be their natural diversity 
and beauty, and the diversity of things 
to do. Talce Emerald Lakę State Park, 
just off busy Route 7 about eight miles 
north of historie Manchester Village 
and its nearby shopping outlets. 

The secluded 908-acre park is 
pinched between the high wali of the 
Green Mountains to the east and the 
Taconics to the west. In its midst lies 
the dark green jewel of the lakę, its 
sandy beach and the facilities that 
make it a gem of a place to spend a 
summer day. It's also an ideał launch- 
ing pad for forays far and wide to hike, 
golf and mountain bike or visit 
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STATE PARKS 


bustling Southern ski resorts such as 
Stratton and Bromley and, in Man¬ 
chester, the Hildene mansion and its 
walking trails, Orvis's sporting schools 
and the drive up Mount Equinox. And 
that's just the beginning. 

On the other hand, once you've 
camped at one of Emerald Lake's 36 
shaded hillside lean-tos, it can be hard 
to get motivated to do anything but 
swim, read or take the kids on a 
leisurely bilce ride around the park's 
quiet roads, as a lot of folks were doing 
when I visited. 

If you opt to stick within a park's 
borders, the parks department brings 
the activities to you. Many parks have 
a resident naturalist and daily walks or 
events ; a "Rustic Relaxation" series 
features musie, shows and storytelling. 
Some of the best stories still come 
from Mother Naturę, though. The list 
of wildlife sightings at the Groton 
State Park Naturę Center one day last 
summer included a black bear, several 
moose, a spotted newt, a snake, a raven 
and a chipmunk, and, in a kid's hand- 
writing: "A frog and dead fish." 

Weil, no one said the wildlife had to 
be alive! But if you want a live spot for 
sightings, 25,000-acre Groton State 
Forest in central Vermont is it. It's the 
state's biggest and wildest park com- 
plex, a virtual encyclopedia of natural 
Vermont that has five campgrounds, 
several lakes for water sports and fish- 
ing, and even sites for campers who 
bring horses or want to paddle to re- 
mote campsites on Osmore Pond. 

Ringed by knobby hills, Groton is a 
scenie backdrop for outdoor pursuits. 
Narrow Route 232, which dips and 
darts lilce a swallow through the park, 
is a cyclist's or motorcyclist's dream. 
The hike to Owl's Head is only a few 
minutes long, but offers a bird's-eye 
view from nearly 2,000 feet over Gro¬ 
ton Pond. Kettle Pond and Noyes Pond 
are tranquil spots for paddlers and an- 
glers, and when you're hot after a hike 
or bike ride, the spacious lawns, sandy 
beach and huge gray rocks of Groton's 
Boulder Beach make a perfect swim- 
ming spot. If the itch to travel arises, 
half a dozen interesting yillages and 
cities are nearby. 

Many of my State park visits last 
year were day trips: You don't need to 
be a camper to enjoy the parks (there 
were 352,000 day yisitors last year). 


Nearly three dozen parks are open for 
a minimal daily fee (usually $2 a per¬ 
son, $1.50 children), and they include 
some of Vermont's most popular 
swimming spots. 

One of my day trips was to 469-acre 
Maidstone State Park, far up on Ver- 
mont's northeastern border. Located 
on 120-foot-deep Maidstone Lakę, it's 
best lcnown for lunker lakę trout and 
landlocked salmon and its boreal 
spruce-fir forest. Again I found unex- 
pected pleasures. As I was asking park 
ranger Heather Hibbard if Maidstone 
had any loons, whose lonesome yodel 
is the symbol of the North Woods, a 
loon called, as if on cue, from nearby 
on the lakę. Hibbard told me a nesting 
pair had hatched two chicks. Moose 
often walk by the park campsites and 
bear sightings are common. 

Then I discovered Maidstone's half- 
mile-long Shore Trail. You have to be 
nimbie to follow this gnarly path as it 
winds through an enchanted landscape 
of cedars, shimmering birches and tow- 
ering hemlocks along the lakę. Exposed 
roots grasp the knobby ground like ten- 
tacles, and truck-sized mossy boulders 
lurk alongside the trail. In the water, a 
flocie of mergansers lcept pace with me ; 
a hermit thrush sang in the distance. 

Maidstone's many birds and beauti- 
ful wildflowers make it a naturalist's 
delight, but it has history, too. Maid¬ 
stone is one of the Vermont parks built 
by the Civilian Conservation Corps in 
the 1930s, and it has seven impressive 
shoreline lean-tos the CCC crews built 
with hand-sawn spruce logs. 

Although most of Vermont's parks 
are open from Memoriał Day to Labor 
Day, some stay open through foliage 
season, closing on Columbus Day, 
which is when I madę my foray to Lit- 
tle River State Park in Waterbury. Lo¬ 
cated at the Southern end of the state's 
largest land holding, the 38,000-acre 
Mount Mansfield State Forest, it's 
reached by a 3.5-mile access road that 
climbs along the Little River and ends 
with a stunning view of one of Ver- 
mont's manmade wonders, the Water- j 
bury Dam. Finished in 1938 by a crew 
of 2,000 CCC workers, the massive 
structure is one of the CCC's most im- 
pressive Vermont accomplishments. 

The lakę created by the dam flooded 
835 acres, forever changing the land¬ 
scape around a once-thriving farming 
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community that dated back to the 
1700s. Today, park trails talce visitors 
through this Vermont ghost town. 
Now the land along the reservoir offers 
101 scenie campsites, mountain biking 
and hiking trails, water sports and fish- 
ing, even a sunset pontoon boat cruise. 

After my Maidstone hike, I thought 
no park trail could be morę captivating, 
but I had yet to stumble upon Little 
River's "History Hike" on the Dalley 
Loop trail. Intrigued by a trail pam- 
phlet, I skipped mountain biking to 
hike the historie logging road, which 
winds for just over a mile past the rem- 
nants of many original settlements dat- 
ing back to the early and mid-1800s. 
The pamphlet explained each land- 
mark, from cellar holes and sap buck- 
ets to sawmills, old orchards where I 
saw deer bound away as I approached 
and the ramshackle 1863 Goodell farm- 
house, the only structure left standing. 

In the golden light and colorful 
leaves of a warm fali day, I felt the ex- 
uberance of wallcing along this won- 
derful trail and the melancholy weight 
of the hopes and dreams that were 
worn down by the struggle to farm 
these rugged, unforgiving hills well 
over a century ago. 

At the top, the trail merged into an 
old country road, two deep wheel ruts 
embracing a grassy hump in the mid- 
dle. I turned right and followed it as it 
wound under an arbor of tali, venera- 
ble maples, birches and beeches in fuli 
foliage color, feeling as if I were wind- 
ing back through time. At the crest, 
bordered by a stone wali and guarded 
by a tali grove of trees, lay a cemetery 
with the bones of those who farmed 
here, including the first settler, Joseph 
Ricker. 

As I wandered among the bleached, 
mossy gravestones, marveling at this 
elegiac scene, I thought how lucky we 
are that this interesting piece of Ver- 
mont's past has been preserved. And 
recalling a summeTs worth of memo- 
rable visits, I thought how lucky we 
are because of the many and remark- 
able ways YermonCs parks have saved 
the best of the outdoors for all of us. 

• 

For information on Vermont's State 
parks, cali (802) 241-3655. 


Writer Andrew L. Nemethy lives in 
Adamant, in central Yermont. 



You don't always have to go outside 
to enjoy the wide open spaces. 


What kind of new home do you see 
yourself in? Traditional or contempo- 
rary; large or smali; a rambling family 
place, secluded vacation getaway or cozy 
retirement retreat? 

Timberpeg's exclusive Post & Beam 
design system lets you create the perfect 
home. Warm. Roomy. Beautiful to look 
at. Superbly designed and crafted. 

And with the help of your local 
Timberpeg representative, it's as easy 
as can be. 

Here's how to begin. Just cali or write 
for our $15 design portfolio. (VISA® and 
MasterCard® accepted) 


TIMBERPEG 

The Artisans of Post & Beam. 

Box 1500, VL15, Claremont, NH 03743 (603) 542-7762 

www.timberpeg.com 



CELEBRATE 75 YEARS 
OF TRADHION BY 
EXPLORING A YERMOh 
STATE PARK 
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Vacation 
with Vermont’s 
best and visit 
these fine Ver- 
mont attractions. 

See famous 
Vermont Products 
while they’re being % 
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madę and redis- 
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cover your heritage | 
through world- | 

class museums. J 

Explore Vermont’s 
spectacular 
countryside and 
experience its 
natural beauty. 
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TRAINS AROUND YERMONT 



Green Mountain Railroad offers three scenie raił 
excursions in Vermont. The Vermont Vallev Flyer 
(Manchester to Arlington), Green Mountain Flyer 
(Bellows Falls to Chester) and the Champlain 
Valley Weekender (Burlington to Middlebury). 

For information and Schedule of 
events contact: 

GREEN MOUNTAIN RAILROAD 

P.O. Box 498, 54 Depot Street 
Bellows Falls, VT 05101 
802-463-3069, 800-707-3530 
E-mail: railtour@sover.net _ www.rails-vt.com 
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COUNTRY STORĘ 
ANTI9UE MALL 
ARTS & CRAFTS CENTER 

Miniaturę Train Rides 
Antiąue Carousel 
Vermont Sugar House 
Canoe and Kayak Rentals 

EVENTS: 1-800-438-5565 

1-89 Exit 1, Route 4, Quechee, VT 05059 
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Visit Morgan Horse Museum 

Morgan Demonstrations 
Research Center 
Programs - Exhibit 

Showcase of Agriculture June 27,1999 


Monday—Friday 9-4 
(except major holidays). 

Saturdays 10-2, Memoriał 
Day to Columbus Day. 




% 


Of THE MORGAN HORSE 


122 Bostwick Rd., Shelburne, Vt 
802-985-8665 

Located next to the Shelburne Museum 

website:http://members.tripod.com/~NMMH/ 
e-mail: morgans@together.net 
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Spend some time on the 
wild side and enjoy: 

♦ the Vermont Raptor Center, 
living museum with morę than 
25 species of birds of prey, offering 
raptor encounters, flight demonstrations 
and tours 


♦ 78 acres of self-guided naturę trails 

♦ educational exhibits and Naturę Shop 


Open daily, May through October, 10 am-5 pm 
Admission: $6 adults, $3 students, $2 children 5-11 

27023 Church Hill Road 
Woodstock, VT 05091-9642 
802-457-2779 www.vinsweb.org 
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Visit Vermont’s 
Tastiest Attraction! 




Rte. 7, Ferrisburg, 
VT 05456 


New location: 

100 Dorset St. 

S. Burlington, VT 


www.dakinfarm.com 


Famous nationwide for 
fine corn cob smoked 
meats, Vermont ched¬ 
dar cheese and mapie 
syrup. See products 
madę, try free samples, 
free slide show. 


The Very Best From Yermont! 
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-^fJćTę^^pyer 200 Crafts and 
\Antiques Booths 



vAt Kennedy 
Brothers 

The Factory Marketplace is your center 
for Vermont Crafts, Antiques and Food. 
Everything from Jewelry to Wrought Iron, 
to the Kennedy Brothers Woodenware Outlet, 
Vermont Marble to Mapie Syrup. A scoop shop 
and a dęli are here for delightful snacks. 

Free Parking, Sparkling Rest Rooms 
and Children’s Play Area. 

Open daily in Vergennes, VT 

Rt. 22A (Just off Rl. 7) (802) 877-2975 

www.kennedy-brothers.com 
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ApplelJfBarn 

& Country Bakę Shop 

Route 7 South Bennington 
802-447-7780 or 888-8APPLES 
www.theapplebarn.com 

A MUST BEFORE GOING HOME 
Orchard Apples & Seasonal Vegetables 
• Vt's Finest Baked Goods • Fresh Apple 
Cider* Cider Donuts • Vermont Cheese • 
Fudge & Mapie Products • Hard Cider • 
Wines • Country Gifts 
Open Daily • Nationwide Shipping 
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HISTORY IS HERE 


THE BENNINGTON MUSEUM 
& Grandma Moses Gallery 

• World’s largest 
collection of Grandma 
Moses paintings 

• Unique Museum Shop 

• Exceptional collection 
of Bennington pottery, 
military artifacts, 
antique touring car, 
furniture, paintings, toys, tools, dolls 

• Hadwen Woods Naturę Trail & Pienie Area 

OPEN DAILY 

West Main Street, Bennington VT 

(802) 447-1571 www.benningtonmuseiuri.com 
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Abraham Lincoln’s descendants lived until 1975 in 
this 24-room Georgian Revival mansion in the scenie 
Vermont village of Manchester. The formal gardens, 
established in 1907, display a spectacular bloom of 
peonies, roses and lilies during the summer months. 

Newly restored kitchen gardens. 

Tours Daily — Mid-May through October 
Grounds open 9:30 A.M. Last tour begins at 4:00 P.M. 

Historie 7A South. Manchester, VT 05254 

Information 802-362-1788 • www.hildene.org 


Billings Farm & Museum 

Woodstock, Yermont 



A Living Museum 

of Vermont’s Rural Past 


Working dairy farm • farm house 
Yermont farm life exhibits 


A Place in the Land 

a 1999 Academy Award nominee film 

May 1 - October 31,10:00 am - 5:00 pm 
802/457-2355 • www/billingsfarm.org 
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There is only 
one Stowe. 
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Visitors Center: Open daily May 1- Oct. 31 (closedjuly 4) 
Mon.-Sat. 8:30-5:00, Sun. noon-5:00 
Historie quarry - Video - Dispiays - Vt.-made gifts - 
Narrated Quarry Tour: 

June—mid-Oct. M-F. 9-15-3:00 Exciting tours to 
50-acre, 600 ft. deep ACTIVE quarry. Smali fee. 

Manufacturing: M-F 8:00-3:30 year-round, 
closed holidays. Cutting, polishing, 
SCULPTING. Free admission. 
ę Exit 6,1-89 Follow signs to 
Visitors Center/Quarry 
Rock of Ages Tours, Dept. VL, 

PO Box 482, Barre,VT 05641 
802-476-3119 
://\vwvv.rockofages.com 


YOL LI 


OF AGES 

WORLDS 
LARGEST 
GRANITE OUARRIES! 


caBor 


I Vermont 

Best Cheddar in the World 

www.caboteheese.com 

Visit us at two locations: Cabot Visitors’ Center 
at the factory in Cabot, or the Cabot Annex Storę 
in Waterbury. In Cabot, enjoy a video, factory 
specials & free samples. Watch us make our 
renowned dairy foods. Cali for tour days and 
times, as well as cheese-making days. Rte. 2 to 
Rte. 215, Cabot. (802) 563-2231. Waterbury loca- 
tion includes Vermont specialty foods, video and 
samples. Rte. 100, Waterbury, (802) 244-6334. 
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EXCITING NEW EXHIBIT! 

at the WorlcTs Largest Marble Museum 


Experience EartlTs geological 
Kistory and its ongoing evolution. 


• Onelófsa^kind 160 foot Murat! 


* Spmtrans and Dispiays! 

* REAL hands-on Fossils! 


* Demonstrations by ^^1 I 1 

Dr. Rock... AND OUR 1 | I 

OTHER GREAT EXHIBITS! MARBLE 

E X H I B I T 

52 Main Sł • Procłor, VT • 800-427-1396 • www.vermont-marble.con 


wf-'; ‘i L 




’ Hands-on actlvities for the whole family 
Climb aboard a full-sized 
gunboat replica 

* Explore interacttve exhibits & new 

discoveries 

* View our working Blacksmith Shop 

' Kids' Maritime Playground 
* Browse the Gifit Shop 
’ Pienie or dine nearby 

Open Daily 10-5 • May 3 - Oct. 17 
(802) 475-2022 »www.lcmm.org 


-^'andcniłted luskcts and wickcr tiimitnrc at 
• /U omlet priccs. dircct from woikshops around 
the world. Plus silk and dried tlowcrs and nonie 
acccssorics. TwoYcrmont locations: Exit 4 off 1-91. 
Rte 5. Putncy.(802)38"-5509. Rte YV4 miles south 
of Manchester \illage. 
(802)362-1 (i09. 

• )pen ~ days. 

^ cńcdit 
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• Complete Fly^Fishing & 
Wingshooting Outfitters 

• Classic Country Fashions for 
Men (Se Women 

• Rugged Outdoor Wear 

• Distinctive Gifts for the 
Country Home 

• Guaranteed Quality Since 1856 

Oryls 

Historie Route 7A, Manchester, VT 
802-362-3750 • Open daily 9-6 
wvwv.orvis.com 


[i 


.GARDENER’ 
DELIGHT 

DISPLAY GARDENS! 
Tropical Conservatory 
900 Perennial Varieties 
Herbs • Roses • Watergardens 
16 Greenhouses • Dwarf Conifers 
"THE GARDEN GIFT SHOP" 
Enjoy Complimentary Cappuccino 
www.equinoxvalleynursery.com 
EQUINOX VALLEY NURSERY 
Historie Rte. 7A, Manchester, VT 
2 miles south of the village 
(802) 362-2610 

u 
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On the Heritage Trail in Washington County... a Colonial crossroads. 

Country roads lead you from site to site of special interest. British encampments & Colonial forts. The 
birthplace of the US Navy. The homestead of Grandma Moses. Naturę preserves and natural history 
museums. Canal locks, covered bridges & scenie train rides. Siatę roofs crown Victorian mansions on vil- 
lage sąuares. Fine inns and restaurants await you at day’s end. Embark onyour own trail of discovery! 

c 



SKENESBOROUGH MUSEUM 

& Urban Cultural Park Visitor Center 

“Birthplace of the 
U.S. Navy” 

Open daily June to 
Labor Day, Whitehall 
Tours Welcome 
(518)499-0716/1155 

Gourmet dining... overlooking the water. 
FINCH & CHUBB 
INN & RESTAURANT 

Serving Lunch & Dinner. 

Rooms & suites overlook- 
ing the water from $39. 

Swimming pool. AAA approved. 

82N William St., Whitehall (518) 499-2049 

OLD FORT HOUSE MUSEUM 

Five building complex of local history 
Daily l-5pm June-August 
Weekends through October 10 
29 Broadway, Fort Edward (518) 747-9600 



THE ANVIL 

RESTAURANT 

Fine dining in the 
relaxed atmosphere of 
an authentic blacksmith shop. Open 
7 days a week for your dining pleasure. 
67 Broadway, Rt. 4, Ft. Edward 
(518) 747-0556 



L 

THE BATTEN KILL RAMBLER 

Scenie Train takes you back to old days of rail- 
roading with a leisurely 12 mile ride along the 
Batten Kill between stations in Salem and 
Cambridge. Scheduled ser- 
vice Mem. Day Wkend-Labor 

Day. ZOMi - 

Special events all season. 


SLATEVALLEY MUSEUM 
Celebratinga Heritage Set in Stone 
Open Year Round 
Tuesday 8c Friday 1-5 
Saturday 10-4 
17 Water Street, 
Granville 
(518)642-1417 

PEMBER MUSEUM 
OF NATURAL HISTORY 
& Hebron Naturę Preserve 

Victorian-era 
Natural Collections 
Tues.-Fri. 1-5, Sat. 10-3 
33 W. Main Street, 

Granville (518) 642-1515 

VisitMrs. Lord's (of Lord & Taylor) Victorian tnanor 

THE WHITE ROSĘ INN 

Bed 8c Breakfast open 
daily. Reserved dining: 

Tues.-Sat. 6-8 
Antiques & gifts: 

Tues.-Sat. 11-5, Sun. by chance or appt. 
Rt. 17&22,NorthGranville (518)642-1511 
www.The White Rosę Inn.com 
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GRAND OPENING JULY 1999 

CAMBRIDGE HOTEL 

Enjoy our newly renovated 
Yictorian Hotel 
Guest rooms, fireside cocktail lounge. 
Breakfast, lunch & dinner. Banquets. 

4 W. Main St., Cambridge (518) 677-5626 

www.cambridgehotel.com 

Original Home of Apple Pie a la modę 


VISIT ALL OUR MUSEUMS! 

Please cali ahead for hours. 

U] Hartford Town & Howard Hanna Cml War 
Enlistment Center, Hartford (518) 632-5201 
ni Log Village GristMill Museum, Hartford, 
(518) 632-5237 


Georgi Museum & Park, Shushan 854-3590 
UJ Shushan Covered Bridge Museum, Shushan 
(518) 854-3870 

EQ Past Particles Museum, Cambridge, 
(518)854-3143 

ES Cambridge Historical Museum, (518) 677-5214 


ES Rough & Ready Engine Company Number 2, 
Greenwich (518) 692-2788 
EQ Washington County Fairgrounds Museums, 
Greenwich, (518)692-2464 
ES Wing-Northup House, Ft. Edward 747-9108 
ES Rogers Island Yisitors Center, Ft. Edward 747-3693 


WORLD APART 


W A Y OF LIFE 


Washington County HUTY. 

Cali for our Travel Guide & Calendar of Events! Washington County Tourism Association, County Building, Fort Edward, NY 12828 
(888)203-8622 (518)746-2294 e-mail: Tourisminfo@washingtoncounty.org Website: www.washingtoncounty.org _ 
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To A mis, to Amis! 
The Garden Is Corning! 


A h, summer in Vermont. Iced cof- 
fee, gin and tonics. Jumping in 
swimming holes, fishing in 
rivers, driving out for a creemee. 

Fat chance. 

Oh surę, some Vermonters actually 
have summers like that. I've seen 
them enjoying themselves. In a cob- 
webbed nook of my mind, I recall sum¬ 
mers like that myself, back when I 
was a carefree Stowe ski bum or citi- 
fied denizen of the state's Capital, 
Montpelier. 

Now, though, I spend my summers 
waging war. It's one of the secret, un- 
spoken duties that come with Ver- 
mont land ownership. Actually, duty 
isn't the right word: Try enslavement, 
or being taken hostage by one's prop- 
erty — in my case 17 acres and an old 
farmstead in the central Vermont town 
of Calais. 

When summer cornes, I seem to 
spend every waking moment beating 
naturę back with an arsenał of loud, 
noxious internal combustion devices, 
garden tools, slashing and cutting irn- 
plements and an exhausting amount of 
sweat eąuity. 

Unfortunately, evidence is every- 
where that I am losing and the coun- 
tryside is winning. Vegetation gets ever 
higher and thicker in my fields, the 
trees stretch farther across the stone 
walls and insinuate themselves into 
the old pastures, the red osier slinks 
closer to the house, the wild raspber- 
ries and vines creep deeper into the 
lawn. Make that nominał lawn, or per- 
haps conceptual lawn. Despite inces- 
sant mowing, most of the time it looks 


By Andrew L. Nemethy 
Illustrated by Jeff Danziger 


like a hayfield waiting to be baled 
rather than one of those manicured 
green suburban swaths. Minę func- 
tions primarily as a battlefield where 
yarious weeds fight for dominance. 

Most yisitors think of Vermont as a 
cool northern place: the Green Moun- 
tain State. They assume this to be a 
literał description, but the real mean- 
ing is that mountains of green stuff ex- 
plode yirtually overnight. In summer, 
we're the Green Jungle State. Amazon 
rain forests are a desert by comparison 
and Southern kudzu is a delicate green- 
house plant stacked up against Ver- 
mont's one-two punches of burdock 
and thistle, white pine and hawthorne, 
red osier and alder. 

To gardeners and field owners, each 
year features a Napoleonie campaign 
by a green army of plants and trees de- 
termined to return things to the Forest 
Primeval. The first settlers denuded 
the State in the 1800s, but now we're 


80 percent trees again. You wonder 
why so many Vermonters love winter? 
It's because nothing grows. 

A few summers ago, we had a rarity, 
a parching summer drought. For a few 
blissful weeks it slowed the ceaseless 
growing. For a joyous month I didn't 
mow the lawn and I could see vegeta- 
bles in my garden instead of pigweed 
and purslane. But the reprieve ended 
with torrential downpours. Six weeks 
of repressed growth galloped out 
overnight like some demonie horror 
released from the erypt. Weeds ran 
amok in the garden, thistle covered 
the field below my perennial bed, 
quack grass and chickweed and creep- 
ing thyme and jewelweed and other 
spreading stuff overtook everything. In 
an instant I was six weeks behind. 

Where I had dumped 13 cubic yards 
of gravel on the old barnyard to create 
a solid, level parking spot, convinced it 
would be imperyious to growth, four- 
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foot-high weeds leaned in on the sides 
and plantain colonized the center. It 
was the weed version of a battlefield 
pincer movement: My parking spot be- 
came a strategie enclave shrinking be- 
fore my eyes. 

Having seen for once what a neat 
yard actually looks like, this green 
blitzkrieg left me even morę disheart- 
ened than usual — especially sińce I 
still faced the inevitable annual as- 
sault of the monstrous mystery veg- 
etables, the horticultural coup de 
grace. 

This usually happens in late July. 
One day I go out to my compost pile 
and find a prickly vine encircling 
everything like some botanic boa con- 
strictor. In the middle, ineubating in a 
steamy, shaded bed of fetid half-rotten 
yegetables, is an alien spawn, part 
pumpkin, part zucchini, part God 
knows what, but it's on steroids, that's 
for surę, with a smooth reptilian skin 
of green and yellow stripes and an 
ominous bulge that makes you wonder 
what happened to that woodchuck you 
saw earlier in the summer. 

Each day on my visit to the com¬ 
post, I watch it, transfixed, vacillating 
between horror and fascination, be- 
tween hacking it to pieces with a ma- 
chete or loading it in the back of a 
pickup to see if it might win a prize in 
the Obscene Monstrous Vegetable cat- 
egory at the Tunbridge World's Fair. 

In delirious moments, I actually 
wonder if I should try to eat some of it, 
but I never lcnow whether it's a baking 
or boiling sąuash (Butterchini? Zub- 
bard?). Wisely, I leave it alone. 

Meanwhile, in the garden, volunteer 
tomatoes sprout and grow in days to 
the same size my lovingly raised toma¬ 
toes have grown in eight weeks. Pump¬ 
kin vines slither everywhere like trip- 
wires and wild morning glories wrap 
their tentacles around the fence. Mat- 
ted down by torrential rains, the thick 
hay mulch I put down to suppress 
weeds in June becomes a hotel for 
clover conventions and grass get-to- 
gethers by July. 

Facing this yearly onslaught, I never 
know whether to laugh or ery at the 
idea that Vermont has a cold, unforgiv- 
ing climate. OK, this is true for about 
eight months of the year. But the rest 
of the time Vermont is a vast hos- 
pitable Petri dish for anything green. 


From about the middle of June, 
when the summer switch suddenly 
flips on, we're in for hot steamy days 
with dry sunny interludes, damp cool 
nights and thundershowers worthy of 
the Florida panhandle. If Vermont 
weather were human, there is no doubt 
it would be Jekyll and Flyde. 

My theory is that this climatic flip- 
flop has created plants that are horti¬ 
cultural Arnold Schwarzeneggers. 
When they finally escape from Win¬ 
ter^ 30-below temperatures, blustery 
winds and deep, killing frosts, they go 
rampaging like Rambo and resist oblit- 
eration like an agricultural Terminator 
II. How else to explain how in just 
days armies of milkweed and golden- 
rod and white pine and apple trees can 
sweep across pastures like Genghis 
Khan, or how monstrous burdocks and 
yicious five-foot thistle plants bristling 
with hypodermic needles can colonize 
the lawn overnight. Clint Eastwood 
with leaves! 

This rapacious behavior extends to 
so-called "cultivated" perennials, 
whose behavior is anything but. When 
I began perennial gardening, my mind's 
eye was filled with pleasant images of 
garden forays a la Smith & Hawken — 
khaki garden clothes and some lovely 
teak-handled, silver-tined, heritage- 
ąuality cultivating device in my soft, 
gardening-gloved hand as I pulled a 
weed or two from my neat flower beds. 

Forget it. The two prime tools for 
perennial gardening in Vermont are a 
machete and a baekhoe, and the pri- 
mary pose of most gardeners is stretch- 
ing his or her aching back. My peren¬ 
nials exhibit a decidedly Malthusian 
reproductive ąuality, spreading like 
the plague. Cultivating these plants 
has morę in common with pest con- 
trol than gardening. Here, gardening 
involves trying to hack back, uproot or 
otherwise control one's flowers so the 
perennial bed is in some way distin- 
guishable from a jungle. 

Pm not kidding about the baekhoe. 
Landscaping for a stone wali a few 
years ago, I had the excavator use his 
baekhoe to puli up a two-foot-wide 
clump of day lilies. It saved me half a 
day of back-breaking work with an axe 
and shovel (you won't see this in 
Smith & Hawken). The rhizome of a 
lily is tougher than Kevlar, the stuff 
(Continued on page 29) 


Enjoy Easter 



www.fairbanksmuseum.org 


do tolks come 
from miles around 
to see it? jj 


J { ^SWE R s Ąr 


MUSEUM & 
PLANETARIUM 

MAIN STREET, ST. JOHNSBURY, VT 802 748-2372 


What unusual gift did 

Robert Louis 
Stevenson leave 

St. Johnsbury^s 
I Annie Ide in his will? 
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69 RAILROAD STREET • ST. JOHNSBURY W 


& Lodge Storę 


Philip R. Goodwin 
Prints^SoAntlers 
& Taxidermy / Qd 
Hickory Furniture 
& Camp Decorations; 
Vintage Canoes, 

Pack Baskets, Snow- 
shoesf^cWisitour 
Winę Vault / 0D Fashions 
by Samii, Lillunn & 

True Grit; Pendleton 
Blankets 

Let the 
outside 
in. 
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Our KINGDQM 

siimir in the Northeast Kingdom... you’ve 
never seen so many wildflowers or lakes so pristine. 

Come and enjoy this unique region of Vermont with its 
sensational museums and excellent restaurants. Not to 
mention our wonderful bed & breakfasts, full-service 
inns, campgrounds and quality motels. Unique shop- 
ping opportunities from Vermont-made products and 
crafts to antiques await visitors. And for the sports 
enthusiast, there is golfing, hiking, biking, and morę. 

Route 5 runs through the heart of the Kingdom. 
Come visit our special Kingdom year-round! 


easy hours 
from major New 
England cities via 
1-91 & 1-93 & US Rts 2 & 5. 

Discover Vermont’s 
Northeast Kingdom. 
Northeast Kingdom 
Travel & Tourism 
Association 
P.O. Box 355 
Island Pond, VT 05846 

1-888-884-8001 

www.travelthekingdom.com 
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A .Special !nvitation 

Oelebrating over 80 years in the farm and 
garden inaustry, CogeHs Sugar House welcomes 
you to visit our newest storę here in the 
beautiful hills of Southern Vermont. 

• Perennials • Log Cabin Gift Shop filled with fine Home & 

Garden Accessories • Exc|uisite Horals • Candles & Gifts 

Open year round with the exception of Jan. lOth-Feb. lOth & Aug. Ist-lOth. 

I Catalogorders onlcj duringthese weeles. 

Coger's Sugar hdouse Gardens 

H Baltimore Rd., No. Springfield, VT 0^0 • Junction Rt. IOĆ & Rt. 10 

1 (800) S88-2d4S « www.cogersugamouse.com ę a ii f or a FREE Catalog! 


Annuals 1 




6 Bellows Falls 
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5 Putney 

Newfane 



3 Marlboro 


2 Brattleboro 


1 Guilford Q 


MASSACHUSETTS 


OTHER ADYERTISERS LOCATED IN THIS REGION: 


Map 1: Broad-Axe Beam Co., Guilford 
(See our ad page 93) 

Map 2: David D. Parker Stuctural 
Restoration, Brattleboro, 

(See our ad page 87) 

Map 2: Vt Artisan Designs, Brattleboro, 
(See our ad page 15) 

Map 3: Marlboro School and Festival, 
Marlboro (See our ad page 95) 

Map 4: Windham RMO, Newfane 
(See our ad page 83) 

Map 5: Basketville, Putney 
(See our ad page 23) 

Map 6: Green Mountain Railroad, 
Bellows Falls, (See our ad page 22) 
Map 7: Von Bargen’s, Springfield 
(See our ad page 7) 


Map 9: Timberpeg, Claremont, NH, 
(See our ad page 21) 

Map 10: Claire Murray, Ascutney, 
(See our ad page 81) 

Map 11: Cider Hill Gardens, Windsor 
(See our ad page 15) 

Map 12: Anichini Outlet Storę, West 
Lebanon, NH (See our ad page 92) 
Map 13: Fat Hat, Ouechee 
(See our ad page 81) 

Map 13: Ouechee Gorge Village, 
Ouechee (See our ad page 22) 

Map 14: Billings Farm & Museum, 
Woodstock (See our ad page 22) 
Map 14: Vermont Institute of Natural 
Science, Woodstock 
(See our ad page 22) 


Map 14: Woodstock Corporation, 
Woodstock (See our ad page 104) 
Map 16 & 17: Pompanoosuc Mills, 

East Thetford, VT and Hanover, NH 
(See our ad page 8) 

Map 16: Kendal at Hanover, Hanover, 
NH (See our ad Cover3) 

Map 18: McLaughry Real Estate, Fairlee 
(See our ad page 102) 

Map 20: Matthew Burak Furniture, 
Danville (See our ad page 14) 

Map 21: Mountain View Creamery, 

East Burkę (See our ad page 74) 

Map 21: Peter D. Watson Agency, Inc., 
East Burkę (See our ad page 104) 
Map 22: Strictly Vermont Candles, 
Holland (See our ad page 81) 
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The Machinę | 

Tool Trail 

Windsor Ml. Ascutney Springfield 

I t was known as “Precision Valley,” the 
birthplace and center of the machinę 
tool industry in Vermont — and the indus- 
trial world. 

Now, an historical tour celebrates this rich 
history and acknowledges the businesses 
that have grown up in its shadow. Fleven 
sites capture the entrepreneurial spirit of 
this region. 

Begin your tour at the American Precision 
Museum on historie Ht.5, then on to sites 
such as Windsor Train Station, Inn at 
Windsor, Vermont State Craft Center at 
Windsor House, Constitution House, 
Simon Pearce, and Catamount Brewery. 
For information 802-674-5781. 


Sponsored by Ascutney Mountain Resort, imiling you to 
stay with us while exploring the Machinę Tool Trail. 
l-800-243-0011.www.ascutney.com i 


Ascutney 


Most sites handicapped accessible 


Enjoy Windsor on Historie ROUTE 5 


photo credit: Jessie Lombard 

The WINDSOR 
MT. ASCUTNEY REGION 

Birthplace of the “Republic of 
Vermont” where Vermont’s first 
constitution was signed, 

July 8, 1777. Site of the longest 
covered bridge, Constitution 
House, Saint Gaudens National 
Historie Site, and a Vermont 
Craft Center. Celebrating 
Heritage Days July 10 and 11 
with home and garden tours, 
re-enaetments, musie, food, and 
fun. Visit www.windsorvt.com 

802 - 674-5910 
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“See it Madę” 




SIMON PEARCE 

(800) 774-5277 


CATAMOUNT 
BREWING COMPANY 

(800) 540-2248 


In Windsor, Vermont 
Exit 9 off Interstate 91 
1 Mile South on Route 5 

Factory Tours and Retail Stores 


Pottery 


Brewery 


Glass Factory 
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Continued from page 26 

they use in bulletproof vests. The 
amusing euphemism for this, by the 
way, is "dividing" perennials. Might 
as well try to "divide" an oak. 

Vermont woods aren't any easier to 
deal with. I enjoy walking and moun- 
tain biking on my old logging roads, 
but each year, despite my best efforts, 
the trails turn into an excruciating 
gauntlet where brambles grab my 
arms, nettles Sting my feet and leaves 
slap my face. After a jaunt in the 
woods, I look like I've been dancing 
with a Saguaro cactus. 

Besides obliterating spare time, Ver- 
mont's green giantism makes life mis- 
erable for wretches like me who have a 
habit of absentmindedly putting tools 
down in the garden or lawn, planning 
to piele them up later. Big mistake. Of- 
ten, they don't emerge until October 
or November, or when I run the lawn 
mower or rototiller over them. 

As for the pruning saw, it will 
emerge at apple picking time when I 
trip on it in the orchard grass. And the 
garden hose laid on the lawn will re- 
ąuire five minutes searching to find 
just a few days later. 

The ultimate landowner's nightmare 
in Vermont, though, has to be red osier. 
Shrubby and low-growing, it spreads 
with dense springy mats of twigs that 
are as persistent as a flock of deer flies 
and as ąuick to grow as a zucchini in 
August. For several years I've watched 
my neighbor go out each spring with a 
big walk-behind rotary cutter trying to 
beat back the shrub on the field below 
my house. Every year it spreads its ten- 
tacles farther. This is one red menace 
Fm actually worried about. 

When the killing frosts of September 
come and we slide into the dismal, 
drab brown and gray colors of Novem- 
ber, others may lament the passing of 
summer. Not me. 

Knowing that the green juggernaut 
has finally halted is indeed cold com- 
fort. For eight months or so, I know I 
won't have to tear, till, uproot, hack, 
cut or mow, cleave, eviscerate or chop 
a single plant or tree — let alone dis- 
member an alien sąuash. 

Now, if I could just find that sickle I 
put down somewhere last June ... 


Andrew Nemethy writes about Vermont 
State Parks starting on page 18 in this is- 
sue. 
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EST. 1769 

Historie Route 7A, Manchester Yillage, Yermont 05254 
www.equ i noxresort .com 


HISTORJC 

HOTELS.-/ 

AMFRICA 
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Retire to a place where freedom is just as important now as it was in colonial 
days. Morę than 200 years ago, our founding fathers madę history and won their 
independence and freedom. At Williamsburg Landing, were equally proud of 
our own legacy in offering residents outstanding choices of beautiful homes and 
apartments. At Woodhaven, our health care complex, we provide 
several levels of specialized care for your comfort and security. 

With all the amenities you expect and the services you , Y7II T , A ., CDT TD ^ 
deserve, theres no better place to exercise your own freedom of LANDING 
choice! Cali us today or visit our web site! 


www.williamsburglanding.baweb.com. 

1-800-554-5517 • 5700 Williamsburg Landing Drive, Williamsburg, VA 23185 


After tŁis, youll never look at 
potkoles tke same way 


Experience the thrill of off-road driving and the elegance of The Equinox. 
The Land Rover Driving School at The Ekjuinox is the first of its kind 
in the United States. Our specially designed training course 
offers a challenge for drivers 
of every level and personalized 
instruction from our experienced staff. Prices 
begin at $150 for an introductoiy class. A wide 
rangę of special driving packages are also available. 

To reserve your off-road adventure, cali 
The Equinox at (800) 362-4747; in Vermont 
at (802) 362-4700, or contactyour travel agent. 

Be surę to mention Vermont Life Magazine and 
be entered to win a weekend getaway for two. 
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T here isn't even a bump 
when I cross the border from 
Massachusetts into Guil- 
ford, Vermont. The highway 
looks the same ; it could be a 
set from a Clark Gable movie, 
right down to the now-aban- 
doned snack bars and tourist 
cabins. The posted speed limit 
is 40.1 glance at the speedome- 
ter and am almost surprised to 
see that's what Fm doing. 

In yermont, U.S. Route 5 is 
one of those highways where 
you drive the road, instead of 
the speedometer. It follows the 
Connecticut River all the way 
up to Barnet, where it veers to 
the northwest up the Passump- 
sic River on the old Indian 
route to the St. Lawrence Valley. Laid out 
on the route of ancient trails, it loops 
around the shoulders of hills and swoops 
through brook beds in between. 


By Willem Lange 
Photographed by Alden Pellett 


Bellows i 
Falls y 


Putney . 4 
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Brattlebor* 


MASS ACH U SET 


Route 5 winds along the Connecticut River just north of the Newbury 
Oxbozu, on its meandeńng way between the Massachusetts 
and Canadian borders. 



















Derby Linę and the Canadian border are 200 
miles ahead, around hundreds of loops and 
through dozens of towns. To a driver accus- 
tomed to Interstate highways, that seems a 
long way. I wonder how it seemed to an Indian, 
returning north from trading or raiding, or to 
an early pioneer, chopping a road for his oxen. 
Or to Rogers' Rangers, who traversed most of 
its route in October of 1759, during the harried 
retreat from their raid on the Canadian village 
of St. Francis. 

I first saw Route 5 in the middle 1950s, on 
the way to the White Mountains. The Inter- 
states were still unbuilt then, so everyone go- 
ing up and down the valley used Route 5, 
which shared the riverbank with the Boston & 
Maine railroad tracks. It was a lovely drive, in 
spite of the occasional farm tractor or Grey- 
hound bus. Every yillage straddled a stream, 


whose water power was the reason for the vil- 
lage in the first place. Depending on the time 
of year, the air of the valley was redolent of 
mapie sap, barn dressing, fresh-mown hay or 
burning leaves. 

Nowadays, the massive embankments and 
road cuts of Interstate 91 shove everything else 
aside, bisecting hundreds of old farms and 
wood lots on the road's way to Quebec. But 
paradoxically, the Interstate highway has actu- 
ally saved Route 5. As traffic elsewhere has in- 
creased dramatically, this lovely old road still 
carries pretty much only local traffic. 

Heading north, I pass under an interchange, 
and Brattleboro seems to spring out of nowhere. 
The business district has spread southward 
right to the Interstate. Surprisingly, of the 
towns on the river, Brattleboro alone has kept 
its downtown yigorous — Latchis Theater, 
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Sam's Army & Navy Depart¬ 
ment Storę (worth an hour, eas- 
ily), Vermont National Bank and 
teenagers with multihued hair 
hanging out near the coffee shop. 
North of downtown, sprawi. 

Putney is next, home town of 
Basketville and, back in the 
1970s, the home base of most of 



the U.S. national cross-country ski team. Put¬ 
ney has its eyes turned eagerly toward the road, 
selling motel rooms, crafts, syrup and farm pro- 
duce. In Bellows Falls, the Hetty Green Motel 
catches my eye. I check, and surę enough, the 
notorious "Witch of Wall Street/' who par- 
layed her inheritance into one of the world's 
greatest fortunes, is buried here. 

Beyond Bellows Falls lies the Weathersfield 
Bow, one of the prettiest parts of Route 5 in 
Vermont. The Interstate retreats up behind the 
hills here, and the old road winds unvexed 
through a classic river-bottom forest and long 
meadows beside glittering cobalt water. 

In the shadow of Mount Ascutney, Windsor 
has shrines to two very different aspects of Ver- 
mont history. On the south end of town, the 
Vermont Precision Museum maintains a build- 
ing fuli of old machinery celebrating the Yan- 
lcee inventiveness that sparked America^ in- 
dustrial era. On its north end, the Old Consti- 
tution House, a former tavern sińce trans- 
formed into a State historie site, celebrates the 
writing of Vermont's justly famous 1777 Con- 
stitution, a document that banned slavery and 
confirmed the rest of New England in its belief 
that Vermont was a hotbed of dangerously rad- 
ical thought. A turn toward the river near the 
center of town will bring you to the Windsor- 
Cornish Bridge — one of the longest covered 
bridges in North America or anywhere. 

Farther north, a new bridge over the White 
River in White River Junction bypasses the 
downtown. I almost always avoid the bridge 
and make a ąuick pass by the Polka Dot 
Restaurant for a cup of genuine railroad coffee, 
guaranteed to keep you awake at least to the 
Canadian border. Then it's north through 
Wilder and Norwich, bedroom communities 
for the busy tri-town area. Beyond Norwich, 
though, we descend again to the river plain and 
begin to pass some working farms. Cliffs on 
the left are remnants of the Ammonoosuc 
Thrust fault, where ancient beds of the earth's 
crust rode up and over the surface to the east. 
In season, peregrine falcons and hang gliders 
launch themselves from the ledges. 

We also climb up and down over the sandy 
remnants of the bottom of glacial Lalce Hitch¬ 
cock, which once filled this valley from Mid- 
dletown, Connecticut, to East Thetford. There 
are lots of old cemeteries here. The old-timers 


In southem 
Vermont, the higli- 
way rolls through 
Bmttleboro's busy 
downtown, where 
daily life go es on in 
a historie town- 
scape. 

Below, Crossing 
guard Ed Pickering 
ushers school chil- 
dren across Brattle- 
boro's Canal Street, 
which is Route 5. 
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were no fools ; they located graveyards where 
the digging was easiest. 

The bridge between Fairlee and Orford, New 
Hampshire, hangs grandly from a pair of rain- 
bow trusses and has just been officially de- 
clared a historical treasure worth saving. Dur- 
ing my 1955 visit, I skinned up one of the rain- 
bows and, with the self-timer on my little cam¬ 
era, took several pictures of myself skipping 
around up there. Looking at it now, I wonder if 
I still dare to do it on my artificial knees, and 
feel my stornach churning uneasily. 

The houses begin to get newer and bigger. 
Lower in the valley, they're 18th century and 
modest; here they're 19th-century and huge, 


with Grecian Revival cornerboards and ąuoins 
and wrought ironwork on the chimneys. The 
style reflects the expansion of population up 
the valley over the past 250 years. North of 
Newbury we pass a dodecagonal barn, an al- 
most exact duplicate of one across the river 
near Haverhill. Same carpenters, Tli bet. Far 
off, we spot the huge Comerford hydroelectric 
dam, which would be a perfect setting for a 
nail-biting James Bond film. 

St. Johnsbury, the beneficiary of the 19th- 
century Fairbanks fortunę, is one of the richest 
architectural treasures in New England. It's 
also the town where Henry Ford and his cronies 
Thomas Edison and Harvey Firestone used to 




















stop to pick up a few fresh cases of Vermont 
Common Crackers on their way to summer 
rustication in the Adirondacks. I manage to get 
past Dunkin' Donuts without stopping. My 
destination is still a few miles ahead. Ten min- 
utes later, there it is: The Miss Lyndonville 
Diner. Like Mecca for a Mosiem, it's a place 
you've got to visit before you die. It's jammed, 
and no wonder: hash browns, toasted home- 
made bread, ham steak, blueberry rollups, local 
sausage — oh, my! The sugar-crusted apple pie 
with a slice of Vermont cheddar melted on top 
is beyond description. 

Properly fortified, I head farther into the 
Northeast Kingdom. I pass a road named "Lit- 
tle Egypt." Could it be a tribute to the famous 
exotic dancer? "No," says a local postmaster 
who's never heard of the lady. "It's because up 
behind all those spruces there's a lot of sand 
dunes and stuff. Looks just like Egypt. Used to 
be a village named Egypt, too." The elm trees 
are still dying here ; tamaracks begin to linę the 
road. Beaver dams and moose-crossing signs in- 
dicate Tm leaving the Connecticut watershed. 
And within a few minutes there 7 s north-flow- 
ing water beside the road — the Barton River. 



CORN 


Holsteins graze in 
the fields of the 
Connecticut Valle\j, 
opposite pcige. 
Below, Dick Swen- 
son at thefamily 
produce stand in 
Newbury; William 
Driscoll and his old 
Massey-Ferguson 
tractor, south of 
White River Junc- 
tion. He has tumed 
down offers to buy 
it because he's 
hoping to get it 
started some day. 
Left, one of the 
winding sections 
that makes Route 5 
int er e sting. 
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Barton itself is a Victorian explosion, with an 
old hotel featuring hanging Windows sticking 
out from a corner tower, and a bottle-and-can 
return storę with the whimsical name of 
"Donna's Redemption. ,/ And suddenly we're in 
the open again. Patches of sunflowers planted 
for the winter birds ; logging trucks with extra 
trailers; French names — Croteau, Choąuette, 
Pepin, Pomerleau — everywhere. This is north- 
flowing country in morę ways than one. 

Newport is now among the most prosperous- 
looking towns on the whole highway, with its 
carefully developed waterfront, marinas and 
shopping centers. A big, gray, stone cathedral, 
St. Mary's, dominates the hill above the Lakę 
Memphremagog waterfront, and the suburban 
shopping and services stretch out northward 
almost all the way to the border. The Lee Wah 
Restaurant features an all-you-can-eat Chinese 
buffet for $4.95. 

And, finally, here's Derby Linę, a staid-look- 
ing New England town running heavily to 
shade trees and white clapboards. But at the far 
end of Main Street, a sudden dip into the gorge 
of the Riyiere Tomifobia brings you to Rock Is- 


land in Stanstead, Quebec,- Canadian Customs, 
and the end of Vermont. Route 5 becomes 
Quebec Route 143 and changes morę in the 
next two miles than it has in the past 200. 

No, the American customs officials assure 
me, the town is most certainly not split; every- 
body lcnows what country he inhabits. But 
some of the buildings are split, thanlcs to an er- 
rant linę laid out by a bibulous British surveyor 
back in the 1830s. The wandering parallel was 
later corrected, but also partially accepted, by 
the Webster-Ashburton Treaty of 1842. As a re- 
sult, several yillage streets cross the border. 
They aren't gated or barred, but a bank of video 
cameras watches them all. An alarm rings next 
to the monitors in the customs office when- 
ever one of them is trayeled, alerting the vigi- 
lant patrolmen to possible yiolations. 

''We had ąuite a bit of excitement here years 
ago," one of them tells me. "The Beatles 
needed to talk face-to-face with somebody here 
in the States, but they couldn't enter the coun¬ 
try because one of them was persona non grata 
on a drug charge. So they were going to come 
to Canada and sit on the stage of the Haskell 
Opera House, which was in Canada; and the 
person they had to see would sit in the theater, 
in the United States. It never came off, but peo- 
ple around here were pretty excited." 

Leaving Derby Linę, I smiled ruefully about 
the plaąue that never would be put up in the 
opera house to marle the historie meeting that 
never was. Then, beginning the curying de- 
scent into Newport, I spotted a yellow high¬ 
way sign: LONG WINDING ROAD. 

You don't suppose that ... ? Nah! ofr 


Writer and storyteller Willem Lange lives in Etna, 
New Hampshire. Photographer Alden Pellett lives 
in Burlington. 


Louis Cheney and 
Bill Pinkham greet 
the morning traffic 
from the porch of 
Webster's snack bar 
and generał storę in 
Mclndoe Falls. 
Opposite page, 
Putney reflections. 
Left r John Cobb 
paints the tool shed 
next to Route 5 at 
Oxbozv Cemetery in 
Newbury; below , 
patrons at the 
famous Miss Lyn- 
dotwille Diner. 



Kindra Clineff 
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A Gem on the 


The Amazing 


Haskell Library 


And Opera House 


By Melanie Menagh 
Photographed by Jon Gilbert Fox 


nn 

be kids, dressed in their Sunday best, dash up the stairs 
^ in eager anticipation. Flying past the box office, 

they burst into the Haskell Opera House auditońum. 

There, they stop a moment on the threshold, drinking it all 
in. Despite thefact that they’ve been here before, the 

scene still gives them pause. 

It is astonishing, breathtaking — a tiny, perfect jewel of a 
theater set precisely on the border of the U.S. and Canada 
(a black stripe painted on the floor marks the boundary 
linę). 

The young audience visiting today is not alone: Experts 
agree about the remarkable beauty and authenticity of the 
Haskell. Recently, a group of architectural historians from 
Quebec declared that, even in their travels 
around Europę, they had never seen anything 
like it: a turn-of-the-century opera house in 
its pristine, original State. And not just any 
opera house: The Haskell was executed by 
the finest architects and designers in the 
field, brought in from Boston to create an 
exuberant fantasy of a theater. 

The stage is surrounded by a rococo 
proscenium arch festooned with fine gilt 
plasterwork garlands. In the mural above, a 
pair of plump, rosy nymphs languish, coyly 
eyeing the audience. The balcony is ringed by 
a row of glittery golden cherubs strumming lyres, 
interspersed with lush bunches of grapes. Above is an or- 
nate tin ceiling of powder pink and buff; the central dome, 
hand painted with a froth of pink roses, is hung with its 
original shimmery, spidery chandelier. 


. 
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The curuing embrace of the Haskell Opera 
Honse balcony frames the stage and its art- 
work. Left, librarian Kim Prangley is in tzvo 
countries at once, perched on the black stripe 
that runs through the building marking the 
U.S.-Canadian border. Below, left, one of the 
cherubs that resides on the balcony. 
























The 398 seats come in three 
styles. In the balcony, they're 
madę of plywood. In the orchestra, 
they're madę of mahogany, and 
the front rows have seats of Mo- 
roccan leather with little wire 
shelves underneath to accommo- 
date the gentlemen's top hats. 

The acoustics are perfect. 

Housed in the same handsome 
Victorian building directly below 
the theater is a free library with 
20,000 titles in English and French 
and its own black border linę 
painted on the floor. It is deco- 
rated with carved fireplaces, ce- 
ramic tiles and 
stained glass,- 
each room is 
paneled with a 
different type of 
rare wood; in 
all, a yeritable 
tempie of the 
arts. 

An arduous 
$800,000 three- 
year renovation 
project, com- 
pleted in 1997, 
restored the 
opera house and 
brought it up to 
building codę 
standards — no 
easy taslc with various govern- 
ments kibitzing. One nymph 
nearly had her derriere removed to 
accommodate a fire door. Fortu- 
nately, an alternate route was de- 
vised, thereby preserving the in- 
tegrity of her curvaceous form. 

The Opera House now has its 
own resident theater company, 
QNEK, and offers a fuli season of 
musical and theatrical events from 
April through October (see page 
41). Today's performance is a 
shadow-puppet production of The 
Epic of Gilgamesh, offered by Le 
Petit Theatre de Sherbrooke. As 
the children and parents take their 
seats in the orchestra, the magie 
begins. Up in the balcony, a little 
boy in the front row, riveted by the 
Babylonian king's adventures, leans 
over the raił, chin resting in palm, to 
get a better look. His brow is in 
Stanstead, Quebec, his bottom in 
Derby Linę, Yermont. 


The Haskell has beguiled children 
and adults for generations. Jack St. 


The Haskell is a centerpiece of Derby Linę , the Yermont town that is contiguous with 
Rock Island, in Stanstead , Quebec. The post in front of the building marks the border. 
Left, Jack St. Saiweur, custodian, on stage. Right, a youngvisitor takes a break , and a 
banner advertises one of the many performances the Haskell hosts. 


Sauveur (they cali him the Phantom of 
the Opera hereabouts) has been the 
HaskelPs custodian for about 10 years, 
but the association goes way back. "I 
was born and brought up in Derby 
Linę," he says. "I used to walk by every 
day. We were 10 in the family, so that 
building was one of the luxuries I 
could enjoy. Especially in the winter- 


time, it was a great thrill to stop in 
there and warm up on our way home 
from school. 

"My dad used to bring my brother 
and me to the Opera House to see the 
Guy Brothers and Mutt and Jeff. They'd 
come to town Friday moming and give 
a concert Friday night. They had horses 
and a circus band, like a calliope. That 
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was a real treat for us. It was all excite- 
ment, very good excitement." 

Here, excitement is not restricted to 
the theatrical realm. Because of its 
uniąue situation as a public building 
straddling the border, the opera house 
and library have been the scene of real- 
life courtroom dramas. Several trials 
involving cross-border smuggling 
(drugs, bombs, illegal immigrants) 
have been held here, allowing defen- 
dants and witnesses to testify in the 
same "court" from their respective 
sides of the intemational boundary. 

Kim Prangley, the librarian for 18 
years, recalls, "Canadian witnesses 
gave evidence in Stanstead, American 
witnesses in Derby Linę. There were 
judges from the U.S. and Canada pre- 
siding, and the stenographer sat right 
on the linę. U.S. attorneys had to 
sąueeze down a little passage to cross 
the border to make objections before 
the Canadian judge." 

Since the front door is in U.S. terri- 
tory, the road to justice has proved a 
bit tricky for some witnesses from 
north of the border. "One spring, I had 
to shovel a path out, so they could en- 
ter through the basement bulkhead in 
back," says St. Sauveur. "They came 
down through the cellar and up 
through the book room." 

One defendant took a fateful turn 
for the worse. "The poor son-of-a-gun 
came back from din- 
ner," says St. Sauveur, 

"and they said court 
had recessed. He went 
in the wrong direction; 
instead of going back 
through the library, he 
crossed the linę into 
the U.S. and landed 
right in the hands of 
the State police and de- 
tectives. They knew 
who it was the minutę 
they saw him coming." 

Trans-national legał 
technicalities also 
wreaked havoc with 
the renovations. It's yet 
another miracle in Haskell history 
that the work ever came off at all, 
with competing and often contradic- 
tory regulations imposed by the U.S. 
government, the Canadian govern- 
ment and the Quebec provincial gov- 
ernment. "The Vermont fire and safety 
officials came up and said, 'YouTl have 
to do this and this and this, or we'll 
close you down,' " says Prangley. "And 



the Quebec officials said, 'But you 
can't change anything, this is a his¬ 
torie building.' It was a nightmare." 
All work on the American side had to 
be approved by American ar- 
chitects and carried out by 
American workers, with a 
Canadian team doing the 
same on their side. 

The ups and downs of ele- 
vator installation almost did 
the project in. To conform to 
U.S. regulations and to qual- 
ify for U.S. grant money, the 
opera house needed an eleva- 
tor. The renovation blue- 
prints placed it on the Derby 
Linę side. Given the favorable ex- 
change ratę, however, it was cheaper 
to pay in Canadian dollars, so the 
Canadians ordered it from a U.S. firm, 
and had the elevator shipped to 
Stanstead. The American team in- 
stalled it in Derby Linę, and it was up 
and running just in time for the gala 
grand opening. 

End of story? Not quite. The U.S. in- 
spector arrived and threatened to close 
the place down because the elevator 
didn't conform to codę. The U.S. ele- 
vator maker had sent a U.S.-madę ele- 
vator to Canadian builders, who had 
paid in Canadian dollars. It was in- 
stalled in America by Americans, but 
the elevator had been built to conform 
to Canadian (not U.S.) 
standards. 

In the end, after 
feverish negotiations, a 
compromise was 
reached and an Inter¬ 
national incident 
avoided. The opera 
house re-opened as 
planned. 

• 

Structures are now 
required to be built at 
least three meters 
away from the border, 
but at the turn of the 
century, when Martha 
Stewart Haskell 
wanted to erect a home for the arts 
glorifying the memory of her recently 
departed husband, Carlos, on-the-bor- 
der building was not only legał, it 
could be downright profitable. 

Martha's family fortunę had its ori- 
gins in the generał storę business. Gen¬ 
eral Stores were deliberately built strad- 
dling the border to avoid paying duty in 
either country. The Stewarts also in- 



Summer at the Haskell 


Each April the Haskell Opera 
House carefully rolls up its antique 
curtain with the scene from Venice 
on it and each Oc- 
tober the curtain 
comes down to 
end the season. In 
between, the 
Haskell (802-873- 
3022) presents an 
amazing variety of 
performances on 
its historie stage, a 
season that has 
been named to the 
Vermont Chamber 
of Commerce's Top 10 Summer 
Events list. 

Some of this summePs events: 

♦ June 4-5: Diamond Jubilee Fol- 
lies, performers from North 
Country Hospital. 

♦ June 27: Green Mountain Cho- 
rus (barbershop musie). 

♦ July 3: Brazilian guitarist Davis 
Joachim 

♦ July 10-11: Warebrook Contem- 
porary Musie Festival. 

♦ July 1 7: Le Duo Classique de 

Montreal, flute and guitar. 

♦ July 18: Quartango, North Coun¬ 
try Concerts Association quartet. 

♦ July 25: Duets, musical duos 
from Canada and the U.S., pre- 
sented by the theater's resident 
QNEK company. 

♦ July 31: Bob Milne, ragtime pi- 
anist. 

♦ Aug. 1: Craftsbury Chamber Or¬ 
chestra. 

♦ Aug. 6-8, 13-14: QNEK presents 

Guys and Dolls. 

♦ Aug. 15: The New England 
Brass. 

♦ Aug. 28: Concert pianist Pina 
Antonelli. 

♦ Sept. 23-25: QNEK presents the 
musical comedy Nunsense. 

♦ Oct. 2: Vermont Symphony Or¬ 
chestra. 

♦ Oct. 9: I Musici de Montreal. 

♦ Oct. 10: Stephanie Pothier, clas- 
sical soprano and piano. 


vested in real estate. They owned sev- 
eral on-the-line houses, as well as the 
International Water Works, serving 
customers on both sides of the fence. 

(Continued on page 82) 
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GOOD NEWS! 


Canaan who works as a nursing assis- 
tant in a nursing home in addition to 
raising her 2-year-old daughter. Before 
she acąuired her 1991 Ford, Cross says 
she had to rely on rides from her 
mother to get to work. It cost her $683, 
which her mother helped raise, to pay 
for repairing the car. 

Debra Coleman is a single mother 
and former housecleaner who moved 
several years ago from Philadelphia to 
Vermont to try to raise her two chil- 
dren in a morę wholesome environ- 
ment. She found clean air in abun- 

I 


(WITH WHEELS ON IT) 


By Marialisa Calta 
Photographed by Natalie Stultz 


ized four years ago that all the job 
training in the world was not going to 
help people if they could not get to the 
jobs. So he dreamed up the Good News 
Garage, where low-income folks could 
buy affordable, reliable wheels and 
have repairs done at an affordable 
price. 

Colston, himself a member of the 
Good Shepherd Lutheran Church in 
Jericho, learned that the members of 
his church and several area Lutheran 
congregations had been meeting and 
praying together to find a hands-on 
ministry that would help people in 
need. He proposed the garage, and the 
church group, under the auspices of 
Lutheran Social Services of New Eng- 
land, embraced it. The Good News 
Garage opened in July, 1996. 

Here's how it works: The garage ac- 
cepts donations of used cars, fixes 
them up to meet State inspection stan- 
dards and gives them to ąualifying in- 
dividuals (a means test is reąuired) for 
the cost of the repairs, which average 
$550. The donor of each car gets a let- 
ter from the non-profit garage ac- 
knowledging the donation and can 
write off the value of the car (based on 
its Blue Book price and the donor's 
conscience) as a charitable donation 
on his or her federal income taxes. The 
new owner of the rehabbed car is re- 
sponsible for insurance, gas and futurę 
repairs. In addition, the garage runs a 
training program in auto mechanics 
for low-income applicants. Simple 
enough. And the amazing thing is it 
appears to be working. 

The program was indeed good news 
to Kelly Cross, a 20-year-old from the 
remote northeastem Yermont town of 


I t takes a man of deep faith — or a 
ąuirky sense of humor — to pair 
the phrase "good news" with the 
word "garage." 

Hal Colston is both. 

"I meant it in the Biblical sense, the 
good news of the Gospels," says Col- 
ston, a tali, trim, bearded man with a 
ąuiet yet imposing presence. "And I 
meant it for contrast, as in: 'when does 
anyone get good news from a car me¬ 
dianie?' " 

When, indeed? Vermonters, living in 
a State that is long on scenie roads but 
short on public transportation, know 


the necessity of owning a car, and the 
havoc that the phrase "car trouble" 
spells for work, school and child-care 
schedules. For low-income Vermon- 
ters, that necessity is often a night- 
mare. Colston, a former employee of 
Chittenden Community Action, real- 



















dance, but buses were scarce. "In 
Philly, a bus comes by every five min- 
utes," she says. "In Vermont, one 
might come by every hour and a half, 
and it doesn't usually take you where 
you need to go." 

Coleman first encountered Colston 
at Community Action when he tried 
to help her negotiate with a car sales- 
man who, in Colston's words, had 
"snookered" her out of $500 for a 
lemon. "We couldn't get any justice," 
says Coleman. "I wound up selling the 
car for $15." 


"There was no redress available for 
her," says Colston, who realized how 
much that lost $500 meant to a public 
assistance recipient with two kids 
who was trying to get her high school 
diploma. Coleman tried again with an 
aging Cimmaron that took huge bites 
out of her meager budget. "I gave up," 
she says, "and I found Hal and I asked 
for an application." She is now the 
proud owner of a gray 1987 Honda Ac- 
cord, with 73,000 miles, for which she 
paid $700 in repairs. 

(Continued on page 88) 


The staffmobilized for work at 
Burlington's Good News Garage: 
from left, Jennifer Langevin f Hal 
Colston, Kathy Verge, Jon Van 
Zandt, Bill Heald and Mikę Blair. 
Left, head mechanic Van Zandt and 
intern Jamil McMillan, on thejob. 
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Stone Wall Man 


By Chris Granstrom 
Photographed by George Bellerose 


I t's a cool summer morning and 
we're in the backyard of a new 
house along Chittenden County's 
ever-advancing suburban-rural 
frontier. The owner — a rising mem- 
ber of the county's legał elite — has 
talcen the morning off from worlc to 
haul stones. He drives a shiny orange 
tractor pulling wagonloads of stones 
from an outcropping in his woods to 
the working end of a new stone wali 
that, right now, goes about three-quar- 
ters of the way around his backyard. 
He stops the tractor, hops down and 
heaves the stones out of the wagon 
and onto the ground. His competence 
ends right there. To lay the stones 
into the shape of a wali, he has hired 
an expert — master stone wali builder 
David "Stoney" Mason. 

Stoney has been taking a break, sit- 
ting on the wali that he has just built, 
apparently unconcerned that he's 



Starksboro's Stoney Mason has a 
special appreciation for 
his building materiał, Vermont's 
endlessly fascinating crop of rocks. 


working for a man who divides the 
value of his working day into six- 
minute increments. At the age of 68, 
Stoney tends to work in spurts, build¬ 
ing wali furiously for a while then 
stopping to catch his breath — liter- 
ally. "I have asthma," he says, "doiTt 
have the breathing power I should." 
He's a large man and he's wearing, as 
always, denim overalls and an old 
tractor cap. A fringe of gray hair hangs 
below the cap. He possesses such an 
abundance of good humor that he can 
find something to smile about in the 
most mundane task. If someone tells 
him a joke — even a bad one — he'll 
laugh so hard he has to gasp for breath. 

Once the stones have been pitched 
onto the ground, Stoney and his son 
Ricky, who is helping him today, 
stand up. Stoney takes a hit from his 
inhaler and they get back at it. Stoney 
goes down on his lcnees between the 
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Stoney says with a grin, not one to 
miss the chance to tease a lawyer. The 
homeowner tries again, and this time 
his stone fłts on the first try. 'Tut your 
name on that one," Stoney says, not 
letting up. "At least you got one right." 

Stoney himself puts in a rock that 
wobbles, but he flips it over and it 
snuggles in the wali like a baby in a 
cradle. "Oooooh," he says with plea- 
sure, tips back his head and flutters 
both hands in front of his ample mid- 
dle. He's getting in the flow now, the 
zonę of effortless creativity that artists 
everywhere crave. And when Stoney 
is in the flow, when every stone is 
falling into place, he talks — to him¬ 
self, to Ricky, to the Stones. 

"That one will go on the outside ... 
that's good ... put this one back here 
... that's a nice one, oh, God ... we're 
on a roli here ... that peak can go right 
there ... that'11 fili in there ... it'll go 


this way ... that's a good'un ... that's a 
good'un ... a good'un. Put a couple lit- 
tle guys right in behind here ... will 
that go? ... oh, right in here ... now, 
will that one go in? ... oh, right there 
... yes, there! ... Ali righty then." 

The wali is going up at a startling 
pace. Neither Stoney nor Ricky seem 
to touch a stone twice ; they scarcely 
look at one twice. The homeowner, 
who knows a good thing when he sees 
it, heads off on his tractor for another 
load. Stoney keeps working and talking: 

"Don't know what weTl do with 
that one ... oh, God, right there! ... 
it'll go there. Good! ... Give me that 
one right over there ... Oh, I like that 
... That sumbitch will go right there 
... that's a good'un ... That's all right, 
go right here ... Bessie, Bessie! ... Give 
me a little shim ... good'un, oh, 
good'un ... two or three right here and 
we almost got this baby ... See what 


loose pile and the wali he's building 
and starts to place stones. Like any 
master craftsman, he makes it look 
easy. He picks up a stone, turns it 
around and drops it on the wali. It fits 
just so. "Oooooh, not bad," he says. 
Nearly every piece fits just right, but 
Stoney never gets over the pleasure of 
seeing it happen. Another drops into a 
perfect place. "Oh, baby, baby, baby. 
This is fun as heli, this stuff." 

His enthusiasm is contagious. The 
homeowner picks up a rock and puts it 
on the wali. It wobbles. He turns it 
around. Still wobbles. He tums it over. 
Worse. Stoney is watching this out of 
the corner of his eye. The man is get¬ 
ting ready to talce down some stones 
to make a spot for his to fit, but finally 
Stoney points to another gap in the 
wali and says, "Put it up there." The 
man does, and it drops in nicely. 
"Wonder why he didn't see that," 









Stoney has simplified the 
art of wali building to its 
essentials. He doesn't put 
foundations under his 
walls. He doesn't use a 
saw to trim stones. "1 
don't want it to be 
perfect," he says. I don't 
ezJen like the word." 
Opposite, he tries out one 
of the benches he likes to 
build into his work. 


this little baby does right here ... Oh, 
it does, it does, it does ... There, that's 
all right ... We'11 take a break." 

• 

Stoney's 40th birthday had come 
and gone before he discovered his ex- 
traordinary ability to turn the chaos of 
a rock pile into the satisfying order of 
a stone wali. He was born in Starks- 
boro in the house where he still lives 
with his wife, Bette. His father ran the 
place as a smali farm with 13 cows ; he 
was also an all-around tradesman. 
"He was big and strong, a hard old 
worker," Stoney remembers. "He was 
a logger, a blacksmith. He could do 
anything — well, he wasn't an electri- 


ing fuli time. Now he's in such de- 
mand — despite charging a handsome 
hourly ratę — that he has to turn the 
telephone ringer off some evenings to 
get some peace and ąuiet. 

He toolc me for a ride in his truck 
one day through the village of Starks- 
boro to see some of the walls he's 
built. (Stoney's truck has a wind de- 
flector above the grill that's lettered 
"Stoney." Bette's truck has one too ; 
hers reads "Stoney's Wife.") The walls 
are so numerous that he didn't have to 
take the truck out of first gear between 
driveways. We stopped by one house, 
another house, the village church. We 
pulled in by the town clerk's office 
where he'd built a stone seat 
into the wali. "I put that seat 
there," he said with a smile, 
"so you could sit down after 
you paid your taxes, think 
about it and recover a little." 

Stoney is disarmingly mod- 
est about his craft. When I 
asked how he learned it, he 
said he just discovered that he 
had a knack for it and paid at- 


cian, but he could do anything else." 
Stoney's mother sold some butter and 
cottage cheese she madę from the 
millc. Stoney's asthma caused him to 
give up farming, and he worked stints 
in a creamery and a sawmill when he 
was a young man. One day he decided 
to build a Iow stone wali along the 
driveway of his house in Starksboro. 
Some neighbors noticed it and asked 
if he'd build a wali for them. Before 
long, he was solving roclcy puzzles 
every weekend. He built a wali for his 
nephew Larry Westall, who, as a joke, 
started calling him "Stonewall." The 
nickname became "Stoney" and it 
stuck. Before much longer, he quit at 
the sawmill and went into wall-build- 
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Above, Stoney and his son 
Ricky repair a "good old 
Yankee wali" in Lincoln. 
Top , Stoney and client 
Monique Anderson talk 
things over. Far right, 
he often builds into his 
walls something special — 
to ols, rocks with 
interesting shapes or 
other surprises. 


tention to what worked 
and what didn't. He 
doesn't study the work of 
other wali builders except 
to sometimes look at the 
old walls up in the woods 
built by the farmers of 
yore, what he calls "good 
old Yankee walls." De- 
pending on what his 
clients want, some of 
Stoney's walls resemble 
those old Yankee walls — 
others are much morę re- 
fined. But those old walls 
actually served agricul- 
tural purposes — places to 
put the stones cleared from 
fields and, if they were 
built carefully and high, 
fences for livestock. Walls 
being built today serve 
only aesthetic purposes, 
fencing in nothing that's 
any morę likely to stray 
than a flower garden or a 
rider-mower. 

And stone walls don't 
come cheap — especially 
when the stones are paid 
for by the ton and trucked 
to the site. (You can almost 
hear those old farmers 
turning over in their 
graves.) Most of Stoney's 
clients come from the up- 
per layers of society. If 
some of these clients are 
demanding, they never 
seem to ruffle Stoney's 
good naturę. He told of one 
woman who hovered over 
him while he worked on 
her wali, then went in her 
house and up the stairs to inspect the 
wali from her bedroom window. She 
called down to tell him to move a big 
rock a few inches, then came out and, 


on second thought, told him to put it 
back where he had it. But he doesn't 
tell these stories (there are others, 
morę extreme) with any hint of com- 
plaint, merely as humorous examples 
of the foibles of human naturę. 
"They're all sweethearts," he says of 
his clients. "We joke and laugh." 

He never tires of letting other peo- 
ple discover the simple reward at the 
heart of wali building — the inex- 
pressible satisfaction of finding the 
right stone and dropping it in for a 
good fit. He tells of the time he was 
building a wali at the home of one of 
Vermont's most prominent business- 
men. The man was watching the 
work. "He was standing there," 
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Stoney recalls, "and I said, 'Come on, 
get right in here and help.' So he 
started working and he rolled one 
stone into a place and it went smack, 
fit just like that. The man straight- 
ened up with a big smile and clapped 
his hands. It madę his day." 

Stoney has simplified the art of wali 
building to its essentials. He doesn't 
put foundations under his walls. He 
doesn't use a power saw to trim 
stones. He sometimes uses a hammer 
to knock an awkward point off a 
stone, hut rarely. He says things like 
"I don't want it to be perfect. I don't 
even like the word." And "Put up 
forms and pour concrete if you want it 
straight." But he lavishes effort on de- 


tails that seem whimsical. "I like to 
put stone animals in a wali for kids," 
he said. "There's one where I have Pe¬ 
ter Rabbit with his ears up straight. 
You gotta go see it." At the headąuar- 
ters of a landscaping company, he 
built niches into a wali so they could 
display a shovel, level, watering can, 
even a wheelbarrow. 

On our tour of the yillage, he 
pointed out one stone he'd put in a 
wali. It madę a near-perfect outline of 
the State of Vermont. Stoney got a 
chuckle out of just seeing it again, 
though I wasn't surę how many other 
people would notice it. After our look 
around the yillage, he drove me into 
the mountains and up a steep, rutted 


track to look at the "tree farm" of his 
friends Art and Susie Clifford. This 
was my chance to see what stone wali 
builders do for fun. 

Just before we headed up the track, 
Stoney saw a dog he recognized and 
rolled down his window to greet it. 
"Hello, Bear, you old fat baby Bear." 

The Cliffords are a "retired" farm 
couple. (Their son runs the farm and 
they rnilk only once a day now.) They 
bought some forestland years ago and 
spend their free time turning it, with 
Stoney's help, into a kind of park. 
Where the steep track leveled off, we 
stopped to look at a stone bench that 
Stoney had built partway into the hill- 
(Continued on page 89) 
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In this neck of the 
zooods, ćrectfivity is 
everyzvhere: this page, 
fumiture maker 
Lark tlpson and ęnp of 
her creations; right, • 
master bread maktjćs 
Helen nndfulęs t Ąabhtfy 
and Vim Miller and 
Chct Cole and sonu\ of 
their colorfnl glasę- 
zvork. 
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By Steven J. Wallach 
Photogiaphed by Natalie Stultz 


T he neighbors are at it again. 

They're not fighting or playing 
musie too loud or dumping old re- 
frigerators in the woods. Nothing 
like that. It's not that their kids are terroriz- 
ing the yillagers or that their dogs are knock- 
ing over garbage cans or that they're not pay- 
ing their parking tickets. Lord, no. 

It's the creativity. The neighborhood is 
awash in it. It begins to make the rest of us 
feel like slackers. Any neighborhood any- 
where has its standouts: guys who can fix 
anything, gardeners studded with green 
thumbs and that sort of thing. But if you live 



The People Are 



in Marshfield, in north-central Vermont, 
you're surrounded by people who were clearly 
dipped by their mothers in the river of cre- 
ativity. It can drive you nuts. 

On Laird Pond Road, where I used to live, 
Jim my Pearson builds wooden boats. Pearson 
is a genius mason 
by training and 
trade, but he can 
tease the best out 
of wood and metal 
as well. His boats 
are not assembled 
from kits, like 
Bisąuik pancakes, 
but flow directly 
from his big hands. 
They are one-of-a- 
kind beauties that 
grow slowly from 
ideas on paperinto 
objects of art and 


desire. The several sailing craft he has madę 
from wood define beauty in boats. They be- 
long either in museums or on water. 



Amazing! 



I have sailed in Pearson's stunning white 
21-foot Iris and been applauded by passing 
boaters on Lakę Champlain. Actually and sim- 
ply applauded. It's a little embarrassing. I have 
tried hard to fend off the approbation, to tell 
the enthusiasts: "No. You don't understand. I 
had nothing at all to do with this wonderful 
boat. This other fel- 
low here — the 
Swedish-looking one 
with the death grip 


on his cigarette — 
he did it. He built 
her from nothing morę than a few sketches 


and a pile of scrap orange crates. I can barely 
screw in a light bulb." It's not simply that 
Pearson can do it and I can't, but that so many 
of the neighbors can do wonderful, artistic, 
amazing things and I can't. 

ThaCs what I mean when I say the neigh¬ 
bors are at it again. This is a smali town, 
Marshfield. Not tiny like, say, Plymouth, pop. 
439, but comparable to neighboring Plainfield, 
with about 1,300 people or so. Plainfield, of 
course, is much better known, even though 
it's only half the size of a standard six-mile- 
by-six-mile township ; it has Goddard College, 
a functioning Balinese gamelan orchestra and 
a reputation for creativity. But you could al- 
most toss a baby's blanket over Marshfield in 
any direction and wind up covering a whole 
bunch of talented artists, many with ties, di- 
rect and indirect, to Goddard. 
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Not far from the Pearsons', on neighboring 
Hollister Hill, is Kate SmitlTs otherworldly 
weaving studio. It occupies a rambling old 
farmhouse that used to be a typical Vermont 
sidehill dairy farm, with views to spare and a 
rural solitude that encourages spontaneous 

outbreaks of smil- 
ing. Smith has 
madę a specialty of 
reproducing an- 
tiąue fabrics, and 
she does it with a 
sense of historical 
mission. She 
doesn't grow the 
linen or shear the 
Romneys, but she 
does everything 
else: dyeing, design- 
ing and weaving. 
Her worlc, in de- 
mand mostly by 
museums, collec- 
tors and other 
artists and artisans, 
is historically pre- 
cise, from appear- 
ance to process, and 
gorgeous to boot. 
Nothing in a Smith swatch is left to chance. 
Her worlc is the gold standard. 

She usually has an apprentice or two in her 
farmhouse workshop, helping her produce fab- 
ric for special historical applications. Among 
local weavers, as among enthusiasts and con- 
servators nationally, she is considered a trea- 
sure. Working for her is a credential on a par 
with clerking for an eminent jurist. 

A very short stroił across the crest of the hill 
is a completely different sort of hillside work¬ 
shop: the painting studio of Adelaide Tyrol. 
The Windows here, lilce those at SmitlTs, loolc 
out on woods and fields, typical ingredients of 
the Vermont fantasy, but here the light pours 
in on great stretches of canvas laid out on the 
floors. Tyrol is half of a team that paints back- 
grounds (and foregrounds for that matter) for 
stage shows, building interiors, ballets, movies 
and musical productions. Her stunningly real- 
istic painting of cloud-strewn blue sky — done 
with Sarah Oliphant, her art partner of many 
years — covers hundreds of feet of corridor 
walls in Washington's National Airport. 

The work starts in meetings with collabora- 
tors and clients and springs to life on the lower 
floor of her Marshfield studio. The light pours 
in from all directions as Tyrol applies paint to 
the canvas on the floor from a standing posi- 
tion with brushes fixed to the end of a broom- 
stick. It works beautifully. 

TyroPs monumental canvases have been 
seen around the world, in bank lobbies and 



government buildings and in theaters every- 
where. When a project is finished, she wraps it 
up in the heavy cardboard tubing around which 
broadloom carpeting is wrapped and ships it to 
New York, where Oliphant adds her own 
touch. 

Tyrol works on a smaller scalę as well, from 
pen-and-ink boolc illustrations to individual 
paintings of birds, insects and other wildlife. 
Like the other neighbors, her work is exquisite, 
even to the amateur eye. 

From Adelaide's place, you turn a corner, 
walk a couple of minutes north and come to 
the home and bakery of Helen and Jules Rabin. 
They were once considered refugees from acad- 
emic life, but now they're bread malcers and 
heroes in the community. They bakę three 
mornings a week in an oven they designed and 
built after studying those used by rural French 
bakers. Their creativity stares me in the face 
every time I walk into the local hippie cafe and 
any of several local food cooperatives. The 
hundreds of loaves of sourdough bread they de- 
liver disappear ąuickly. People even arrange 
their diets according to when the Rabins take 
yacations. Stores give their bread customers 
plenty of warning about when Helen and Jules 
will be out of town. Many local families buy 
ahead to assure they'11 have enough Upland 
Bakers sourdough in 
the freezer. 

Vermont continues 
to go through a bread 
renaissance, with 
smali neighborhood 
bakeries popping up 
all over the map, 
north to south. Many 
have talcen their in- 
spiration directly 
from the Rabins, so 
good bread is avail- 
able all through these 
hills, thanlcs to my 
neighbors. The sad 
word is that they're 
looking for someone 
to pass it all on to. 

The neighborhood is 
holding its breath. 

Not much farther 
along this unpaved 
road — didn't I men- 
tion that, despite our abundance of creativity, 
all our roads are dirt? — is Lark Upson's Eng- 
lish-style cottage in the woods. She built it, of 
course; not alone and perhaps not every jot and 
tittle, but she was the designer, the generał 
contractor, the finish carpenter and the tour 
guide during construction. 

The cottage is rimmed with picture-perfect 
flower gardens, and she cuts the broad lawns 


l 
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Katc Smith and sonie of.ffie 
historie alty accurate fąbri qs 'śhe mi\ kMzafc- ^ 
her hi U top studio. Abóve, left, artijst^dclpiĄ 
/ [ Tyrol paints stagć backdrops and inurplś 
; tliat are in use around {hę world. Left, Jitnnty 
Pearspttr a master inaeÓn who happens to 
make beautiful sailing vessels, cruises on 
Lakę Chantplain in a boat he built. 
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Greene's work is no less than dazzling. His 
best pieces are robust, bursting with life, madę 
to be noticed. The large jeweled broaches, 
rings, bracelets and pendants generate hard-to- 
control acquisitive instincts. It's OK, though. 
Might as well want a neighbor's work as 
Tiffany's. 

Rob's wife, Susan Osmond, is an artist, of 
course. She produces dazzling monotypes and 
rich oil paintings in a studio that was once a 
horse barn. Their house is very much like a 
fantastically eclectic art gallery, fuli of their 
own work and that of friends. 

Finally, on a hillside complex accessible by a 
slightly steeper-than-usual dirt road and per- 
haps a little morę than a minutę or two beyond 
the others, are the glass studio of Viiu Niiler 
and Chet Cole and the woodshop of Jay South- 
gate. They're next door to one another. Cole 
and Niiler were there first, with a workshop 
built into the downhill side of their barn. Cole 
built the ovens himself. 

Cole and Niiler collaborate and are best 
known for their glass castings. Niiler carves 
traditional designs in graphite molds and to- 
gether they produce plates, suncatchers and 
other objects that are sold in shops around 
New England and in the Museum of Fine Arts 
in Boston. But the repertoire is not limited: 
Cole is a true master who can blow glass with 
the best of them. 

Niiler and Cole, like so many of the neigh¬ 
bors, are multitalented: They know about and 
can do many things very well. Niiler is a first- 
class weaver. Among other things, she does 
large tapestries, many of which hang in public 
spaces and private collections. Cole is a gifted 
mechanic and a straight-thinking philosopher. 
He also raises Scotch Highland cattle to keep 
their hillside land busy. 

Southgate, their neighbor, is a fixer, a musi- 
cian, an architectural theorist and a first-rate 
conservator. He does historical carpentry and 
has spent hundreds of hours restoring various 
parts of the Vermont State House and other 
buildings that creak with age. He is definitely a 
man to loolc up to: Despite a distinct fear of 
heights, he can often be found fixing church 
steeples in the neighborhood and beyond. 

But the neighbors are like that. They don't 
let little things get in the way, like some of us. 

Living in the midst of all this talent and en- 
ergy is humbling. Worse, Fve only mentioned a 
few of my neighbors and described one section 
of town. The musicians, writers and the rest of 
the craftspeople in Marshfield would reąuire 
another story. But you get the idea. ^ 


Steven /. Wallach wńtes on a wide variety of Ver- 
mont subjects. Natalie Stultz, who lives in South 
Burlington, also photographed the Good News 
Garage on page 42 in this issue. 


with a reel mower so as not to 
tear the grass. The roof is 
wood-shingled, and the story- 
boolc rooms are furnished with 
an uptown mixture of high- 
ąuality, refurbished found 
pieces and her own seductive 
tables, cabinets and acces- 
sories. 

Upson builds furniture: one- 
of-a-kind pieces for those 
whose interior decorators have 
high standards and budgets to 
match. She is that rarity, a 
Midwesterner who studied 
woodworking at the august 
North Bennett Street Indus- 
trial School, a venerable insti- 
tution in Boston's Italian 
North End where the tech- 
niąues and ethics of European 
craftsmanship have been pre- 
served. 

The results of her training, experimentation 
and apprenticeships have been remarkable. Her 
major work to datę has been a suitę of pieces 
for playwright David Mamet ; s Boston man- 
sion, but she sometimes tosses off smali period 
cabinets; Great-Dane-sized rocking horses; 
enormous but athletic armoires and tables of 
all shapes and sizes just for the heck of it. Her 

finishes are secret 
and uniąue, from 
assertive, tanned- 
looking varnishes 
on table tops to 
millcy antiąue 
greens and blues 
on sideboards. It 
often talces a few 
minutes to appre- 
ciate the fuli im- 
pact of an Upson 
piece because 
each part of it is a 
project on its own. 

Straight up the 
road less than 
three minutes as 
the raccoon wad- 
dles is the house 
jeweler Rob 
Greene built. 
Greene is always 
busy, either mak- 
ing jewelry, attending craft shows or filling or- 
ders from shops. His basement workshop is 
fuli of tools, Stones, mountings and fastenings 
and raw materials. There's a formidable safe, 
too. I imagine him working away down there 
like an elf, coming up for air only when the sap 
begins to run in early spring. 




















Bob Chappelle and the 
futuąstlć houśe helifts 
spnn aut of mini. 

Lcft, top , hhtoncal 
ca rpaitcK Jtiy Sou tliga te 
-brings a sfeeple in Woód 
bury baęk/o life. Lćft, 
Rab Gm cne and someof 
bis słrikjing jcwclnj. 


b OB CHAPPELLE lives just across the road from 
jeweler Rob Greene. He retired several years 
ago from a lifetime as an architect. Then he be- 
came an architect in his retirement, right here in the 
neighborhood. 

For the past several years Chappelle has been 
bu i Id i ng his dream home on a spectacular 60- 
something-acre lot with a nice pond, pine trees 
and maples. You can see from the road through 

An Exquisite Chappelle ofMu 

the trees how he's doing. It's slow work because no 
one has ever done domes like this before, at least 
not here and not on this scalę. The domes, madę of 
a high-tech brownish "mud" mixture Chappelle de- 
veloped, look like they belong somewhere in a fu- 
turistic American Southwest, yet they seem to fit in 
right where they are. 

Chappelle has done every dab of work himself 
and admits things have gone morę slowly than he 
anticipated. When a section of mud cracks, he 
takes it down and starts over, once he figures out 
why it failed, that is. He's perfectly at home with 
the chemistry and physics of the materials and the 
environment in which he works. 

If the window gaskets in the two-foot-thick walls 
leak, he removes everything, puzzles it out and 
makes it right. There are no textbooks for this kind 
of construction, so it's learn-as-you-go for the sin- 
gle-minded Chappelle. Nothing daunts him. 

So much has gone on during the project that 
stopping by to check on how he's doing is a neigh¬ 
borhood pastime. He's often working high up on 
one of the two great 20 -foot domes, not what you'd 
expect from a 70-year-old architectural philoso- 
pher, but entirely consistent with his self-image as 
an adventurer (he once raced sailboats as a profes- 
sion). He has no idea when he'11 be finished, but he 
Iives in the domes right now. 

They actually look morę like they were built for a 
science-fiction movie than as a place to live, but 
Chappelle's reason for undertaking the work at all 
was to demonstrate a better way to enclose living 
space than the way it's commonly done. 

The interior of the domes is surprisingly warm 
and homey, besides being a showplace for Chap- 
pelle's talents as a master of many arts. He has 
done all the interior finish carpentry himself. 

The magnificent exterior masonry is madę of 
great decks of old local granite that look rooted to 
the site, and the myrtle ground cover is nothing 
short of breathtaking. The place has no equal. 

If he's not hip deep in work, Chappelle rather 
likes to show what he's up to. Come prepared to 
li sten. 

— Steven ]. Wallach 
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Q uick, where in Vermont is this early summer scene? 

It's a spot that may not come to mind immediately. Although photographers often work 
here, they usually aim their cameras in a different direction. Photographed this way, the result is 
a picture that is just a little bit unfamiliar, one that makes 
you look at Vermont as though you , ve never seen it before. 

And perhaps that means you see the lush, green start to 
summer a little morę clearly for the annual miracle it is. 


A TUM 


Where are we? On top of Mount Philo in Charlotte, 
looking south into the farmed and forested Addison County towns of Ferrisburgh, New Haven, 
Waltham, Monkton, Middlebury and beyond. We're suspended for a moment at the start of sum¬ 
mer, with the new season stretched out before us much like this working landscape. 
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rOWARD SUMMER 


Photographed by Paul O. Boisyert 
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A Community’s Hospital 

Grace Cottage and Its Neighbors Fight to 
Keep Fiealth Care Local 


By Alison Freeland 
Photographed by S. Michael Bisceglie 


PrACED ON A ROCK LEDGE IN TOWNSHEND, ACROSS THE STREET FROM 
THE VOLUNTEER FlRE DEPARTMENT, CLOSE TO THE HIGH SCHOOL AND BORDERING 
A PASTURE NOW GROWN INTO WOODS, IS A SMALL TRIBUTE TO LOVE AND TENACITY 

known as Grace Cottage Hospital. 



In the last 10 years, while hundreds of 
rural hospitals have closed, Grace Cottage 
raised morę than $2 million and built a new 
wing. Even with the new space, the hospital 
remains the smallest in Vermont. In August 
Grace Cottage will turn 50 and celebrate its 
annual Fair Day to prove once again that al- 
though it's the smallest of hospitals, it's got 
the biggest of hearts. 

For decades Grace Cottage was a two- 
story, wood-framed house with narrow cor- 
ridors, creaking stairs and tilted floors. Pa- 
tients entered through the living room and 
freąuently wandered into the kitchen for a 
snack. The same doctor who admitted you 
might also do your blood work, take an X- 
ray and ride with you in the ambulance. A 
nurse, who was probably your neighbor, 
might drive you home 
from the hospital, feed 
your dog and forget to 
give you a bill. 

This hospital-inside- 
a-house with its reputa- 
tion for tender, loying 



care, was where Mollie Beattie, the Ver- 
monter who became the first woman to 
head the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, 
elected to spend her last days. World famous 
economist and local resident John Kenneth 
Galbraith still sings its praises. Thousands 
and thousands of West River Valley resi- 
dents and visitors have come across the 
front porch with broken bones, pneumonia, 
ear infections and babies ready to be born. 
But while Grace Cottage was attending to 
business, the health care industry began to 
impose regulations. 

In 1993 the State of Vermont started pres- 
suring Grace Cottage about codę violations. 
It was illegal to have patients on the second 
floor of a wooden building without proper 
means of exit in case of fire. Grace Cottage 
pointed out that the 
Fire Department was 
right across the Street. 
The State came back 
with a elear choice of 
building a new facility 
or closing down. 
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The stork (Dr. Tim Shafer) 
from the annual Grace Cottage 
Hospital Stork Paradę cavorts 
on Townshend Green with Jes- 
sica Phoenix and Ruth Shafer, 
both bom at Grace Cottage in 
1991. Every August the paradę 
and Fair Day bring together 
people who came into the 
world via Grace Cottage. 

Left, the youngest and the 
oldest at last year's paradę: 
Stephen Marsh, bom at the 
tiny hospital in 1949, sits with 
Deirdre Beattie, bom at Grace 
Cottage in 1973, and her son, 
Owen, bom at the hospital one 
day before the 1998 paradę. 
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Al LaRochelle is an imposing, six- 
foot-two-inch hospital administrator 
with 20 years of experience in Texas 
and a New England background before 
that. Through a ąuirky combination of 
coincidence and what he can only cali 
destiny, he ended up as the head of 
Grace Cottage Hospital just in time to 
field the blows. 

"We're constantly facing a crisis," 
he says with a mix of both Texan and 
Yankee in his voice. "Either the Feds 
are cutting bacie on reimbursements, 
or they're asking us to comply with a 
regulation that doesn't apply to a 19- 
bed rural hospital or they're changing 
the rules entirely." 

''But/' he says, leaning his several- 
hundred-pound frame forward, "Fm a 
good chameleon." It's an interesting 
image: the imposing Texas straight- 
shooter with a bushy beard, mas- 
ąuerading as a law-abiding hospital ad¬ 
ministrator. "When they change the 
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rules, I go ahead and change with 
them. It's hard to fit into some of the 
suits, but we do it." 

Grace Cottage always survived be- 
cause the community wanted it to, and 
the build-or-die crisis was no different. 
Neighbors Walter and Elaine Meyer do- 
nated land, neighbor Don Leigh waged 
a fundraising war through the Grace 
Cottage Hospital Foundation and 
neighbors from Wardsboro to Putney to 
Graf ton to New York City began send- 
ing in their dollars. In 1997 construc- 
tion began on a $2.5 million wing that 
would grow out of the original Grace 
Cottage house, designed to maintain 
the hospitaPs homey atmosphere. In an 
innovative move, the architects con- 
nected an 18-bed nursing home onto 
the 19-bed main hospital so nurses sit- 
ting at the front desk could keep an eye 
on both at the same time. 

What's now called Grace Cottage 
Hospital, part of the greater Otis 



















Left, stork paraders on the marek , carrying signs that give the year of their birth 
Below, Grace Cottage employees in front of the little hotise where it all started. 
Right, the hospital's Dr. Robert Backus clowns with patient Louise Stebbins. 
Bottom, Dr. Moss Linder with patients Drew and Kevin Ameden, twins bom at 
Grace Cottage. 
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Health Care Center, provides sec- 
ondary care. If a patient needs stabiliz- 
ing, or stitches or rehab, Grace Cottage 
can do it. If they need intensive care, 
Grace Cottage sends them on. 

LaRochelle puts it bluntly: "If you're 
in Wardsboro and have a heart attack, 
you might die on the 40-minute ride to 
Brattleboro. If you stop at Grace Cot¬ 
tage, we'll stabilize you, get an IV in 
you and deliver you alive to Brattle¬ 
boro Memoriał." 

Norm Wright, president of the Ver- 
mont Hospital Association, says Grace 
Cottage is really a network of services. 
"It's a smali, rural deliyery system, 


just what Carlos always envisioned." 

Carlos was Doctor Carlos Otis, the 
Vermont physician who moved to 
Townshend with his wife, Ruth, in 
1938 and single-handedly willed Grace 
Cottage Hospital into existence about 
a decade later. Doc Otis was many 
things in his 83 years: a husband and 
father, a school trustee, church dea- 
con, 33rd degree Mason and country 
doctor. By his death in 1994, he had 
also become a legend. 

Otis forged his way to patients' 
homes by car, horseback or on foot. He 
drove fast, worked endless hours, knew 
everyone in the community and some- 



times saw as many as 100 patients in a 
day. He delivered morę than 4,000 ba- 
bies. Doc Otis was a master at not col- 
lecting bills and eąually good at raising 
money. His word was law at Grace 
Cottage, and many people in the valley 
credit him with saving a limb, their 
child or their life. Because of the prox- 
imity of Stratton Mountain, Doc Otis 
became so good at setting broken bones 
that when one patient showed Doc's 
handiwork to her surgeon back in New 
York City, he declared Otis a genius. 

It wasn't easy for newcomers to start 
a practice in Doc Otis's territory, but 
in 1974 a young doctor named Bob 
Backus began to worlc under Carlos's 
wing. As different as the two men 
were, many say a similar passion for 
rural medicine ran in their veins. 

Today Dr. Backus has an office in 
the old Grace Cottage building and has 
had morę than 20 years to muli the art 
of small-town doctoring. He says rural 
medicine means the doctor does a lot 
of different taslcs himself without the 
latest in high-tech eąuipment. It means 
knowing patients personally, as well as 
their families and friends. It often 
means making housecalls. It inevitably 
means agreeing with a family to stop 
heroic measures and let someone die 
peacefully in a cheerful room with a 
view of trees and sky out the window. 

"Most of all," says Dr. Backus, "in a 
smali hospital lilce this, you have to 
understand your clinical limits. The 
hardest part is knowing when to treat 
someone and when to get them to a 
bigger facility. It's a linę you can only 
learn by experience." 

With the opening of the new hospi¬ 
tal wing, the linę has shifted a little. 

(Continued on page 83) 
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By Andrew Rudin 
Photographed by Paul O. Boisyert 


F rom about 1949 on, our fam- 
ily used a gasoline motor to 
propel our rowboat across Joes 
Pond in West Danville. We 
started with a 5-horsepower Atwater 
outboard, graduated to a 7.5-horse¬ 
power Evinrude that we used for about 
30 years and finally ended with a 9.9- 
horsepower Force. Each increase in 
power moved our 12-foot aluminum 
boat with a bit morę excitement and 
speed. 

About six years ago, my nephew 
Mark bought an electric motor for 
fishing. We would use the gas motor to 
zip to our favorite fishing spots and 
then lower the electric motor into the 
water to fish ąuietly. 

Two years ago, when the Force lost 
its force and had zero trade-in value, 
we decided not to purchase a new gaso¬ 
line motor. Since then we have been 
using only the electric one, and our de- 
cision has brought us a lot of joy and 
magie. The lakę seems much bigger 
now, and morę enjoyable. 

For example, my son Erik and I were 
fishing one spring evening as a pair of 
nesting loons, the first on the pond in 
recent memory, were brooding their 
egg on a cedar log raft that the Ver- 
mont Institute of Natural Science had 
anchored in the wetlands. The loons 
were hooting grand conversation at 
one end of the lakę, and each echoing 
sound stabbed our souls as we moved 
ąuietly through the water at the other 
end. Had we owned a gas-powered mo¬ 
tor, we would not have been able to 
hear the loons as crisply, if at all. 

When we hear gas-powered boats go 
by, we can often hear the occupants, 
too, because they have to yell to hear 
each other over the motor noise. Sound 
travels well over water. With an elec¬ 
tric motor, all have ąuiet and privacy. 
We motor along the shore knowing we 


are not disrupting anyone, including 
the beavers, muskrats and other 
wildlife that can't hear us coming. 

Morę important than the ąuiet is 
the lack of stench. Our gas motors 
were all two-cycle, so we had to mix 
oil with the gasoline to lubricate the 
internal parts of the motor. At a slow 
troll, the exhaust would stink when 
breezes came from the stern, and that 
was after the exhaust had been blown 
into the water near the propeller, fil- 
tering the pollutants through Joes 
Pond. 

Once, I pulled up to a neighbor's 
dock after changing the gearbox oil in 
our motor. Just sitting there, the 
spreading sheen of oil on the water's 
surface prompted my neighbor to ask 
if I had learned about boats, oil and 
water from Joe Hazelwood, captain of 
the Exxon Valdez\ 

When I bail rainwater out of our 
boat these days, there is no oily sheen 
on the lakę afterward. When I bail out 
a neighbor's boat, I end up so oily that 
I don't need suntan lotion for a week. 

We so liked being free of the stench 
and scum of oil that we gave away our 
gas lawn mower too. We now use an 
old push mower. We no longer have to 
storę gas and oil, which stink up the 
camp during the off season, never 
mind that a galion of gas is roughly 
equivalent to a dozen sticks of dyna- 
mite. It takes awhile for the fire trucks 
from Cabot and Danville to drive the 
half-dozen miles to Joes Pond. 

Buying our electric motor and bat- 
tery cost about a third of what a new 
gas motor costs. Every couple days, we 
have to charge the battery. I once mea- 
sured how much electricity it takes to 
charge it from dead to fuli power: about 
one kilowatt-hour, which costs about 
a dime. Two of us can ride back and 
forth to Hastings General Storę three 



times — a total of about six miles — 
on one charge. A gas motor would cost 
several times as much for the same 
trips. 

What about the environment? With- 
out the stench, noise and oil pollution, 
we have a closer connection with na¬ 
turę. For example, you can't use the 
electric motor on very windy days. I 
remember, however, that on breezy 
days the gas motor gave us bone- 
bouncing rides anyway. Who needs 
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er the Lakę 


A quiet little electric motor brought 
Andrew Rudin and Paul Grover to this 
trancjuil spot on Joes Pond. 



that? If you hear thunder, you have to 
thinlc about getting to shore directly, 
no matter what kind of motor you 
have. Electric motors are slower ; you 
have to think ahead. 

There are some very powerful boats 
on Joes Pond. I have ridden 90 miles 
per hour across the same water, which 
makes any ride at the Caledonia 
County Fair seem very, very tamę. 
Your cheeks ripple in a 90-mph wind, 
and fish may not be able to get out of 


the way of the propeller. But that trout- 
burger ride lasts only a few seconds. If 
the ride lasted longer than that, we 
would have to dig the boat out of the 
wetlands or pay to rebuild someone ; s 
camp after flattening it! The lakę be- 
comes smali with such speed and 
power. 

When people visit us, we often take 
long, gentle, electric-powered rides. 
"Gosh, how ąuiet it is here," they 
whisper. "Smell those fir trees. Look 


at that animal in the water up there." 

I have spent 55 summers at Joes 
Pond. These days, there is much morę 
for us to enjoy because we have dis- 
covered a simple new rule of boating: 
the smaller the motor, the bigger the 
lakę. z/y* 


When he’s not at Joes Pond, Andrew 
Rudin, an energy management consul- 
tant, lives in Melrose Park, Pennsylvania. 
Paul O. Boisvert lives in Sh . durne. 
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UnearthinŁ 


By Susan Youngwood 
Illustrated by Bert Dodson 


I n the summer of 1838, a slave named Charles Nelson 
went along on his master's honeymoon to Saratoga, 
New York. When the bride and groom decided to visit 
Niagara Falls, they left Nelson behind, knowing that if 
he stepped onto Canadian soil he would be considered free. 

As the story goes, Nelson befriended an abolitionist who 
asked: "Would you like to be free?" Nelson was soon on 
his way to Yermont. 
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Underground Railroad 

W he re Do es Myt h En d and Re ality B eg i n ? 


Vermont Quaker Rcnoland T. Robinson 
welcomes a fugitive slave to Rokeby, 
Robinson\s Ferrisburgh farm. 


The tale was told by Chauncy L. Knapp, Vermont's sec- 
retary of State, in an article in the Vermont Gazette and 
Standard years later. Knapp said he met Nelson at the Fcr- 
risburgh home of abolitionist Rowland T. Robinson. After 
safely bringing the fugitive slave over the mountains to 
Montpelier, Knapp sat at his desk in the State House, writ- 
ing a letter to Mason Anthony, the Quaker who had 
brought Nelson to Ferrisburgh. 


"I write to inform you that the lad who is indebted to 
your and your father's great kindness for a safe arrival at 
my friend R.T. Robinson's, is now sitting in my office in 
the State House," Knapp wrote. "I have found a home for 
him for the present in an excellent family a mile from this 
village. He will enjoy the best religious instruction on the 
Sabbath ... and no opportunity will be lost to afford him 
suitable elementary instruction ... It is my purpose to 
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place him ... as an apprentice to the 
art of printing." 

An escaped slave sitting in plain 
sight in the Vermont State House? At- 
tending church? Becoming a printer's 
apprentice? What's wrong with this 
picture? 

The legend of the Underground Rail- 
road in Vermont boils with subterfuge 
and mystery. There are stories of con- 
cealed tunnels, hidden attic rooms and 
secret passwords; tales of wiły "station 
masters" helping cowering fugitives 
elude cruel slave catchers and drooling 
bloodhounds. 

But historians today believe the real- 
ity was quite different. Knapp's letter 
is one of many clues that suggest that 
although Vermonters helped fugitives, 
it was not a secretive or dangerous un- 
dertaking. 

"It is past time to barter the roman- 
tic myth of white paternalism, of false 
doors, secret panels, dark tunnels and 
covert movements in the dead of the 
night for another story in which black 
slaves escaped their masters, crossed 
to freedom and employed a variety of 
survival strategies, including the aid of 
Vermont abolitionists, to stay free," 
says Vermont historian Raymond Zir- 
blis. 

• 

Tracking down the truth of the Un¬ 
derground Railroad is an almost im- 
possible task. Few participants kept 
written records. Few historians wrote 
about it objectively. 


For decades, the authority on the 
Underground Railroad was historian 
Wilbur Siebert. His 1937 book, Ver- 
mont’s Anti-Slavery and Underground 
Railroad Record, was based on corre- 
spondence with Vermont abolitionists, 
their descendants and neighbors. 

Siebert traced two "trunk lines" 
through Vermont. In one, fugitives 
leaving Albany, New York, entered 
Vermont west of Bennington. Some 
traveled north through Brandon and 
Ferrisburgh to Burlington or St. Al- 
bans, where they took a boat or train 
to Canada. Others turned west at Rut- 
land, traveling through Castleton and 
Fair Haven before boarding canal boats 
in Whitehall bound for Canada. 

Fugitives who came from Massachu¬ 
setts went to Brattleboro and followed 
the Connecticut River to Woodstock, 
according to Siebert, and then went 
north to Montpelier, then farther north 
to either Burlington, Montgomery or 
Troy before Crossing into Canada. 

Siebert tells us that Zenas C. Ellis of 
Fair Haven sheltered fugitives in his 
barn, gave them baskets of food as 
though they were going on a fishing 
trip and smuggled them onto canal 
boats in Whitehall. Elijah Alexander of 
Charlotte had a vault large enough to 
seat three or four adults under the 
floor of the second story and back of a 
chimney, according to Siebert. In 
Burlington, says Siebert, a number of 
operators hid fugitives in cellars, gar- 
rets, bams, houses and offices. 


Montpelier, Siebert said, was "prob- 
ably the most important Underground 
Railroad center in Vermont." Its prin- 
cipal operator was Joseph Poland, pub- 
lisher of an abolitionist newspaper and 
Siebert's main source of information. 
Poland said he hid fugitives in a closet 
in his printing office and sometimes 
let curious visitors peer in at the trem- 
bling occupants. 

Siebert identifies morę than 70 "sta¬ 
tion masters" in morę than 40 Ver- 
mont towns. They operated in secrecy 
to avoid detection from the surveil- 
lance of slave catchers, he says, hiding 
fugitives in wagons and traveling at 
night. Fugitives often arrived in rags, 
hungry, tired and sick, he wrote. 

Siebert's view is echoed in short sto¬ 
ries written by Rowland E. Robinson, 
Vermont's premier writer of the late 
1800s and son of Rowland T. Robin¬ 
son. The Robinsons lived at Rokeby, a 
large farm in Ferrisburgh, where many 
fugitives — including Charles Nelson 
— stayed. 

In Robinson's short story "The 
Mole's Path," runaway Milly and her 
five-year-old daughter are hiding in the 
attic of spinster Hannah Wray. They 
are spotted by postman Joe Bagley, 
who is tempted to report them to the 
sheriff and two strangers who are on 
their way to Wray's house. Handbills 
posted in the neighborhood promise a 
$100 reward. 

But Bagley instead sabotages the 
wagon carrying the slave catchers, 


= 


Y1SITING ROKEBY 


P erched on a gentle rise just off Route 7 in Fer¬ 
risburgh, Rokeby Museum looks across the 
Champlain Valley to the Adirondacks beyond. 

Behind the imposing Federal Style house and 
sheltered by it is an intact 19th century farm- 
stead with eight agricultural outbuildings. 

An open field and acres of former orchard 
and pasture stretch east to the hills. 

It was here that the Robinsons, a remark- 
able family of Quakers, settled in the early 
days of Vermont statehood, prospered during 
Vermont’s golden age of sheep farming and ulti 
mately declined in the mid-20th century. In the 
1830s and ’40s, on the land east of the farmstead, 
hundreds of fine-wooled Merino sheep grazed, apple and 
pear orchards borę many varieties of fruit and teed crops were 
raised. This prosperous farm was owned by Rowland Thomas 
Robinson and worked by him and many hired hands — some of 
them African Americans escaped from bondage. 

Today the site is one of the best documented and preserved Un¬ 
derground Railroad stops in the country and a National Historie 



Landmark. The house is fully fumished with family 
belongings that vividly evoke the antebellum 
years in Vermont and express the family’s so- 
cial and political views, their domestic and 
cultural tastes. Visitors learn how Rowland 
and Rachel Robinson’s Quaker beliefs led 
them to the radical stance on slavery that 
they held — and lived — their entire lives. 
They sheltered many fugitive slaves at 
Rokeby, participated in and promoted the 
boycott of slave-made goods and agitated tor 
fuli civil rights for black Americans. And, most 
unusual among Underground Railroad sites, this 
entire story is fully documented in family letters from 
the period. 

Rokeby Museum is open from mid-May to mid-October, with 
tours of the house available Thursday through Sunday at 11 a.m. 
and at 12:30 and 2 p.m. The grounds and outbuildings are open 
Tuesday through Sunday and the hiking trails are open daylight 
hours year-round. For information: (802) 877-3406. 

— Jane Willi amson 
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cin exceptional assisted-liuing community 


One mile east of Route 7 on Route 11/30, 

P. O. Box 1044, Manchester Center,Vermont 05255 
802.362.4481 www.oakknollvt.com 


Circle Reader Service Number 231 


Living at Oak Knoll, Vermont s newest assisted-living community, is an unparalleled experience in an elegant setting. 
With our outstanding staff of trained, caring professionals, we are committed to offering exceptional residential care 
for maturę adults. Our priority is creating a secure and dynamie environment that inspires independence. 

Now under construction. We imiteyour inąuińes Jor residency beginning in thefall oj 1999. 


causing it to break down, and thus 
thwarts their efforts. The story ends 
happily, with the two fugitives safely 
transported to another Underground 
Railroad station. 

• 

Rolceby is now a museum. Its direc- 
tor, Jane Williamson, doesn't think 
much of Siebert and views the Under¬ 
ground Railroad quite differently. 

"The truth is so much morę com- 
plex and so much morę human," she 
says. 

In the thousands of pages of letters 
and documents at Rokeby, there is no 
evidence that fugitives were hidden. 
The famous "slave room," a smali sec- 
ond-floor chamber with uneven, well- 
worn floors and sloped ceilings, was 
where fugitives were said to have 
stayed. It has Windows and is seen eas- 
ily from the outside. Fugitive slaves 
ate at the dining room table and 
worked in the fields. "They didn't 
hide," Williamson said. "They had the 
run of the place, and they stuck out 
like a sore thumb." 

"At Rokeby," she said, "they got the 
kind of help that they needed to start a 
new life. They were safe, they could 
earn money, be fed and housed and 

i 


probably could learn to read and 
write." 

Many historians ąuestion SieberCs 
reliability. His correspondents were 
old, with faulty memories. He relied 
on hearsay, rumor and aneedotes, on 
stories embellished over generations. 
"It is elear that he is sometimes inac- 
curate and misleading in his assump- 
tions," says Zirblis. 

The modern perspective on the Un¬ 
derground Railroad is detailed in The 
Liberty Linę: The Legend of the Un¬ 
derground Railroad by Larry Gara. 
Most fugitives, says Gara, relied on 
their own resources and planned their 
own escapes. Few slaves had even the 
faintest knowledge of the Underground 
Railroad; by the time escapees stum- 
bled onto it they were in free States 
and had survived the most treacherous 
part of the journey without assistance. 
Using both U.S. and Canadian popula- 
tion statistics, Gara estimates that 
about 1,000 slaves escaped to Canada 
each year. The vast majority traveled 
through Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, a morę direct route 
than going through New England. 

Vermont historians support this in- 
terpretation. 


"Fugitives were not in danger in 
Vermont," Zirblis concluded in his 
1996 report on the Underground Rail¬ 
road in Vermont. "There is scanty evi- 
dence of slave catchers or recapture, 
and but one documented incident of 
slave recapture in Vermont between 
1830 and 1865. Some activists did act 
in relative secrecy, but generally they 
sheltered, rather than hid, fugitives." 

Many of the myths sprang from the 
nooks and crannies in old homes. 
"People often discover in their homes 
a space that appears to have no expla- 
nation other than a hiding space for 
slaves," says Curtis Johnson, a histo- 
rian for the Vermont Division for His¬ 
torie Preservation. "A lot of apoc- 
ryphal stories get started. The fact of 
the matter is, successive families re- 
modeled, took out chimneys and 
ended up with weird spaces." 

Thomas Bassett, a retired University 
of Vermont history professor, also 
thinlcs the stories of the Underground 
Railroad in Vermont were exaggerated. 

"In my view, they were propa¬ 
ganda," he said. "They were part of the 
movement to destroy slavery. One 
way to show that slavery is dying is to 
publicize that slaves were escaping." 
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You Can Get There From Here... 
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Village 


VERMONT 



ytfóodLands 

St owe, Yencnom 

RETIRE IN STYLE. 

Just a short walk from the 
Stowe Post Office, the 
Coyley Woodlands 
Retirement Community 
offers home ownership, 
independence, security 
and service. 

You deserve a choice... 
YoxCve earned it! 
802-253-4203 

www.copleywoodlands.com 


Nestled in the pine trees like a hidden treasure, 
you’ll think you’re in paradise... but really, you’re 

at 125 Thomas Lane, Stowe, Vermont 

A Partnership of Copley Health Systems and Fletcher-Allen Health Care. 
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Wouldn't you rather buy directly from the mili? 



Manufacturers Direct 
Fur ni turę at True 
Factory Direct Prices 

Shaker, Mission & Contemporan 
Styles in Solid Oak, Cherry , 

Mapie & Pine 

Visit our showroom 6 miles soutli of Middlebury, VT or write or cali for our free brochure 

WeSbipAnywhcrc P.O. Box 125, Salisbury, VT 05769 • (802) 352-6650 M-Sat 10-5,Sun 11:30-4 
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Restoration 
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Post Office Box 113 
Charlotte, Vermont 05445 
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THE UNDERGROUND RAILROAD 


Vermont was so far north and so 
overwhelmingly antislavery that any 
fugitive who madę it this far was pretty 
safe. "The state's antislavery newspa- 
pers ... are silent about slave catchers, 
U.S. marshals or slave owners in Ver- 
mont," Zirblis said. "There is no legał 
record of any Vermonter arrested or 
tried for aiding escapees." 

Then there's this 1850 editorial from 
The Burlington Free Press: 

"We very cordially invite every Fugi- 
tive Slave in the United States to take 
VERMONT on his way towards FREE- 
DOM in Canada. We are willing to 
guaranty that he can get a night's lodg- 
ing and a free pass over the Lines, 
without any particular danger from 
that elevated species of the human 
race known as 'Slave catchers/ ... Ver- 
mont is getting to think that the man 
who steals himself and runs away, 
don't yiolate any Law." 

Of course, chances are slim that any 
slaves ever read those words. 

Other articles noted when fugitives 
passed through a community. "Four 
young men represented as fugitives 
from Slavery recently passed through 
St. Albans, on their way to Canada," 
The Burlington Free Press reported on 
March 27, 1854. "They were, it is said, 
from Richmond and Wheeling Virginia 
and came north by the U.G.R.R." 

Rowland T. Robinson's correspon- 
dence indicates the Underground Rail- 
road operated with little secrecy or 
risk in Vermont. A letter to Robinson 
from Oliver Johnson in Pennsylvania 
in 1837 describes a fugitive he hopes 
Robinson will hire: 

"I have no doubt he will be perfectly 
safe with you.... It will be a great way 
for him to walk, but not worse than 
going to Canada. He can be furnished 
with the names of abolitionists on 
whom to cali upon the way, and I 
think may reach Vermont in safety." 

In an unusual exchange, Robinson 
corresponded in 1837 with Ephraim 
Elliot, a slave owner in North Car- 
olina, about his slave Jessee, who was 
at Rokeby. Elliot wrote Robinson, say- 
ing that Jessee could purchase his free- 
dom for $300. Robinson wrote back 
saying Jessee had just $150. Although 
he had the funds to pay the difference, 
Robinson refused "because it would be 
recognizing a principle which God for- 
bid." Elliot invited Jessee to return 
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Dont let the smile fool you.. 



Enjoy four seasons of outdoor adventure and 
excitement in Vermont. In Spring, go 
turkey hunting, trout fishing 
and moose watching. Year 
round, try the greatest 
variety of high quality fresh- 
water fishing in the Northeast... 



in clean, natural, quiet surroundings. 

In the fali, hunt deer, grouse, 
turkey, moose and upland 
gamę. Enjoy the thrill 
of watching wildlife in 
spectacular settings any time 
of the year. 



in Vermont, we take our fish and wildlife seriously. 

The Vermont Department of Fish & Wildlife has it all. 

Just cali us ar 802-241-3700 or visit us on-line ar www.anr.state.vt.us/fw/fwhome 


Protecńng Yermonts fish and 



w wildlife resources and their habitats. 
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home, but admitted "I cannot expect 
it as he is at this time entirely out of 
my reach." 

• 

Although the Underground Railroad 
in Vermont probably wasn't as wide- 
spread and risky as some legends have 
it, there were undeniably Vermonters 
who gave assistance to the fugitives 
who wandered into the State. 

"In all this smoke, there must be 
fire," said Zirblis, who has a file of 
hundreds of stories of Underground 
Railroad activity. "I lilce to say that 
every town has a building or two 
thought of as being on the Under¬ 
ground Railroad." 

Thanks to a grant from the State De¬ 
partment of Buildings and the State Di- 
vision for Historie Preservation, Zirb¬ 
lis researched many of these stories 
and found documented evidence of 25 
Vermonters who aided fugitives. He 
documented 12 existing sites where 
fugitives were sheltered, and identified 
another 32 individuals, families and 
structures for which persuasive evi- 
dence exists of association with the 
Underground Railroad. 

These Vermonters cut across a broad 
spectrum. They were Quakers, minis- 


ters, reformists, printers, farmers, 
lawyers, businessmen. Whole families 
worked together,- free blacks were in- 
volved too. The participants often 
knew each other — the railroad was 
actually a network of friends, relatives 
and religious associates. The Robin- 
sons, for example, sent fugitives to 
farms owned by relatives in Charlotte 
and East Montpelier. Lawrence Brain- 
erd, director of the St. Albans Steam- 
boat Company, put fugitives on boats 
to Canada. 

"Before the 1830s, aid of fugitives by 
whites seems opportunistic and ran¬ 
dom," Zirblis concluded. "As early as 
the mid-1830s, however, there is evi- 
dence of the UGRR proper — a loose, 
organie network based on family, po- 
litical and religious ties, that passes 
fugitives from activist household to 
activist household, helping them find 
refuge in the Northeast and Canada." 

Although the chances of recapture 
were slim, Zirblis acknowledges that 
there was an element of danger. "Es- 
caped slaves lived with the psychologi- 
cal and physical fear of recapture," Zir¬ 
blis says. "For some Vermont activists, 
the UGRR was a cloalc and dagger af- 
fair. This was probably precautionary 


and not due to direct threat." 

Zirblis documented five incidents of 
fugitives passing through Vermont in 
the 1830s, 10 in the 1840s and 20 in 
the 1850s. He estimates that 1,000 to 
4,000 fugitives were in Vermont be- 
tween 1830 and 1860. Most were małe 
and between the ages of 15 and 30; 
many worked as agricultural laborers. 

They got here by the usual routes: 
stagecoach, steamboat, private farm 
wagons, walking, railroads. "Fugitives 
traveled along the same highways and 
byways, canals and tracks that all Ver- 
monters did," Zirblis said. "Some may 
have been hidden, others were out in 
the open; the difference may have 
been a matter of the naturę of the es- 
cape, nearness to urban centers, sea- 
son, time of day and the political mood 
of the moment." 

While some went to Canada, many 
stayed in Vermont. Pompey Vander- 
burg, born a slave in 1792, escaped and 
settled in Bennington, where he mar- 
ried and raised nine sons. Another 
fugitive, Ephraim Wright, stayed in 
Springfield, built a house, married an¬ 
other fugitive, joined a local church 
and had several children. 

"They became part of the commu- 
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INTRODUCING THE LUXURY AUSTRIAN IMPORT WITH 
2,800 ACRES OF LEGROOM. 


. &xpfore for mi fes 


ancfmifes hiking, garden touring 

OR ON HORSE-DRAWN CARRIAGE RIDES 
AND N EVER RUN OUT OF ROOM IN OUR 
2,800-AC RE ALPINE WONDERLAND. THEN 
SLIP INTO OUR LUXURY INTERIORS AND 
EXPERIENCE HAUTE AUSTRIAN CUISINE 
& DELUXE EUROPEAN ACCOMMODATIONS, 
AMIDST SPECTACULAR MOUNTAIN VIEWS. 


0 
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A Mountain Resort in the European Tradition 

BY THE FAMILY THAT 1NSPIRED “THE SOUND OF MUSIC” 



STOWE, VERM0NT (800) 826-7000 
WWW.TRAPPFAMILY.COM/VL 
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Retire in the Adirondacks! 




Now your dream can come true at Parkview at 
Ticonderoga, a new community for adults who 
want morę time to enjoy life. Overlooking the wa- 
terfalls where Lakę George meets Lakę Champlain, 
we’re just minutes from the golf course, country 
club, and ferry to Vermont. Maintenance-free; no 
association to join. Adaptable for the physically 
challenged. Model open 7 days a week. 


Parkview at Ticonderoga 

Curt Kołakowski, REMAX Unlimited Realty 
P.O. Box 110, Ticonderoga, NY 12883 
(800) 795-PARK (7275) 

www.parkviewticonderoga.com 
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THE UNDERGROUND RAILROAD 


nity," said Amanda Page, who re- 
searched fugitives who settled in 
Springfield for the Miller Arts Center. 
"Their children were baptized here, 
they became business owners." 

Zirblis's work has helped move the 
discussion of the Underground Rail- 
road into the open. Based largely on 
his research, the Vermont Historical 
Society has written a study guide for 
teachers. Rokeby was recently named 
a National Historie Landmark because 
of its involvement in the Underground 
Railroad, and school children and oth- 
ers have been flocking to the restored 
homestead. 

"People are absolutely intrigued by 
the story we tell them," said Rokeby's 
Jane Williamson. "The letters we ąuote 
are actually much morę compelling 
than a hidden cupboard or attic." 

This modern perspective is not em- 
braced by everyone. The Committee 
on the Underground Railroad, a Ver- 
mont group of seven individuals work- 
ing on historical research, ardently be- 
lieves in the orał tradition. "We claim 
there was a lot of danger for slaves 
coming through Vermont, that it 
wasn't a safe haven," said member 
Paul Dumais of South Burlington. 

Zirblis struggles with myth and real- 
ity. "The folklore shows how Vermon- 
ters want to see ourselves. We want to 
see ourselves as helping others, as be- 
ing on the right side of an unpopular 
political struggle. The myth and the 
truth overlap. How much of an inter- 
face there is remains to be seen." 

The truth is just as good a story as 
the legends. Vermonters did morę than 
just hide slaves in their basements — 
they helped them start new lives. "It's 
the story of the everyday courage, 
ethics and persistence of Vermonters 
who helped people earn their free- 
dom," said Zirblis. 

• 

The Vermont Historical Society's 
32-page Underground Railroad study 
guide for teachers is available for $6 
plus $2.25 shipping from VHS, 109 
State Street, Montpelier, VT 05609, 
tel. (802) 828-2291. It can also be found 
on-line at www.cit.state.vt.us/vhs 
along with other Underground Rail¬ 
road information. 


Susan Youngwood lives in Montpelier. II- 
lustrator Bert Dodson lives in Bradford. 
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Southern Yermont: 


ARLINGTON 

Arlington Inn. AAA ♦♦♦. In an elegant 1848 
Greek Revival mansion. 18 luxurious rooms, 
five with Jacuzzis and fireplaces, all with pri- 
vate baths, antiques, televisions, telephones 
and five rooms with fireplace only. Gourmet 
candlelight dining. Visit our Web Site at 
www.arlingtoninn.com, or cali us at 
800-443-9442. 

West Mountain Inn. Nestled on 150 mountain- 
side acres overlooking the scenie Battenkill 
and historie village of Arlington. Enjoy the 
comfortable ambiance of this 18-room, fuli 
service country inn with its rich outdoor world 
to explore from your doorstep. Specializing in 
weddings that make visions reality. Open all 
year. Wes and Mary Ann Carlson, Innkeepers. 
Arlington, VT. (802) 375-6516. 
www.westmountaininn.com 

BENNINGTON 

Paradise Motor Inn. 76 rooms with A/C. DD 
phones, cable TV, with suites available. Some 
rooms have private balconies/patios, saunas, 
and spas. Located below the museum and his¬ 
torie old Bennington. Family owned and oper- 
ated for over 30 years. AAA ♦♦♦. 

141 W. Main St., Bennington, VT 05201. 

(802)442-8351. 

www.bennington.com/paradise 

DORSET 

Barrows House. A collection of white clapboard 
buildings situated on 11 acres in the pic- 
turesque village of Dorset. Enjoy comfortable 
lodging in our 1804 Main Inn and eight sur- 
rounding historie buildings. Dining is an infor- 
mal and delicious adventure in American re- 
gional cuisine. Located minutes from Man¬ 
chester. Families welcome. Open year-round. 
Linda and Jim McGinnis, innkeepers. 

(802) 867-4455 or (800) 639-1620. 

Internet: www.barrowshouse.com 

GRAFTON 

The Old Tavern at Grafton. Called ‘‘The choic- 
est inn of all” by The New York Times. Since 
1801, our 65 individually appointed guest 
rooms, elegant colonial living room, sitting 
room and parlor, and the dining room scented 
with the aromas of delicious, inspired New 
England farę have served the likes of Grant, 
Hawthome, Emerson, Kipling, and Thoreau. In 
the center of the charming and historie village 
of Grafton, Vermont 05146. For reservations 
or morę information, please cali 
(800) 843-1801. www.old-tavem.com 
(sec our ad on page 7) 

LONDONDERRY 

Frog’s Leap Inn. Built in 1842, Frog's Leap Inn 
is a quintessential Vermont Country Inn. Situ¬ 
ated on Scenie Route 100. yet set back from 
the road. our inn offers guests a private retreat. 
32 acres of fields, forests, & trails. Outdoor 
heated pool. Tennis court. Candlelight dining. 

15 guest rooms with private baths. Coffee, dę¬ 
li vered to your room every moming. Country 
Breakfast. Aftemoon Tea & Tum-Down Ser- 
vice with Godiva Chocolates & San Pellegrino 
Minerał Waler. (802) 824-3019. Route 100, 
Londonderry, VT 05148. Toll Free Number: 
1-877-FROGSLEAP. www.frogsleapinn.com 



A place fuli ol romance. Two person jacuzzi in front of the fireplace with second 
fireplace in the bedroom. Exceptional dining. A picturesąue village. Towering peaks. 
Fabulous shopping. Cali 800-822-2331 to find out about our Get-A-Way packages 
The RELUCTANT PANTHER INN , Manchester Village. VT 
Country hospitality for the sopbisticatecl truuelcr. www.reluctantpanther.com 
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the heart or^^. 


Manchester and its sur-^^^^^^ 
^^rounding mountains is nestled a pic-^^ 
turesque resort on 20 landscaped acres. On 
site golf, tennis, swimming, hshing or just 
relaxing. Fine dining at “Ye Olde Tavern.” 
Shop at nearby outlet and factory Stores. 
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Distinctiue Dining and Lodging 


Patmer House Resort Motel 

An elegant and romantic, full-service 


Your hosts: Luise Palmer, Peter & Staff 

country inn located in the heart 


AAA ♦♦♦♦ Resort 

of historie Arlington. 


Manchester Center, Vermont 05255 

® Historie Rte. 7A, Arlington, VT MobM 


800-917-6245 

1-800-443-9442 www.arlingtoninn.com *** 


or visit us ar www.palmerhouse.com 
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PARADISE MOTOR INN 



76 deluxc rooms and suites with A/C, DD phones and cable 
color TV. Some rooms have private balconies/patios and 
saunas. Heated pool, tennis courts situated on acres of 
beautifully landscaped grounds in downtown Bennington 
just below the museum and historie Old Bennington. 

ooo 

141 West Main Street 
Bennington, Yermont 05201 
(802) 442-8351 
www.bennington.com/paradise 
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AoaaaaA... 

Come revive your spirit with comfortable 
lodging, gourmet dinners 8t hearty breakfasts. 

A couple of days is all it takes. 
Convenient to your favorite summer activities. 

Spacious Suites & Rooms—all wilh A/C 
Tennis Courts • Outdoor Pool 
Acclaimed Restaurant 
Theatre & Golf Packages 
Minutes from Manchester 

1-800-639-1620 
in Vermont 802-867-4455 

www.barrowshouse.com 

ROUTE 30 • DORSET, VT 05251 


BARROWS 

HOUSE 
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Manchester Center, l/ermont 
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West Mountain Inn 

Arlington, Vermont 05250 
www.westmountaininn.com 



Visit a special 
“Peace of 
Vermont” and 
expeńence 
the finest in Vermont 
country lodging and 
dining. 

Specializing 
in Weddings 


c\ t 

mĘjkFor reservations cali 802-375-6 516. 

RESTAURANT OPEN TO THE PUBLIC M 
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EQUINOX 
MOUNTAIN INN 


A Perfectly Unusual Escape 

New EnglancTs only true mountain top inn 
at 3835’ surrounded by 8000 private acres. 

"A elear edge...where dining and visual 
treats eonverge. ” Yermont Life, Autumn '95 


Open May-October 

Skyline Drive, Manchester,VT 
802-362-1113 800-868-6843 

email: equinox@sover.net web: w\vw.sover.netAequinox 
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The 

VINTAGE 

MOTEL 


Your Year Round Vacation Destination 

A quaint 18-unit country motel located 
in the Mount Snów / Haystack Region 
Route 9 West, Wilmington, VT 05363 
www.vintagemotel.com 

•private bath *cable TV 
*outdoor heated pool 
Śźu *driving rangę *hiking / biking 
*ski / snowmobile packages 



802 - 464-8824 

for information 


1 - 800 - 899-9660 

for reservations 
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T/te White Wouse 
of Wilmington 
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Southern Vermont’s 
Quintessential Country Inn 
www.whitehouseinn.com 

800 . 541.2135 


MANCHESTER 

The Equinox. AAA ♦♦♦♦. Nestled within Ver- 
monfs Green Mountains, The Equinox fea- 
tures 183 rooms and suites, three restaurants. 
complete fitness spa, the British School of Fal- 
conry, The Land Rover Driving School, golf, 
and excellent shopping at nearby designer out- 
lets. Historie Route 7A, Manchester Village, 

VT. Cali (800) 362-4747; in Vermont, 

(802) 362-4700 or visit our Web site at 
www.equinoxresort.com 
(sec our ad on page 29) 

Equinox Mountain Inn. Ascend to 3,835’ for a 
breathtaking experience at New EnglandLs 
only mountaintop inn. Surrounded by 8.000 
private acres, this 1948 inn features outstand- 
ing service, fine Continental dining (public), 17 
spacious rooms. fuli breakfast, private bath, all 
with spectacular panoramie views. Hiking. 

Open May-Oct. Skyline Drive, Manchester, 

VT (802) 362-1113 or (800) 868-6843. 
http://www.equinoxmt.com/inn 
MistraEs. Located in the elegantly refurbished 
Toll Gate Lodge, MistraLs offers exquisite 
French cuisine amid an intimate riverside set- 
ting. Winner of WINĘ SPECTATORS 
“Award of Excellence.” Savor such specialties 
as Chateaubriand for two, Veal Medallions, or 
Salmon Cannelloni. Chef owned and operated, 
Dana & Cheryl Markey. Reservations are nec- 
essary. Fully licensed. All major credit cards. 
Rte. 11-30, Manchester, VT 05255. 

(802) 362-1779. 

Palmer House Resort Motel. AAA ♦♦♦♦. 

Spectacular views, located on 22 acres sur¬ 
rounded by The Green Mountains. Luxurious 
rooms, private baths, A/C, refrigerators, in- 
room coffee, C.A.T.V., telephones, smoking 
and non-smoking rooms. Romantic, modern- 
ized suites and rooms in a unique Victorian or 
country-style decor. U.S. 7A North, Manches¬ 
ter Ctr., VT 05255-0657. (802) 362-3600. 
www.palmerhouse.com 

Reluctant Panther Inn and Restaurant. A col- 
lection of exquisitely decorated double Jacuzzi 
suites with two fireplaces, right in the heart of 
historie Manchester Village. Weekend rates for 
two persons start at $315/night, including a ro¬ 
mantic “a la carte” dinner in our fine restaurant 
and three-course Vermont country breakfasts. 
Lower priced rooms with fireplace and mid- 
week rates also available. West Rd., off Route 
7A, Manchester Village, VT 05254-0678. 
Reservation Linę: (800) 822-2331. e-mail: 
panther@ sover.net. For free information, visit 
our Web site: www.reluctantpanther.com 

WILMINGTON 

The Vintage Motel. Your clean, comfortable, 
reasonably-priced motel. 18 units with private 
bath, cable TV, complimentary light breakfast. 
Minutes from golf, boating, hiking, biking. and 
Musie Festival. Outdoor heated pool. 5 lovely 
acres with barbecue and pienie area. Conve- 
nient to village restaurants and shopping. 
Mount Snow/Haystack region. 195 Route 9 
West, Wilmington, VT. (802) 464-8824, 

(800) 899-9660. www.vintagemotel.com 
The White House of Wilmington. Elegant, yet 
relaxed accommodations, fine dining, 60' pool. 
14 acres of well manicured lawns, fonnal 
flower gardens and bubbling fountains make 
the White House a true country inn. “The 
White House is known for its superior accom- 



modations” by The New York Times. 3 star 
“Excellent” Mobil rating for dining and lodg¬ 
ing. 800.541.2135. www.whitehouseinn.com 


Central Yermont: 


BASIN HARBOR 

Basin Harbor Club. Located on 700 acres on a 
secluded cove on beauliful Lakę Champlain. 

77 lakeside cottages, most with fireplaces, and 
two main guest houses. Golf, tennis, water 
sports and a great children’s program. Open 
May-October. Basin Harbor. Box MVTLF, 
Vergennes, VT 05491. (800) 622-4000. 
www.basinharbor.com (see our ad on page 6) 

BRIDPORT 

Lemon Fair Bed & Breakfast on historie 
Crown Point Road. Enjoy inviting guest 
rooms, a quiet library reading room, croquet on 
green lawns, pienie hampers. and summer’s 
old roses. Convenient to the entire Lakę 
Champlain Valley and mid-Vermont. On the 
Green, Bridport, VT 05734. (802) 758-9238, 

Fax (802)758-2135, 

e-mail: Limewalk@together.net 

www.Limewalk.com/lemonfair/ 

CHESTER 

Henry Farm Inn. Explore the Green Mountains 
from peifect country setting! Converted 1750s 
stagecoach stop has nine spacious 
rooms/suites, private baths, country breakfasts. 
Bike, hike, fish, morę! Great for groups, wed¬ 
dings or just relaxing in a quintessential Yer¬ 
mont atmosphere. 800-723-8213 or 
http://henryfarm.vennontel.net 

CHITTENDEN 

Mountain Top Inn & Resort. Fuli service coun¬ 
try inn with spectacular views, fine dining & 
endless recreational activities: Horseback rid- 
ing, fly fishing, claybird shooting, golf. tennis, 
swimming, boating & much morę! Mountain 
Top Road, Chittenden, VT 05737. 

(800) 445-2100. www.mountaintopinn.com 

GOSHEN 

Blueberry Hill Inn. Secluded and surrounded by 
over 22,000 acres of the Moosalamoo region 
of the Green Mountain National Forest. 

Twelve rooms, all with private baths. Eclectic 
cuisine using fresh Vermont products compli- 
mented by our own greenhouse. Cross-country 
skiing, hiking, walking. mountain biking. 
swimming, sauna, fishing or just plain relax- 
ation and freedom. Goshen, VT. 800-448-0707 
or in-state, 802-247-6735. 
www.bluebeiTyhillinn.com 

KILLINGTON 

Cortina Inn. Beautifully run inn. extraordinary 
food. Spring/Summer/Fall — central to shop¬ 
ping, historical sites, antiquing. golf, tennis, 
hiking, mountain biking, pool, fitness center, 
alpine slide. Winter — alpine skiing. snowmo- 
biling, skating, sleigh rides. Exquisite lood and 
attentiveness brings guests back. We'11 help 
you experience Vermont's best. Route 4 be- 
tween Rutland and Killington. (800) 451-6108. 
www.cortinainn.com 
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Red Clover Inn. Idyllic mountain setting on 13 
acres. This 1840\s inn offers sumptuous break- 
fasts, exceptional candlelit cuisine, award-win- 
ning winę list, majestic views, 14 enticing 
rooms with private baths, many with fire- 
places. double whirlpools. Warm hospitality. 
Hike. bike, browse, relax. AAA ♦♦♦ Mobil 
★ ★★. Color brochure. Mid-week specials. 
Woodward Road. Mendon, VT 05701. 

(800) 752-0571 or (802) 775-2290. 
www.redcloverinn.com 

LUDLOW 

Nikki’s Restaurant. Route 103, Ludlow, Ver- 
mont. 802-228-7797. Celebrating 23 years! 
Dinę in casual elegance. Fresh seafood, Maine 
lobsters, hand-cut Black Angus steaks, pasta 
and the freshest summer salads from local 
growers. Region's largest selection of wines. 
Mobil Guide ★★★. Winę Spectator Award of 
Excellence, Yankee MagazineLs Travelers 
Guide to New England Editors Pick. 
www.nikkisrestaurant.com 

MIDDLEBURY 

The Inn on the Green. Gracefully restored 1803 
National Register Landmark on the inviting 
Middlebury Green, now an elegantly comfort- 
able eleven room inn. Private baths, and every 
other modem amenity presented in the charm 
of the early nineteenth century. Delicious Con¬ 
tinental breakfast served to guest rooms. Out- 
standing, pampering service in a distinctive 
setting. 19 South Pleasant St., Middlebury, VT 
05753. (802) 388-7512, fax (802) 388-4075. 
e-mail micki@sover.net 

The Middlebury Inn. Enjoy an 1827 country inn 
overlooking the village greens in a lovely, 
lively college town. Offering 170 years of 
friendly hospitality and superb New England 
farę. 75 restored rooms, private baths. Walking 
distance to museums and fine shops. Member 
of Historie Hotels of America. AAA ♦♦♦ On 
The Greens. Middlebury, VT 05753. 

(802) 388-4961, (800) 842-4666. 
www.middlebui-yinn.com 

PLYMOUTH 

Hawk Inn and Mountain Resort. 1,200 acre 
mountain lakę resort. Luxury mountain villas 
and inn with heated indoor and outdoor pools, 
spa. and salon. Boating, fly fishing, hiking, 
biking, horseback riding and tennis. Five 
nearby golf courses and clay shooting pre- 
serve. Candlelit dining at the RiverTavern. 
Scenie Route 100, Plymouth. 

800-685-HAWK. www.hawkresort.com 

RANDOLPH 

Three Stallion Inn. Traditional Vennont Coun¬ 
try Inn combines warmth and friendliness with 
modem amenities. Enjoy individually ap- 
pointed elegant guestrooms and gourmet din¬ 
ing expertly prepared by ChefTim Dempsey, 
formerly of the Royal Sonestcil Boston. 1300 
pastorał acres featuring 50 km of trails for 
mountain biking and hiking. 18-hole golf 
course. Tennis. Fishing. Fitness center 
w/sauna, hottubs and outdoor pool. “ Summer 
Golf & Stay Free!" . Ideał for weddings, gath- 
erings & conferences. Host of Vermont Sym- 
phony Outdoor Concert July 10. Serving lunch 
& dinner. Randolph, VT. Cali (800) 424-5575; 
in Vennont, (802) 728-5575 or visit us at 
www.ThreeStallionInn.com 



TRAVEL GUIDE 
t0 New England 


EDITOR S PICK 


Serving dinner nightly 
from 5:30 pm 


Route 100/103 Ludlow, Vermont 228-7797 


“WINĘ SPECTATOR” 
AWARD OF EXCELLENCE 
SINCE 1990 

Mobil Guide ★★★ 

www.nikkisrestaurant.com 
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An intimate 1840 
countiy inn. secluded on 13 beautiful acres 
of the Green Mountains. Exceptional farę, 
award-winning winę cellar, Whirlpool suites, 
swimming pool. and the warm “welcome 
home" hospitality of Sue & Harris. Come for 
an extended visit or just for dinner. 

AAA ♦♦♦ & Mobil ★★★ 

802-775-2290 or 800-752-0571 

Woodward Rd.. Mendon. VT 05701 
http://redcloverinn.com 



A secluded inn for all seasons... 

Goshen, Vermont 
800-448-0707 
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The ^Middlebury Tnn 

FOOD • DRINK • LODGING 
Since 1827 

Middlebury, Vermont 05753 
800-842-4666 • 802-388-4961 
Fax: 802-388-4563 
WWW: middleburyinn.com 
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MOUNTAIN BIKING • FINE DINING 


A Perfect Getaway 
atan Elegant " 
Country Inn 
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Inquire about our 
'stay free"packages 


THREE 


S TALLIO N 


-N*N 


at the 

Green Mountain Stock Farm 
Randolph, Vermont 


800.424.5575 


In VT - 802.728.5575 
www.3Stallionlnn.com 

Owner-hosts: 

Jinny & Sam Sammis, Betty & Al Geibel 


WEDDING & CONFERENCE FACILITY 
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CHITTENDEN *SfcpVERMONT 

A Place of Serenity with Endless Actiyities 

1 - 800 - 445-2100 

www.mountaintopinn.com 
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Kids, Cows 
and Kittens! 
Fun on tbe farm! 
Country cooking 
at its best. 
Come join our 
family for 
your vacation! 


LIBERTY HILL FARM 

RR #1 Box 158, Rochester, VT 05767 

(802) 767-3926 • email: liberty.hill.farm@quest-net.com 
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See Ali Of yermont 
From Killington s 
Most Luxurious Inn 

• Golf packages 

• Fuli service resort with 
country inn ambience 


Route A } Killington, Vermont 

Toll-free 1-800-451-6108 

www.cortinainn.com 
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Savor The Moment 

Experience elegant lodging in a 
grand 1834 Federal home 
or the Rabbit Ridge 
Country House. Six 
acres with walking trails 
and gardens. In the heart 
of the Champlain Valley 
with opportunities for cycling, 
hiking, golf, boating and morę! 

Near area attractions! 
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fMiddlebury’s 1803 Landmark Inn) 


11 quiet, comfortable, 
individually decorated 
rooms, each with 
private bath and 
air conditioning 

Complimentary 
Continental breakfast 
and aftemoon 
snacks 




▼ 

Overlooking Middlebury 
Green, just steps from 
fine shops and 
restaurants; three 
blocks from 
Middlebury College 

19 SOUTH PLEASANT ST. 
MIDDLEBURY, VT 
802-388-7512 


THE 

INN' 

ON TI1E 

GREEN 


I AT 


-. -The INN A. 

Mountain 

VIEW 

CREAMERY 

“Breathtakmgly beautiful. ” 
“Wonderfully relaxing. ” 

An historie farm estate 
set on 440 acres laced with trails 
E. Burkę Vermont 05832 
802-626-9924 • 800-572-4509 

www.innmtnview.com 
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Neticopr: Bttłłt Uermonl lite 
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FIND 

Yermont Life 

ONLINE AT: 
http://www.vtlife.com/ 



Yermont Life Magazine 

Spring 1999 
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ROCHESTER 

Liberty Hill Farm operates an award-winning 
dairy farm in the Green Mountains. Guest 
lodging in the 1825 farmhouse includes excel- 
lent meals, served family style. Visit the cows, 
relax on the porch, swim in the river, hike in 
the woods. Children are always welcome! Yisit 
the farm! Bob, Beth, Tom, Jen and Dave Ken- 
nett, Rochester. VT 05767. (802) 767-3926. 
E-mail: liberty.hill.farm@quest-net.com 

VERGENNES 

The Strong House Inn. Atmosphere abounds at 
the historie 1834 Strong House Inn & Rabbit 
Ridge Country House. Enjoy six acres of gar¬ 
dens, ponds, walking trails and wonderful 
mountain vistas. Please come and visit our ex- 
traordinary place in Vermont and recapture a 
wonderful period of a time gone by. “Come 
yisit and feel the spirit of Yermont." 94 West 
Main St., Vergennes, VT. 802-877-3337. 
www.stronghouseinn.com 

WATERBURY-STOWE 

Black Locust Inn — Stowe/Waterbury. Yer¬ 
mont. Charm, comfort and personal attention. 
Featured on Discovery TV: “Best Places to 
Kiss.” Elegantly restored 1832 farmhouse. En¬ 
joy our 3 course scrumptious breakfast, after- 
noon appetizers w/complimentary wines & 
champagne. We have meticulously created 
many amenities to make you feel right at 
home. In the heart of all-year-round activities. 
Near Stowe. AAA ♦♦♦ Mobil ★★★. 
800-366-5592 or www.blacklocustinn.com 

WOODSTOCK 

Woodstock Inn & Resort. One of Vermont’s 
premier historie resorts features 144 luxurious 
rooms and suites in one of Vermont’s prettiest 
villages; exquisite dining at four restaurants, 
including the AAA four-diamond Dining 
Room; 18-hole Robert Trent Jones, Sr. golf 
course; comprehensive tennis facilities; spa; 
indoor Health & Fitness Center. Ask about our 
golf and tennis packages! 
www.woodstockinn.com or 800-448-7900. 



Northern Yermont: 


Radisson Hotel. Just steps away from Lakę 
Champlain is the Radisson Hotel located in 
downtown Burlington with two restaurants, 
lounge, and comedy zonę. Walk to Church 
Street Marketplace pedestrian mail — the cen¬ 
ter of shopping and nightlife. For reservations 
cali 800-333-3333 or 802-658-6500. 

60 Battery Street, Burlington, VT 05403. 


EAST BURKĘ 

Darling^ at the Inn at Mountain Yiew Cream- 

ery is a weekend treat. open Friday, and Satur- 
day, and Sunday evenings. The most innova- 
tive restaurant in the Northeast Kingdom. Dar¬ 
ling^ features Rack of Lamb with Apricot 
Mint Glaze. Bouillabaisse, and Moroccan 
Lemon Chicken. A well-selected intemational 
winę list completes the dining experience. 
Beautiful. breathtaking site. Located on 
Darling Hill Rd., East Burkę, VT 05832. 

Cali (802) 626-9924 for reservations. 
www.innmtnview.com 
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MOUNTAINSIDE 

RESORT AT STOWK 

A Unique Condominium Resort , 
close to all Stowe has to offer, 
yet secluded, in a wooded 
hillside setting 


800 - 458-4893 


NORTH HERO 

I he Historie North Hero House. Spectacular 
Champlain Islands Country Inn and Restau- 
rant. Romantic rooms. jacuzzi tubs, balcony 
porches with magnificent lakę and mountain 
views. Nouvelle American cuisine featuring 
Vermont farm fresh produets. Four-season ac- 
tivities: skating link, skiing, ice fishing, spring 
bird migration flyway on-site, sea-kayaking 
center. AAA ♦♦♦. 888-525-3644. 
www.northherohouse.com 
(see our ad on page 88) 
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JERICHO 

Homeplaee Red & Breakfast. A quiet spot in a 
hundred-acre wood. The large house, filled 
with European and American antiques, is sur- 
rounded by perennial gardens. The woods are 
fuli of trails and there are friendly house and 
barn animals. Rates are $65 D/O. Fuli break¬ 
fast. P.O. Box 96, Jericho. VT 05465. 
802-899-4694. Mariot Huessy. 


SHELBURNE 

Heart of the Village Inn. Restored 1886 Queen 
Annę Victorian: nine rooms, private baths. Fuli 
Vermont breakfast. Across from Shelburne 
Museum; Shelburne Farms and Vermont 
Teddy Bear close by. Airport and Burlington 
10 minutes. AC, phones. TV on request. 
Amex/MC/Visa. 5347 Shelburne Road, 
Shelburne, VT 05482. 802-985-2800. 
innkeeper@heartofthevillage.com. 
www.heartofthevillage.com. 

STOWE 

Brass Lantern Inn. Award-winning B&B Inn. 
Restored 1810 farmhouse & carriage barn 
featuring: antiques, stenciling, fireplaces, 
whirlpools, planked floors and beams. 
handmade quilts, private baths & mountain 
views. Featured in: Fodors . Best Places to 
Kiss in New England. Discerning Travelers. 

An intimate inn in the heart of Stowe. 
Non-smoking AAA ♦♦♦ Inn. 717 Mapie 
Street, Stowe, VT 05672. (800) 729-2980, 
(802)253-2229. 
www.brasslanteminn.com 
Mountainside Resort at Stowe. Condominium 
resort in a wooded hillside setting. Secluded 
1 -4 bedroom condos with modern appliances, 
private phones and expansive furnished 
decks. Lighted tennis courts, indoor pool 
and jacuzzi. Minutes to Recreation Path, 
hiking, mountain biking, horseback riding, 
and charming Stowe Village. 171 Cottage 
Club Road, Stowe, VT 05672. 

800 - 458 - 4893 . 

1 rapp Family Lodge. A mountain resort in 
the European tradition, by the family that in- 
spired The Sound of Musie. Ninety-three 
luxurious rooms with magnificent mountain 
views. Gracious dining in three restaurants 
accompanied by nightly musical entertainment. 
2,800 acres for recreation and personal 
exploration. Hiking, garden tours, family 
singalongs, horse-drawn carriage rides & 
concerts in our meadow. Mountain Kids Club. 
Family, Romance, & Tennis Packages. 
800-826-7000. 
www.trappfamily.com/vl 
(see our ad on page 70) 


Radisson. 

HOTEL BURLINGTON 

The difference is genuine. SM 

They say a picture is worth a thousand words. And our big picture Win¬ 
dows look out on the most spectacular view in New England. Around the 
corner is the vibrant Church Street Marketplace and, nearby, you'll find 
several outstanding golf courses. Down the road is the best skiing in the 
East. Inside the Radisson, you'll enjoy sumptuous food and exquisite 
service. Put it all together and you have the very picture of perfection. 


60 BATTERY STREET • BURLINGTON, VT 05401 
(802) 658-6500 • FAX (802) 658-4659 
For reservations cali 1-800-333-3333, visit us at 
www.radisson.com or contact your travel professional. 
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Heart of the Village Inn 

A Yictorian Bed and Breakfast 


5347 Shelburne Road, PO Box 953 
Shelburne, Vermont 05482 
802 985-2800 • z£>?£;^.heartofthevillage.com 
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East Poultneys Big Day 


By Luise van Keuren 
Photographed by Jerry LeBlond 




T he morning before, you know 
something's up. A few locals 
pace off the spaces on the broad 
East Poultney yillage green, marking 
the corners with tidy wooden blocks. 
In the majestic, steepled white church 
that crowns the green, the cooks fili 
the sugar bowls and count the pies. 
Across the road, on the museum lawn, 
Garden Club members arrange their 
phlox and larkspur and dahlias in 
vases. White elephant items are boxed 
and bagged. Someone has fetched the 
change from the bank. Weather predic- 
tions receive careful scrutiny. 

It's time again for East Poultney Day 
— summer's highlight in this 
scenie yillage in western Rut- 
land County. East Poultney is 
the "old town" of Poultney 
Township, chartered in 1761. 
(The yillage name was changed 
from Poultney to East Poult¬ 
ney when the business center 
moved westward with the bur- 
geoning siatę industry in the 
19th century.) Here a rich col- 
lection of historie homes and 
buildings cluster around the 
stately yillage green and its 
striking 1805 Baptist Church, 
the eye of the flower. Every 
year on the August Saturday 
closest to Bennington Battle 
Day, East Poultney Day offers 
an open house at four fascinat- 
ing historie buildings — three 
of them museums owned by 
the Poultney Historical Soci- 
ety, sponsor of the big day. 
There's also a roast beef supper 
at the Baptist church and — 
most popular of all — a 
A spinner spins on the East Poultney Green. b ust i ing fl ea market spread 
Top, class meets again in the Union Academy. oyer the yiyid green lawn 

The first East Poultney Day 


was held in 1935, marking the cre- 
ation of the Poultney Historical Soci- 
ety and, thereafter, the datę of the so- 
ciety's annual meeting. One of many 
colorful characters from yillage his- 
tory, the Rev. Frederick E. Wolf of the 
Baptist church, founded the society, 
initially to replace a church steeple 
lantern that had been destroyed by a 
hurricane. In the beginning, before the 
society purchased and opened its mu¬ 
seums, East Poultney Day included a 
church supper, as it does now, as well 
as tours of historie homes in the yil¬ 
lage. Almost all residences on or near 
the yillage green datę from the late 
18th to the mid- 19th century. In the 
first years, homeowners on the tour 
displayed their own specialties — such 
as collections of eloeks or pewter — 
and gave demonstrations. 

Starting in the 1940s the society be- 
gan to acąuire buildings on the green 
and renovate them as museums. Soon 
the open house focused on the muse¬ 
ums, and in the 1960s the flea market 
was introduced. Through the years 
special features have been added. One 
year a fife and drum corps performed; 
on the 200th birthday of the town- 
ship's charter in 1961, the day began 
with a grand paradę. Last year a troupe 
of 16 adults and children in period 
dress introduced re-enaetments of 
Colonial open-fire cooking and life at a 
military encampment. 

East Poultney Day is especially fa- 
mous for its flea market on the green. 
Some 60 yendors offer wares ranging 
from antiąues and artwork, col- 
lectibles, mapie syrup, ąuilts and 
needlework, jams and piekłeś to anti- 
ąuarian books and old tools. 

The shade of the maples around the 
perimeter of the handsome green and 
the historie atmosphere make this a 
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great spot to roam. "People lilce Corn¬ 
ing here," says Wayne Chmielewski of 
the Ballard Farm in nearby Wells, who 
does a brisk business in mapie syrup, 
mapie jelly and other mapie treats. 

The flea market is a constantly 
changing spectacle. A recent year's 
tour turned up handcrafted birdhouses 
and rocking horses, handmade candles, 
a Victorian darning egg, a 1929 road 
map, a wicker rug beater, a deer-foot 
stool, midget pianos once manufac- 


Left, a guide awaits 
visitors at Union 
Academy , where Horace 
Greeley once debated. 
Below, the East Poultney 
General Storę and 
Post Office. 


tured in Poultney, comic books, dolls, 
a carom board, the artwork of photog- 
raphers and painters and a 78-rpm 
recording of "You're Ali I Want for 
Christmas." 

Bargain hunters can pause for re- 
freshment. Every year the Poultney 
Rescue Squad sells cold drinks, hot 
dogs and other snacks. The Masons' 
specialty is homemade ice cream — 
vanilla and chocolate — fresh from the 
churn. On a hot Saturday they run out 


by early afternoon. 
Green's Sugarhouse sells 
fresh mapie cookies, as 
well as syrup, jellies and 
sugar candies. Pamela and 
Richard Green describe 
the day as "a great affair, a 
lot of fun." They, too, like 
to find a moment to visit 
the booths. "I like to get 
away and peelc in the 
boxes," Pamela Green 
says. 

For those who want to 
know morę about the 
area, the Poultney Histor- 
ical Society corner sells 
books, maps, post er s, 
postcards and society 
memberships — in addi- 
tion to the treasures on its 
popular white elephant table. (They 
get the biggest mapie tree to sit under 
— after all, they're in charge.) 

Many vendors tucie some of the lus- 
cious produce of a summer garden 
among their merchandise. Amid the 
old tools you may find crisp bags of 
new potatoes; at the table of dolls and 
toys, a corner of piekłeś and jams ; and 
at the vendor of handsome silver jew- 
elry, neat green boxes of fresh-picked 
blueberries. 
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SteuidHtfe 

Słvops 

We are closer to you especially 
in Vermont! 

Arlington - Bennington - Fair Haven - Poultney 
Pownal - Rutland - West Rutland 

...Closer to you for all your vacation needs! 

.—— . .—../ StewanliB 

l _Słurps 
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Open 7 days a week, 

Food to go and conesfor all your snacking needs , 
Dairy products, Friendly service, Banking terminals , 

Self-service gas 
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STATES PRIDE 

18 E. Main, Suitę B Vermillion, SD 57069 605-624-9641 


Allfifty States have within their borders products that in 
some organie way represent the people and the land. 

These are each u state y s pride!” 

Painters , authors , sculptors , growers, and crafters of all 
kinds - you are invited to become a part of the States Pride 
market: a powerful , yet economical way to showcase your 
home-crafted products to the nation. 

Find us at. . . 

WWW.STATESPRIDE.COM 



Reproduction 18th 

& 19th C. Vermont homes built on your site 
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VERMONT 

YERNACULAR DESIGNS, 

INC. 

RD 1. EAST CALAIS, 
YERMONT 05650 


(8071 456-7020 write or cali for portfolio 

1'800-639-1796 of designs - $20.00 
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IN A DAY 


The other chief attractions of East 
Poultney Day are the open houses at 
four historie buildings circling the 
green, each one distinctive in architec- 
ture, history and contents. The oldest 
is the Union Academy, named to 
honor the entry of Vermont into the 
Union in 1791, the year it was built. 
One of three buildings owned and op- 
erated by the Poultney Historical Soci- 
ety as a museum, the charming brick 
school is a testament to the commu- 
nity's spirit; a local campaign recently 
reseued it from dilapidation. The acad¬ 
emy is a special treat for youngsters, 
who can sit in the desks in its authen- 
tic schoolroom and even read the ini- 
tials carved into the woodwork by lit- 
tle boys many school years ago. The 
upstairs was originally used as the 
meeting place for a debating society 
(Horace Greeley, founder of the New 
York Tribune, was a member) and later 
as a finishing school for girls. 

Next door is another museum, built 
about 1791 as a blacksmitłTs shop. 
Later in the mid-19th century the sec- 
ond floor was added to accommodate a 
factory that madę melodeons, the reed 
organ once popular in genteel homes. 
You can hear one played next door at 
the Union Academy. The melodeon 
factory displays much of the society's 
collection, including a notable stock of 
historie clothing and the artifacts of 
many occupations once practiced in 
the area, as well as household utensils 
and contraptions. Among the prized 
items are a 1772 ballot box and the 
tiny red-white-and-blue mail wagon 
used by Vermont's first female postał 
carrier, Elizabeth Brough, who madę 
her rounds on Poultney's back roads in 
the early 1900s. 

In front of these two buildings you 
may well find a member of the Lakę 
Region Fiber Artists' Guild sitting at a 
spinning wheel, showing visitors how 
she transforms the wool shorn and 
combed from local sheep into yarn. 
What these spinners most enjoy is on- 
lookers' ąuestions, especially from 
children. They invite their audience to 
have a try, too — and the children are 
the first to volunteer. 

Farther along the green stands the 
handsome 1896 Victorian-style school- 
house containing the rest of the soci- 
ety's collection. This two-story build- 
ing, topped by a beli tower and re- 
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Charles Shackleton 
Furniture 


MIRANDA THOMAS 
POTTERY 


cently painted in authentic red, cream 
and peach tones, was still being used 
as a schoolhouse in the 1960s. The 
jewel of this museum is its "Hall of 
the Valiant Thirteen," which displays 
a circle of manneąuins in period dress, 
each lovely frock paired with a historie 
commentary about one of the 13 local 
women who fled with their children 
from Revolutionary War hostilities 
and later returned to help settle the 
village. 

Next to the Schoolhouse Museum, 
St. John's Church (1831) provides a 
fine example of a pristine historie 
building waiting for restorative angels 
to take it under their wings. The build¬ 
ing, still owned by the Episcopal 
Church, is open once a year for a ves- 
per service, its gated box pews and 
stenciled walls lit by oil lamps. 

East Poultney Day offers much in- 
spirational rambling — and something 
for every fancy. Above all, it's a com- 
munity celebrating itself. The vendors' 
fees and the historical society's sales 
help keep the museums open — and 
free to the public — and they sponsor 
the society's many programs. By the 
way, when you visit Pamela and 
Richard Green at their sugarhouse 
booth, notice her sepia silk bonnet. 
Her Aunt Alice Ward wore it back in 
1935 on the first East Poultney Day, 
and it is a perfect symbol of the conti- 
nuity and spirit celebrated here. Aunt 
Alice, like the Greens, was a descen- 
dant of one of the Valiant Thirteen — 
and of William Ward, Poultney's repre- 
sentative to the Vermont statehood 
convention of 1791. 

I Iow to Go 

Share in the sense of homecoming 
and community this August 14 on the 
East Poultney green, on Route 140 in 
western Rutland County. The flea 
market and open houses at the muse¬ 
ums begin at 9 a.m. and end at 4 p.m. 
The looking is free — but visitors 
would be wise to be prepared for the ir- 
resistible. co? 

Luise van Keuren is a professor of Ameri¬ 
can literaturę at Green Mountain College 
in Poultney. Her story about the Poultney 
horse Highland Gray won the 1997 Ralph 
Nading Hill Lit er ary Prize and was pub- 
lishedin the Autumn 1997 issue o/Ver- 
mont Life. Photographer Jerry LeBlond's 
base of operations is Rutland. 
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Handmade Pottery, Furniture 
6 c Wooden Accessories 


Located in The Mili 
Bridgewater, Vermont 
(5 miles west of Woodstock on Rte 4 ) 
Open Daily 10 am - 6 pm 
Tel 802 672 5175 
www.shackletonfurniture.com 
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A TRADITION OF Q U A L I T Y 

Vermont Mail Order Gifts 
& Specialty Foods 

rermont's reputation for high quaiity is well- Now you can sample and enjoy Vermont gifts 
deserved. For morę than a century, the state's and foods from the comfort of your nonie, either 
. artisans, food makers, and manufacturers by mail, telephone, or via our internet address: 
have been known for the excellence of their wares. http://www.vthfe.com 




The King Arthur Flour® 

Bakers Storę 

Route 5 South • Norwich, Vermont 
(802) 649 3361 

Mon. Sat. 9:00-5:00*Sun. 11:00 4:00 

Our Baker’s Storę is a playground for the home baking 
enthusiast offering new and classic products, featuring 
an extensive variety of hard-to-find ingredients, Vermont 
products, bread machines, professional bakeware and 
our signature mixes using good King Arthur Flour. 

For a free copy of The Baker’s Catalogue ™ 800-777-4434. 
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♦♦♦Old-World ♦♦♦ 
Bluebird Houses 

Vermont inspired barn, school 
and church with antiqued fin- 
ishes for yard or home. 

$99 each, delivered 

Other styles available: 
Literaturę $5, or visit our 
Online workshop storę at 

www.vermontcountry.com 

Vermont Country Bird Houses 

POB 200 Danby, VT 05739 
802. 293. 5991 


As seen in 
Country Liying 




Vermont Herbal Healing 

Ail Natural Medicinals&Cosmetics 


Taplin Hill Farm 
East Corinth, VT 05040 

ph (502) 439-5305 
fax (502) 439-6006 
email: 

orders®vtherbalhealing.com 


SAWY SALYE® 

5t. Johns wort, comfrey. an d 
calendula are blended into this 
soothing and rejuvenating blend. 

Use 5awy 5alve*> on bruises. burns, 
cuts.chappedorcracked 
skin.diaperrash&sun- 
burn.$5.50-2oz. 

FASULOUS 
FACE CREAMS 
nose, sandalwood & nose geranium 

Let the beauty of naturę 
9T moisturize and revitalize 
r your skin. $5.00-2 oz. 




ECHINACEA 
immunity booster * ( 

Historically, Echinacea or purple 
coneflower has been used to 
strengthen the immune system 
and prevent sickness during 
times of stress. $12.00 - 2 oz. 

LUSCIOUS % 

LIP SALMS ^ 
ruby, pink&natural 

Dynamize lips with this 
elemental, plant-based formula 
that protects and replenishes 
inherent softness. $z.50 -1/4 oz. 


Orderatourwebsite! www.vtherbalhealing.com (cali for Wholesale) 
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Route 2, Box 2932 
Cabot, VT 05647 


WHOLESALE • RETAIL 
• MAIL ORDER 

To order, cali: 

1-800-639-1854 
or fax us at: 
1-802-426-3388 

MasterCard, Visa, 
Discover or check - 
We ship nationwide 
Ask for our 
Catalog of wonderful 
Mapie Products! 
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Classic Vermont Memories 

/ / 

MćWAYNE 

JEWEUERS 

Manchester's Oldest Jewelry Storę 
Corner of Main & Bonnet Streets 
(next to Northshire Bookstore) 
Manchester Center, Vermont 
Monday — Saturday 9-5 

Timothy Peter Powden 
Graduate Gemologist 
Seventh Generation Jeweler 

802-362-1257 or 1-800-305-8328 

"Make it Specinl...Make it McWayne's'‘ 


VERMONT COVERED BRIDGE 
CHARM 

Now aoailable in two styles — 
the Wolcott Railroad Bridge (left) 
and the Arlington Covered Bridge 
(right) 

Sterling Silver $35,14K Gold $185 
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The Beauty of Vermont 

The Beauty ofVermont brings 
together the best, most beautiful 
photographs that have graced the 
pages of Vermont Life. With morę 
than 100 color photographs, and 
an introduction and commentary 
by Tom Slayton. 10 X A x 10/4. 
hardcover. BEAU077 $26.95 


Use the hatidy order form opposite page 97, 

orcall: 800 - 455 - 3399 . 

Yermont Life MAGAZINE. 6 Baldwin Street, Montpelier, VT 05602 
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factory etc*... inc. 

*spińted hats ... carefi'ee clothing 
Quechee, Vermont 

802-Z96-6ĆM6 


c^ll for K FREE C&foJojf 
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First Night 


Signature Series Mapie Syrup 


CLAIRE MURRAYku 

LIFESTYLES 

Great Art to be Walked On 


Strictly Vermont 
Candles 


The VfeRMONT Apple Baker 


Claire Murray Catalog • (800) 252.4733 
$5 refundable with first purchase 
PO Box 390 • Ascutney, VT 05030 
www.clairemurray.com 


“A Gcirdeners Paradise” 

Fine quality gifts for the 
garden and home 

• Exquisite Florals • 

• Unique Candles • 

• Vermont Country Baskets • 

Cali for free catalogue 

1 - 800 - 488-2643 

www.cogersugarhouse.com 
15 Baltimore Road, (jct. Rte. 10) 
North Springfield, VT 05150 
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Good things come from the 
Northeast Kingdom 


Richly Scented - Vibrant Colors - 
Long Lasting. Hand-poured on our 
dairy farm in Holland, VT. Votivcs 
plus 4 oz., 8 oz., 20 oz. and 30 oz. 
candles in preserve jars available. 
Choose from morę than 40 scenrs. 


Wholesale and fundraising accounts 

welcome. Cali for a list of scents and order forms. Ask about our Vermont Candle Club. 

To order cali 800-265*7779 S/H includcd for retail orders. www.strictIyvermont.com 

Low order rcquirement for wholesalers. VISA/MC Accepted, VT residents add 5% salcs tax. 

Strictly Yermont Candles, 405 School Road, Holland, VT 05830 phone: 802-895-9944 
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Each year the first syrup off the evapo- 
ralor has the lightest laste, is golden in 
color and is given the highest grade. 

For 200 years, 

III łl 1.2, pillt —^^The Morse Farm. Montpelier, VT 

re-usable. 

MORSE 
FAR? 


glass 
decantc 
for $21.% 

Deliverec 

■all for free ealulogue 


1-800/242-2740 
1-802/223-7450 FAX 
1-802/223-2740 in VT 
www.niorsefarm.com 

e-mail: 

maple@morsefarm.com 

broadside@aol.com 
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Add cinnamon and 
mapie syrup, pop in 
oven or microwave for a 
scrumptious dessert. 


From 

STONE SOLDIER 
POTTERY 


P.O. Box 286, 
VT 05342 
(802)-368-7077 


Claire has changed the way we look at our 
floors...now she will change the way we look at 
our homes. 


Route 5 • Ascutney 
Route 7A • Manchester 
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TOURING VERMONT’S 
SCENIC ROADS 

A Comprehensive Guide 
by Kenneth Alken 

The best of Vermont the way you want to 
experience it, whether you re looking for 
adventure on a sport-touring motorcycle, 
searching for antique shops in a thirty-foot 
RV, or just seeing the sites in the family car. 
Fascinating histories and aneedotes accom- 
pany 39 different route descriptions. 


Trade paperback, 288 pages, 10 maps 
$15.95 plus $3 s&h. Chk/MO/Visa/MC 
Down East Books, 

P.O.Box 679, Camden, ME 04843 
MC/Yisa orders cali 

800 - 685-7962 


Rlease referencc S9VL when ordering 


$30.00/s 

$25.00/syrup pitcher postage paid v 
M/C, VISA, Check Catalogue on Requeś 


Planning for A.U.1 Ulllli? 


Customer comments: 

“.. .relaxing and beautiful...” 
“...superbly crafted...”, “...exceUent...” 
“.. .want to watch it again and again.” 


$20 (+$4 S&H) chk/MO/Visa/MC [Run time 61 min.] 

Fourteenth Star, Inc. 

PO Box 819, Shelburne VT 05482-0819 

Visa/MC orders: 1 - 888 - 236-5424 

Q?: e-mail: autumn@peakcolor.com www.peakcolor.com 


The “where & when” video on VT's autumn 
splendor: locations, timing... & morę. 

























































Drive Home Your 
Support for Wildlife 



For the Nongame and Natural 
Heritage Program 

• Improve nesting sites for endangered 
loons, peregrine falcons, other birds • 
Learn about natural communities and 
species • Inventory species • Improve 
wildlife viewing areas. 

For Lakcs & Rivers 

• Monitoring and improving water 
ąuality in lakes and rivers • Protecting 
and improving fish and wildlife habitat 
• Protection of shorelines. 

VT Fish & Wildlife Dept. (VL) 

103 So. Main, Waterbury, VT 05671-0501 

802 / 241-3700 
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LIGHTING DESIGNS 

from 

GREAT MUSEUMS 

Meticulously Reproduced 
Using Original Methods 

Rare and beautiful reproduc- 
tions of 18 th and 19 th Gentury 
lighting from the collections of 
Historie Deerfield, Old Stur- 
bridge Yillage, and Colonial 
ISciuS^riy^-hc Williamsburg. Catalog S5.00 



Since 
1 9 74 


Period Lighting Fixtures 


167 River Road 
1-800-828-6990 


» Clarksburg, MA • 01247 
► www.periodlighting.coni 
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The Scandinavian Country Shop 

Largest selection of Scandinavian gifts and handerafts 
in Vermont. Located in a delightful Swedish cabin. 
Crystal, table linens, Norwegian sweaters, Christmas 
decorations, lingonberries, and much morę. 

534 Warni Brook Rd., Arlington, VT 
(802) 375-6666 
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A GEM ON THE LINĘ 

Continued from page 41 

Carlos reportedly died of a brain tu- 
mor, but Matthew Farfan, historian 
and archivist, says HaskelLs right- 
hand man attributed Carlos's untimely 
demise to "fast living." This notwith- 
standing, the grieving widów and her 
son, Horace, wanted to express their 
affection in some palpable and very 
public way. 

Not long before, Newport's leading 
citizens had invested in a pałace of cul- 
ture; Martha and Horace took notę. 
"The Haskells were trying to outdo the 
Goodrich Opera House," says Farfan. 
"It was completed just two years be¬ 
fore." Martha decided she needed one 
of her own, and rallied the finest archi- 
tects and designers in New England, in- 
cluding native son James Bali, whose 
Boston-based firm served as the princi- 
pal architect. The comerstone was laid 
October 15, 1901, and the first perfor¬ 
mance was held June 7, 1904. 

It was a monumental undertaking: 
an elaborate, luxurious, 500-seat the- 
ater in a town of 1,000. Farfan reckons 
it cost at least $50,000. "In terms of 
1901 — the International Water 
Works' gross annual revenue was 
$3,500 — the Haskells spared no ex- 
pense. Everything had to be perfect. 
Each component was hired out to a 
different subcontractor." The stucco 
work and murals were executed by 
Joshua Sears, a Boston firm that spe- 
cialized in theaters. 

The permanent set pieces and rig- 
ging were created by Erwin La Mosse, 
one of the best-known scenery design¬ 
ers in the country. La Mosse painted 
the stage curtain, a Venetian canal- 
scape, and created three sets for the 
Haskell: an ornate parlor, a city Street 
scene and a forest opening out to 
mountain meadows in the distance, 
each one with all the trimmings. The 
high-style designs were a big draw to 
touring companies: They could per- 
form yirtually any play using top-of- 
the-line scenery without having to 
ship it and set it up themselves. 

The Haskell sets are the only surviv- 
ing work of La Mosse. The flies, drops 
and even the complex web of rigging 
are all intact and miraculously are in 
excellent condition. Because the 
theater is not heated in the winter 
when there are no performances, the 
seasonal temperaturę change is grad- 
ual, so that has helped preserve the 


fragile painted canvasses. 

Suspended from the catwalk, high 
above the stage, is an intricate mass of 
ropes and pulleys, the machinery of 
magie. The lines are huge and ancient, 
hung in massive coils. The stage lights 
from below cast a snarl of shadows, 
row upon row, against the walls. From 
this vantage, the footlights glint off 
the plasterwork grapes on the balcony 
frieze, bringing each bunch into lus- 
cious relief. The performers are bathed 
in that mysterious from-below glow 
that ignites the dancers of Lautrec and 
Degas. 

When the afternoon's show is over, 
the children are invited to meet the 
performers. A mad scramble ensues, as 
the audience rises and rushes to the 
stage. The puppeteer explains the 
workings of her creations, and the kids 
try their hands at managing Gilgamesh 
and assorted angels and monsters. 
Some check out the drum machinę 
and an international array of exotic 
percussion instruments. 

Michel Barneau, artistic director of 
Le Petit Theatre and the narrator for 
the day's performance, surveys the 
scene with obvious satisfaction. "Hav- 
ing the opportunity to perform here is 
precious," he says. "The place is beau¬ 
tiful. The acoustics are great. This is a 
theater, there's no ambiguity about it. 
When we play here, it's not only a 
show, it's an event. The children can 
see that." 

He recalls an exercise he once led in 
a drama class he was teaching. "I asked 
them to design their ideał theater in 
their heads. Then, they said, 'What 
about you? What's yours?' I closed my 
eyes, and I saw a classical theater. I 
saw this theater. It's hard to believe 
it's really here." 

• 

For information about programs at 
the Haskell Library and Opera House: 
P.O. Box 337, Caswell Avenue, Derby 
Linę, VT 05830; tel. (802) 873-3022 or 
1 Rue Church, Stanstead, QC JOB 2K0, 
Canada; tel. (819) 876-2020. 


Melanie Menagh lives in her own historie 
building, an old schoolhouse in the cen¬ 
tral Vermont town of Calais, fon Gilbert 
Fox’s last work for Vermont Life was cov- 
ering 1890 Day at Billings Farm [Winter 
1998]. He lives in Hanover, New Hamp- 
shire. 
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A COMMUNITY'S HOSPITAL 

Continued from page 61 

Tim Shafer, a family practitioner who 
arrived in Townshend in 1984, says 
the old system was wonderful as far as 
heart but needed to catch up with the 
times. "I remember being on-call night 
after night at the old Grace Cottage," 
he says. "There was usually one nurse 
with me, and we did everything. I 
would be drawing and running a pa- 
tient's blood work myself, taking an X- 
ray and answering the phone while the 
nurse took care of someone else. The 
new building has brought much im- 
proved efficiency, eąuipment and abil- 
ity to care for people." 

"The new building is a wonderful 
place for the Staff to work," says Dr. 
Backus. "They have space and don't 
have to sąueeze a gurney around a 
tight corner or walk through a bath- 
room to get to an office anymore. On 
the other hand, it's not as homey as 
the old place. The walls don't have 
enough stories yet." 

In spite of the beauty and efficiency 
of the new Grace Cottage Hospital, 
everyone knows survival remains a 
daily concern. "Grace Cottage Hospi¬ 
tal will survive," says LaRochelle, "as 
long as it stays adaptable and builds a 
$5 million dollar endowment." 

It would be convenient if a kindly 
soul willed several million dollars to 
Grace Cottage, but barring that, the 
hospital is having to raise funds one 
dollar at a time. Each year a sizeable 
chunk of money for special projects 
comes from the annual Hospital Fair 
Day, every first Saturday of August on 
the Townshend common. From its be- 
ginning a year after the hospital opened, 
Fair Day has been a noncommercial, 
unabashed celebration of community. 

Fair Day itself is now legendary. 
There's always a grand paradę of babies 
born at Grace Cottage. A giant stork 
with a gait something lilce Dr. Shafer's 
leads the paradę, which includes new- 
borns through 50-year-olds. Other doc- 
tors can be spotted among the crowd. 
Dr. Fitzharris sells her homebaked 
bread, and a physical therapist makes 
Belgian waffles. There are clowns, clog- 
gers and booths of goodies. 

Last year a woman named Carol 
Whitaker was making her way among 
the booths, carrying her sleeping new- 
born in her arms. Kera had been bom a 
week earlier at Grace Cottage and had 
just followed the stork in her first pa¬ 


radę of Grace Cottage babies. Sud- 
denly, Carol felt Kera jerk in her arms. 
The baby's arms and legs were twitch- 
ing as she slept. Fearing a seizure, 
Carol hurried over to the fair booth 
where she had earlier spotted the nurse 
who delivered Kera. The nurse, Mary, 
took the baby in her arms and started 
asking the parents ąuestions. As they 
talked, Mary left the booth, still 
cradling Kera, and headed up the road 
with the parents to Grace Cottage. 

"We walked fast," Carol remembers, 
"But it seemed to take forever. Mary 
was so great to us, and then the doctor 
on duty was right there. If I had known 
about the care at Grace Cottage earlier, 
I would have had all my babies there." 
The parents eventually took Kera to 
Dartmouth/Hitchcock Medical Center 
for further testing, where she was de- 
clared fine. Meanwhile, Mary returned 
to her booth at the fair. 

Throughout any Fair Day, one can 
find many of the people who give 
Grace Cottage its most valuable asset: 
the emotional support of the commu¬ 
nity. "I broke my leg awhile bacie," 
says a man enjoying a Belgian waffle, 
"and Doc Otis fixed me up." "I've had 
every one of my babies at that hospi¬ 
tal," says a woman browsing in one of 
the clothing booths. 

Meanwhile, at the fair auction, the 
auctioneer is doing his best to sąueeze 
every last dollar out of the crowd to 
give to the Hospital Fund. "What am I 
bid for this antiąue furnishing?" he 
asks, and motions for the runner to 
bring in the next item. Dr. Backus ap- 
pears in the tent balancing an ornate 
lampshade on his head. The bidding 
begins in earnest, and by the end of the 
day, the fair has raised morę than 
$60,000. 

The story of Grace Cottage Hospital 
began when the people of the West 
River Valley found a strong-willed 
country doctor in their midst. It grew 
as a donated house became a hospital. 
The story continues with a brand new 
building and a Staff fighting to deliver 
personalized medicine. So far, they're 
managing to do it, one baby and one 
lampshade at a time. c cr> 

Alison Freeland lives in the hamlet of 
Williamsville in Newfane, a few miles 
south of Grace Cottage Hospital. Photogra- 
pher S. Michael Bisceglie lives in Reads- 
boro. 


Taft Hill Collection 



1096 VT RT 30 Townshend, VT 05353 
802 365 4200 Fax: 802 365 4420 
www.tafthiU.com 


Discover the Vermont 
of your imagination! 



Cali toll free 877-1 TSBEST 
forjour 

FREE 48 PAGE 
MAGAZINE 

Yisit US at 

www. southernvermont. com 
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WOOD, WATER & FIRE... 

A RELAXING BLEND 

Beauliful. hand selected cedar, slill 
water and a gentle warming tire in your 
Snorkel stove are all youll need to 
enjoy a relaxing soak, gazing atthe 
evening stars in your Snorkel Hot Tub. 

Affordable hot tubbing can become an 
every night pleasure. Once you have 
your tub... the evening stars are free! 

Cali for FREE Information. 


snorkel hottubs 


Snorkel S(ove Company • Wood Fired Hol Tubs • Dept. VL9954 
4216 6th Avenue South • Seattle. WA 98108 • www.snorkel .com 
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A Field Day for Morgans 



By Melanie Menagh 
Photographed by Joannę Pearson 


T he rolling hills of the Cham- 
plain Valley enfold the meadow 
with its tidy white fences, lush 
lawns and perfectly tended oval track, 
around which an exceptional animal is 
being put through its paces. This Mor¬ 
gan, Mili Run's Sealskin, is a deep 
sable brown, almost black, his effort- 
less gait the embodiment of eąuine 
grace. There is no sound but the muf- 
fled thump of hooves on turf, the wind 


and the patter of raindrops. In one 
mesmerizing moment, the horse 
reaches a pace at which he seems to 
float in the air in an exquisite 
eąuipoise of flashing hooves, flying 
manę and taił. 

"The Morgan's carriage, its natural 
posturę, contributes to that move- 
ment," says Steven Davis, director of 
the UVM Morgan Horse Farm in Wey- 
bridge. "It's a turn-your-head kind of 


look; people see it and say, 'Who 
was that horse?' " 

Few would disagree, here at the 
Morgan Horse Field Day at the Na¬ 
tional Museum of the Morgan 
Horse in Shelbume. 

Opened in 1988, the museum has 
a wealth of exhibits celebrating the 
first truły American breed, de- 
scended from Justin Morgan's fa- 
mous horse, Figurę. But its direc- 
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tors felt something was 
missing. These are crea- 
tures in motion, and a live- 
action component was nec- 
essary. ''We wanted to show 
the horse in real life, not 
just a picture on a wali," 
says Betsy Curler, curator 
of the museum. 

So the field day was es- 
tablished in 1996 as a way 
of exhibiting the Morgan's 
beauty and versatility. "It's 
an expansion on the story 
of Vermont's State animal," 
says Davis. ''Herę, you can 
see how the independent ruggedness of 
the beast is analogous to what we like 
to think of ourselves as Vermonters." 

"We try to get horses in here who 
are very good at what they do," says 
Curler. "People come from all over the 
Northeast." 

The first year, the horse that demon- 
strated reining — maneuvers used for 
cattle driving — went on to become re- 
serve national champion. Sealskin 
won the Justin Morgan Competition 
during Morgan Heritage Days in Tun- 
bridge. "To see a champion Morgan 
doing its work," says Curler, "it's a 
rare opportunity that people may not 
have any other time." 

There is very little the breed can't 
do, and the field day highlights 
the varied gifts of this Renais- 
sance horse. There are demon- 
strations of horseback riding 
("under saddle" as the jargon 
has it), including jumping and 
dressage (a showcase of bal- 
letic moves); carriage driving 
in singles and pairs; western 
pleasure and reining; and even 
morę exotic events like 
sidesaddle riding, harness rac- 
ing, log pulling, and vaulting, 
in which the riders leap on 
and off the horse in many ad- 
venturous ways. 

Currently in the ring is Mili 
Run Michael Jackson,- just 
"Jack" to owner Linda Ward of Jeffer- 
sonville. Jack is demonstrating the 
moves essential to winning the 
marathon, an event with heats reąuir- 
ing the horse to run, to speed walk and 
to navigate a course of hazards — all 


To see a champion 
Morgan doing its work 
is an opportunity 
people may not 
have any other 
time. 


Top , a venerable Morgan. 
Left, Lisa Peterson rides Night 
Jazz at the National Museum of 
the Morgan Horse in Shelburne; 
below, Annę Brown and 
Mettowee J.P. Morgan 


while pulling a four-wheeled, two-per- 
son carriage. Jack moves confidently, 
high-headed, fuli of pride and anima- 
tion, the long, luxuriant taił billowing 
out in the breeze of his own motion as 
he precisely threads himself and the 


carriage through the pylons 
with ease. 

"We won the training 
level of our first competi¬ 
tion by a large margin," says 
Ward. "It was not beginners' 
luck; he's a marvelous 
horse." Ward is partial to 
■f Morgans for many reasons, 
o not the least of which is her 
| own pedigree: "I grew up in 
| Vermont, with a part-bred 
5 marę. She was great, always 
§ did whatever I asked her to 
> do. I could communicate 
with her." 

For many at the field day, the com- 
munication between animal and 
owner is one of the Morgan's main at- 
tractions. Michael McKnight of Un- 
derhill Center is a Morgan owner. He's 
also a filmmaker, and is working on a 
piece for Vermont ETV on the breed's 
importance to the State. He says, "We 
were visiting a farm, and this horse 
came right over to the fence, to me. I 
said, 'Would you sell it?' We've had 
her for 10 years. They have a mysteri- 
ous ąuality about them. Their minds 
hecome one with their owners'. It's al- 
most intimate in how they understand 
what it is you want, and what they 
will do for you." 

"You have to lcnow him, and he has 
to know you," says Bruce 
Marston of Belmont, who with 
his wife, Jacky, purchased Seal¬ 
skin at four months old. "Rid¬ 
ing him through the woods, 
there's nothing like it. He does 
whatever you ask,- sometimes 
it's like he anticipates what 
you're thinking and does what 
you want before you tell him." 

Sealskin is back in the ring, 
pulling a carriage as part of his 
demonstration of the Justin 
Morgan event, which reąuires 
the horse to walk, trot and can- 
ter in the ring, with style 
marks judged like a pleasure 
horse; to run a half-mile trot- 
ting race in harness and a half-mile 
running race under saddle,- and finally, 
to puli a stone boat of 500 pounds — 
all things that Figurę, the founding 
Morgan stallion, was famous for. 

Sealskin rises to the challenge, pick- 
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Portfolio available upon request 


Located in Historie Vergennes 
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ing up his front hooves higher as he 
picks up the pace, giving a spring to 
his step, taking the trap smartly 
around the corners. His ears are 
cocked, his head high, with a sinuous 
arch of neck as Bruce drives him. Their 
circumambulations are punctuated by 
an occasional ping as horseshoe iron 
hits stone. 

"He learns things so fast, it's amaz- 
ing," says Jacky Marston. "Morgans 
are known for their ability to catch on 
ąuickly. They want to work, that's 
when they're happiest." 

Sealskin has a bit of the Morgan's 
show biz in him. "He's a ham ; he puffs 
up in the show ring," says Jacky. 
"When you dress him up, he knows 
that there's something special; he 
loves it. He really enjoys himself. He 
loves to compete, loves to please. To¬ 
day when we were getting him ready, 
he was prancing around. He knew 
something was happening, that people 
were watching him." Bruce says when 
Sealskin is racing, "He knows exactly 
what's going on. When we linę up, you 
can feel him get ready. He doesn't like 
to be behind, he wants to be out there 
first." 

Donald J. Balch, Ph.D., former direc- 
tor of the UVM Morgan farm, is cred- 
ited with almost single-handedly re- 
turning the breed to its former glory 
after it lost some of its luster from 
slipshod breeding early in the century. 
"These animals are very trainable and 
very much in demand," Balch says. 
"They have the manners and heart of a 
true gentleman and athlete in every- 
thing they're aslced to do." He says of 
Sealskin, "If you were riding him, 
you'd feel like you had a lot of horse 
undemeath you." 

In his 53 years at Weybridge, Balch 
bred for strength and stamina, but he 
also bred for style. "The Morgan 
should be stylish," he says. "From an 
aesthetic standpoint, it should be ani- 
mated, up-headed, an ample length of 
neck so you get that exquisite arc, 
with high-set taił carriage. You want a 
good amount of animal above, and 
solid feet, with ample withers to hołd 
the saddle in place. In the show ring, 
it's like a beauty contest. You need a 
certain amount of style and attitude — 
that makes all the difference." 

Ali this, plus a keen, practical intel- 
ligence. "It's a sensible horse," says 


Balch. "It looks after itself and its 
rider. It's aware of danger and will 
steer elear. It won't get excited in 
strange conditions." 

"They use their minds to figurę 
things out," says Curler. "Other horses 
just copy, but Morgans can solve prob- 
lems themselves. One of our mares is 
an escape artist. If the kids haven't put 
her away properly, she's figured out 
how to get out and help herself to the 
hay." 

Ray Woolverton, a horse trainer in 
Arizona, likes to use Morgans for 
movies. When he's making a Western, 
they do a scene twice: once to rehearse; 
the second time, they film it. He says 
the other breeds he uses don't learn as 
ąuickly as his Morgans. 

Some fans, however, just come for 
the spectacle. "Horses are our favorite 
animals," say Amanda Pacilli and 
Samantha Nielsen, youngsters who 
have come over from Hinesburg. 
"TheyYe so big. We like to feed them 
hay." "Morgans are sort of easier to 
ride," says Amanda, "My mom had 
one. They have a softer mouth, and 
they don't make you bounce up and 
down so much." The girls are excited 
to see the different events. "The car- 
riages are cool," says Samantha. "Td 
maybe like to try that sometime. I 
want to try steering with those long 
reins." 

"Morgans are a great family horse," 
says the UVM farm's Steven Davis. He 
should know; UVM is in the business 
of providing an attractive product to a 
new generation of eąuestrians. The 
field day is a useful marketing tool, he 
says: "To be competitive in today's 
markets, we must promote UVM Mor¬ 
gans to be competitive in the events 
depicted here." 

Economics are an important ingredi- 
ent. "The management of keeping 
horses in Vermont is responsible for 
keeping open on the order of 75,000 to 
100,000 acres that might otherwise go 
for development," says Davis. "Horses 
are the third largest agricultural enter- 
prise in Vermont, behind dairy and 
beef. There's a large agribusiness sur- 
rounding them, including things like 
feed, tack, transport, apparel. It's 
meant significant economic growth for 
the State." 

Bruce Marston is out in the ring 
with Sealskin for the racing demon- 
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stration. He asks the horse to run, and 
Sealskin's eyes brighten. As the horse 
picks up speed, the determination in 
the eye of the animal matches that of 
the rider. Bruce urges him on: "Hee- 
yah! Hee-yah! Get up! Get up! Come 
on! Come on! Come on!" Sealskin's 
manę becomes a whorl above his with- 
ers, his hooves speed to a biur, and he 
hits that magical, floaty stride. 

"They cali that 'trappy,' " says Curler. 
"It's a ground-covering gait. They look 
lilce they're just floating, but they're 
traveling a lot of distance. They can go 
that speed all day, day after day." 

One of Davis's horses, UVM 
Promise, has proved himself a real 
goer, four times world champion. "He 
was amazingly charismatic," says 
Davis. "He'd bring tears to people's 
eyes when he showed." He also brought 
his owners $150,000 at auction. 

Those are mighty appealing eco- 
nomics. Yet some Vermonters aren't 
moved even by these prices. "You 
can't put a monetary value on him," 
Bruce Marston says of Sealskin. "Pm 
not ready to give him up. A horse like 
this comes along once in a lifetime." 

How to Go 

This year's Morgan Horse Field Day 
will be held June 27 from 10 a.m. to 
4 p.m. as part of the A Day in the 
Country celebration at the National 
Museum of the Morgan Horse. The 
museum is on Bostwick Road in Shel- 
burne, off Route 7 just south of Shel- 
burne Museum, open year-round Mon- 
day-Friday, 9 a.m.-4 p.m. In addition to 
the Morgan events, the gathering in- 
cludes musie, food, local crafts and 
young animals to pet. Other Morgan 
demonstrations will be held at the mu¬ 
seum July 17 and August 21 from 11 
a.m.-12:30 p.m. For information: (802) 
985-8665. 

Other Morgan events this summer: 
Vermont Morgan Heritage Days, Tun- 
bridge Fairgrounds, July 3-4, (802) 244- 
1602; UVM Morgan Horse Farm Open 
House, Weybridge, August 11, 10:30 
a.m.-2:30 p.m., (802) 388-2011 ; Morgan 
Exhibition, Champlain Valley Fair, Es- 
sex Junction, August 26-September 5, 
(802)878-4128. c cn 


Writer Melanie Menagh lives in Calais. 
Photographer Joannę Pearson grew up in 
Rutland and now lives in Massachusetts. 



When Justin Smith Morrill was 15, he dropped out of school to help support his 
family. After a successful business career, his ambitions led him to Congress 
where he championed the creation of the nation's Land Grant Colleges - 
introducing science and the mechanical arts into America's educational system. 


Today, the ornate homestead of this native of Strafford, Vermont, stands testament 
to MorrilLs accomplishments, as well as his life 
long study of architecture. Come pay 
us a visit, and see what you can leam. 



i-802-828-3051 / www.tra vel-vermont.com 
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A free directory of Vermont Morgan Horse Farms that welcome oisitors. 
Sponsored by the Yermont Morgan Horse Association. For morę information cali Janet Yager at 802-545-2457. 
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STRUCTURAL RESTORATION 
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Barn & Horny 
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♦ Hermann’s 
Royal Lipizzan 
Stallions in resi- 
denceJuly and 
August. Cali 
802-372-5683 
for pre-season 
| discount tickets. 

The t 

Beautiful 
Champlain Islands 

• lakeside lodging & dining • birding 

• boating • fishing • swimming 

• kayaking • cycling • golf • tennis 

• historie sites • antiques • fine arts & 
crafts • vineyard & winery • St. Anne’s 
Shrine • Civil War reenaction 
Northumbrian Pipers Convention 
• day trips to Montreal & 
Burlington 



4 Historie North Hero p— 

offers romantic rooms 
with prwa te lakeside 
porches and fine cuisine, 

Arrive by boat or car. 

Mobil ★★★. 

Cali 1-888-525- 
3644, oruisitwww. 
northherohouse. com. 


♦ For rentals ofbicycles, kayaks and 
euerything elsefrom moońngs & slips to 

potato chips, uisit Hero’s Welcome Storę 
in North Hero Village. 800-372-HERO 
or uisit wmv.heroswelcome.com. 

♦ For a Visitors Guide, cycling map 

or calendar of euents cali the 
Champlain Islands Chamber of 
Commerce, (802) 372-5683, 
or uisit www.champlainislands.com. 
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YMCA Camp Abnaki 



Established in 1901 For Boys 6-16 
Located in the 
Lakę Champlain Islands 

One, Two, Four or Six Week Sessions 


Sailing, Windsurfing, Kayaking, Canoeing, Tennis, 
Archery, Crafts, Soccer, Basketball, Hiking, Backpacking 
Special Teen Adventure Trips 



Our Program is Centered on the Development of the 
lndividual Boy in Body, Mind and Spirit 

campabnaki.org 

YMCA Camp Abnaki • 266 College St. • Burlington, VT 05401 
Tel: 802-862-8981 • Fax: 802-862-9984 
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GOOD NEWS! 

Continued from page 43 

"It's such a big difference for me, 
having a reliable car," says Coleman, 
who put an additional $1,000 into her 
vehicle for a timing belt and alterna¬ 
tor. She keeps the interior immacu- 
late, is learning to anticipate repairs 
and even to do some basie body work 
to keep her costs down and her car in 
good shape. "For months now the car 
has been perfect. It's like a miracle," 
she says. She plans to pursue a college 
degree through Community College of 
Vermont. 

Mark Schroeter, a supervisor for 
Reach Up, the state's welfare-to-work 
program, praises the Good News 
Garage as a godsend for some of his 
clients who, through voluntary partici- 
pation in the training and education 
program, are trying to get off public as- 
sistance and into the work force. Reach 
Up can provide a client with up to 
$400 a year for car costs; between 30 
and 40 clients have used that money 
to pay for repair of one of the donated 
cars. The Reach Up program will also 
cover title and registration fees and a 
few months of insurance costs. To 
ąualify for the Reach Up funds, clients 
must prove that they need a car for 
work or school. And all but one of the 
clients who got their cars through the 
Good News Garage, he said, have got- 
ten off public assistance or been able 
to have their benefits reduced. 

Colston exudes a sense of the mirac- 
ulous when he talks about the way the 
"pieces fell into place" in starting up 
the garage. "We started on a wing and a 
prayer," he says, "but it worked out." 
Lutheran congregation members do¬ 
nated not only cars, but office space, 
eąuipment and Computer expertise. 
Initially, the Chittenden County 
Transportation Authority offered 
garage space in its bus maintenance fa- 
cility. The garage moved to its present 
King Street location in 1997, about half 
a year after it opened. And, Colston 
says, "Cali it what you will, but the 
Holy Spirit surely moved" to help him 
find head mechanic Jon Van Zandt. 

Van Zandt, a muscular 41-year-old 
who rides a Triumph motorcycle, 
speaks in less spiritual terms than Col¬ 
ston but says it was "fate of some sort" 
that brought the two together. Van 
Zandt, who had been working in vari- 
ous dealerships, was thinking of start¬ 
ing his own garage when a friend put 


him in touch with Colston. "I liked 
what they were doing, the idea behind 
this whole thing," he says, as he tin- 
kers with a 1991 Ford Escort. He says 
the pay is comparable to the commer- 
cial market and adds, "This is the first 
time I've had health insurance sińce I 
was 19." 

Mechanic Michael Muzzy, also a 
refugee from dealership work, says, "I 
wanted a job that fed me in the soul 
sense. I found it here." 

The pieces have fallen so well into 
place that the garage's budget has dou- 
bled to $400,000. The money comes 
from a yariety of sources: payment for 
repairs, grants, private donations and 
the sale of some of the donated cars. 
"There are cars like BMWs and Mer¬ 
cedes that people donate to us but that 
are inappropriate for us to give away 
because of the costs of upkeep," says 
Colston. By State law, the organization 
can sell 12 of those cars in State and an 
unlimited number out of State. A 
$57,000 contribution from the State 
legislature has enabled the garage to 
start serving families — like Kelly 
Cross's — in the Northeast Kingdom. 

Communities across the country 
have studied the Good News Garage 
in hopes of starting similar programs. 
And journalists have been interested, 
too. The garage has been covered by 
National Public Radio, CBS, NBC and 
the goyernmenCs international short- 
wave radio station, Voice of America, 
among others. Even Tom and Ray 
Magliozzi — "Click and Clack" of the 
National Public Radio program "Car 
Talk" — are fans: They recently passed 
on a $1,000 prize they had been 
awarded from Hemmings Motor News 
in Bennington. 

Colston is almost radiant, saying 
that the garage has "turned a corner" 
financially and is well on its way. 

"These are not dream cars," he says. 
"But they make people's dreams be- 
come reality." 

• 

To donate a car to the Good News 
Garage or to find out about its ser- 
vices, cali (802) 864-3667. 


In last wintefs issue, Marialisa Calta cov- 
ered 1890 Day at Billings Farm ed Mu- 
seum. Natalie Stultz photographed some of 
Marshfield’s remarkable residents for the 
article that begins on page 50 of this issue. 
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CLEAN 

YIELD 


Portfolio management tailored to meet each 
client's financial needs and social values. 

We specialize in services for individuals and 
provide our clients with a bi-monthly newsletter. 


STONEY MASON 

Continued from page 49 

side. "That big stone there," Stoney 
pointed to the seat of the bench, "came 
from the doorstep of Art's old tenant 
house — where my brother was bom." 

A thunderstorm brolce over the 
mountain just then, so we parked for a 
while and watched the raindrops 
pucker the surface of a smali, newly 
dammed lakę. When the rain let up, 
Stoney showed me a fountain they'd 
built on the lalce shore. Water had 
been piped from a nearby spring so it 
would surge up and out of the siatę 
capstone from an old well and splash 
down a course of rocks into the lakę. It 
would have madę a handsome center- 
piece in a city sąuare — but why would 
anyone go to the effort of building it in 
this out-of-the-way place? "Oh, they 
like to play around up here," was 
Stoney's explanation. 

Then he toolc me across a field to a 
pair of large Stones, one recumbent, 
one upright, that strongly suggested 
the distinguishing features of the fe- 
male and małe anatomies. "We cali 
them Adam and Eve," Stoney said 
with a belly laugh. His laugh was so 
infectious, and this was so unexpected, 
that I started to laugh, too. Any notion 
that I might have had about old Yan- 
kees growing pinched and dour was 
fading as fast as the mist after the rain. 

There was morę. "You see that big 
stone standing up on the hill?" Stoney 
asked. "We cali it 'Whale of a Taił. 7 " 
An enormous flattened stone in the 
shape of a whale's flulces stuclc out of 
this tidal wave of a mountainside. 
"When Art saw that stone in the 
broolc, he got all excited. He got a bull- 
dozer and a backhoe and put it up 
there." Stoney hesitated a moment at 
the bottom of the steep hill, then 
climbed up, puffing and wheezing, so 
he could give me a closer loolc. At the 
top, he paused to catch his breath. The 
tail-shaped rock rosę over our heads. 
Stoney ran his hand over its surface. 
"See the grain in that rock," he said. 
"When the rainwater runs down that 
it loolcs so nice. And when the sun- 
light hits it, God it's pretty." 


Chris Granstrom, of New Haven, wrote 
about town clerks in our Spring issue. Pho- 
tographer George Bellerose has covered sto- 
ries ranging from musie camps to chicken 
pie suppers for Vermont Life. He lives in 
Weybridge. 
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The Bluebenies of Summer 


By Andrea Chesman 
Photographed by Natalie Stultz 




Gatheńng the summer Uaruest at Owl's Head 
Farm in Richmond. Left, the author and her son 
Sam pick at Pelkey's. 


T he sun streams through the 
greenhouse, but the adjacent 
kitchen is surprisingly cool on 
this Sunday afternoon in late July. It 
talces a minutę for our eyes to adjust to 
the darkness, to see the copper pots 
lining the walls, to take in the vases of 
fresh flowers, the glow of polished, 
dark wood everywhere. A tali young 
man emerges from the back of the 
kitchen and greets me with a polite 
"How may I help you? 77 

My son Rory 
holds out a smali 
bucket of blue- 
berries that we 
have just piclced 
from the bushes 
next to the gar¬ 
den. The man 
surveys our mea- 
ger harvest and 
says, "Keep it 
all." He is being 
generous. Pay- 
ment for picking 
blueberries at Blueberry Hill Inn in 
Goshen is usually half the berries you 
pick — a levy of blueberries in lieu of 
cash. 

"Slim pickings today, 77 I say, apolo- 
getically. I am a little embarrassed that 


he doesn't take 
at least a cup ; it 
would still leave 
me enough for a 
batch of pan- 
cakes. 

The man 
laughs and hefts 
a five-gallon plastic tub up to the table. 
It is filled with blueberries. "YouTe a 
little late/ 7 he says. /7 A11 this was 
picked this morning. 77 

Of course, the blueberries must be 
plentiful here. The inn has four long 


rows of highbush blueberries to pick 
from. And Goshen is blueberry terri- 
tory. Just down the road is the wild 
Blueberry Management Area main- 
tained by the National Forest Service ; 
a few miles in the other direction is 
Ripton, where Robert Frost wrote in 
praise of blueberries. 

We live in a house in Ripton where 
Frost once toolc his meals while he 
rented the cottage across the Street, be- 
fore he bought the Noble Farm. Nearby 
is the Robert Frost Cabin, the Robert 
(Continued on page 92) 
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The Peaceful 

Pursuit of the Wild Blueberry 


A li the signs 
say it's a 
blueberry 

day. The late July sky 
is cloudless. Locusts 
sing their hot-weather 
song while dragonflies slip 
out of their cases and dry 
slowly in the sun. Wild blue¬ 
berry bushes have trans- 
formed sun, soil, rain and air 
into sweet, round fruit that 
must be ready for picking. 

"Are the blueberries ripe?" I 
ask the man who answers the 
phone at the National Forest 
Service's Middlebury Ranger 
District. There is a pause on 
the other end of the linę long 
enough for me to think of all 
the reasons I shouldn't pick 
blueberries today: I have work 
to do; it's almost noon and I 
probably won't have time; it's 
too hot; Pm tired. But when 
he confirms that the blueber¬ 
ries are ripe, I seize my car 
keys and leave for the Blue¬ 
berry Management Area in 
Goshen. 

Going to Goshen is a piI- 
grimage. It's a place to medi- 
tate, to relax and enjoy a 
bountiful harvest provided by 
naturę. There is no hoeing or 
planting or watering or weed- 
ing. There is no one waiting 
to measure my berries. There 
is no charge. Here, time is not 
measured in hours or minutes. 
My wandering is not limited 
by space or distance. It is a sa- 
cred place and I am a pilgrim. 

Back home on my desk is a 
sheet of paper on which Pm 
compiling a list of work to be 
done. I am always trying to 
get caught up and sometimes 
I believe I will. But not today. 
Today I am going to pick 
blueberries. 

• 

Glancing around, I notę 
that the open field where I sit 
picking berries on Goshen's 
Hogback Mountain is sur- 


V rounded by trees. As 
words sprout on a blank 
sheet of paper, first 
bushes and then trees 
will fili an open field. 

That's succession, the 
gradual replacement ofone 
community by another. 

Such a community, this blue¬ 
berry area for example, is 
called a seral stage. The 
whole series of communities 
from hay field to maturę forest 
is a sere. 

Early settlers cleared these 
fields. Stone walls stand wit- 
ness to their efforts. Years later 
the fields were kept open for a 
downhill ski area. When this 
was abandoned, blueberry 
bushes sprouted from seeds 
spread by fruit-eating birds 
and animals. The low- 
bush blueberry, Vac- 
cinium angustifolium, 
likes open fields with 
shallow, dry, acid soil. 

Finding these condi- 
tions on the south end 
of Plogback Mountain, 
they thrived. 

For the past 20 years, 
the U.S. Forest Service 
has prevented succes¬ 
sion and maintained the 
blueberry fields as an 
upland wildlife open- 
ing. Turkeys, partridges 
and deer feed here. It is 
also a popular spot for 
human visitors from 
mid-July to early August 
when the blueberry 
shrubs are bearing their 
fruit. 

"How do you prevent suc¬ 
cession ?" I later asked a 
forester. 

She explained the process 
of controlled burning and ro- 
tation that is used. The blue¬ 
berry area is divided into 
three units. Each year, one of 
the units is bumed in the 
spring before the leaves come 
out. After the removal of dead 


stems and competing plants, 
the blueberry bushes resprout 
vigorously and spread by 
sending out underground 
stems called rhizomes. They 
will not produce fruit until the 
following year. While one 
unit is regenerating, two units 
are producing blueberries. 
This is how the seral stage in 
which blueberries grow is 
maintained indefinitely. 

The lowbush blueberry, a 
native of North America, has 
a long history in Vermont. In- 
dians ate blueberries here and 
may even have burned good 
blueberry areas to keep them 
productive. 

I continue to eat, I mean 
pick, blueberries. Eat. Pick. 

Eat. Pick. Pick is not really the 



By Linda Lunna 


correct word. The procedurę 
is morę accurately described 
by words like rolling, squeez- 
ing and pulling. That way it's 
easier to get a mouthful, or a 
handful. Whatever you cali it, 
it's a labor of love. 

It's a funny twist that food 
gathering like this, once nec- 
essary for human survival, is 
now considered recreation. 

I pick a single blueberry 
and study it carefully. It is 


covered with something that 
resembles frost. I polish it 
gently. Underneath, it is so 
blue it is almost black. One 
end twinkles like a star. 

"I don't see any," a woman 
says. FHer words have carried 
over the rolling terrain, which 
pulsates with insect sounds. 

I didn't see the berries either 
when I arrived and chose a 
well-trodden path among 
the ankle-high bushes. Seeing 
the blueberries requires the 
same kind of concentration 
you use on those computer- 
generated pictures for sale in 
malls — a kind of relaxing 
eye-crossing stare that eventu- 
ally reveals a 3-D image hid- 
den in the picture. Once you 
focus your eyes in the right 
way, the blueberries 
appear. 

Time passes and the 
monotony of picking 
sets in. Wild blueber¬ 
ries are smali — sweet 
and delicious and 
smali! It takes a long 
time to cover the bot- 
tom of a pail — longer 
still to fili it. But the 
good thing about 
repetitive work is that 
eventually my mind 
shifts into neutral 
and is free to journey 
through a universe of 
thoughts. This is why 
l'm here. 

It has been a year of 
many changes. My son 
began driving. My daughter 
graduated from college and 
moved to the Midwest. My 
mother-in-law died, leaving a 
house fuli of memories to sort 
and the futurę of a hi11 farm to 
decide. I realize that making 
lists of things to do has been 
my way of accepting change. 
Today, it feels good to leave 
my lists behind and just be. 

Linda Lunna lives in Stockbridge. 
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The Spirit of Christmas Year-Round 

( Christmas ] 
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• LARGE SELECTION of Holiday ornaments 
including EUROPEAN GLASS. 

• Holiday decorations, RIBBON and 
arrangements our specialty. 

• SHOWCASE DEALER for Dept. 56 

Snów Village and Heritage Village. 

• Vaillancourt Folk Art & Byers Choice Carolers. 

Located on Historie Rte 7 A 
between Manchester & Arlington, VT 

Open Daily 9:30 a.m. - 5:30 p.m. 

(800) 834-5032 www.xmasdays.com 
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VERMONT FOODS 

Continued from page 90 

Frost Interpretative Naturę Trail, the 
Robert Frost Memoriał Bridge, the 
Robert Frost Wayside Parking Lot and 
Pienie Area. We claim the "Robert 
Frost Memoriał Dining Room" and 
think it only fitting that we serve blue- 
berries here each summer. 

For advice on blueberry baking, I 
turn to Linda Kleinfeldt, balcer at Blue¬ 
berry Hill Inn. The inn is the original 
farmhouse of what was established as 
Blueberry Hill Farm in 1813, and it re- 
tains the feel of an old Vermont farm. 
Gardens filled with vegetables, herbs 
and flowers are convenient to the 
kitchen. The meadows, now kept open 
for the view of distant mountains and 
to provide playing fields and tent sites 
for large weddings, probably once 
sprouted brush and wild berries and 
were kept open by grazing cows. 

Kleinfeldt uses fresh berries in sea- 
son and frozen berries the rest of the 
year to make her famous pies and tarts. 
She advises using frozen berries in 
their frozen State to minimize their 
tendency to break down and become 
mushy. She likes wild berries in pan- 
cakes and tarts, but the big cultivated 
berries go into her oversized muffins. 
"I think the wild ones are just prettier, 
especially in a tart. And I like their tart 
flavor," Kleinfeldt says. 

The people who built the Blueberry 
Hill farmhouse would have enjoyed 
only wild berries; cultivated highbush 
blueberries weren't developed until 
the early 1900s, according to Vern 
Grubinger, vegetable and berry special- 
ist for the UVM Extension Service. 
The domestication of the blueberry be- 
gan in 1908 when Dr. F.V. Coville, a 
researcher at the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, began studying wild 
berries and seeking out superior plants 
for breeding. In 1911, he teamed up 
with Elizabeth White, a commercial 
cranberry grower in New Jersey who 
had her workers seek out especially 
fine blueberry plants in the Pine Bar- 
rens. Dr. Coville crossed the best of 
these, and the highbush blueberry we 
know today was born. In 1937, Ver- 
monter George Darrow took over the 
blueberry breeding program for the 
USDA. Many of the blueberry plants 
Dr. Darrow experimented with were 
tested by his brother, William Darrow 
Sr., at Green Mountain Orchard in 
Putney. 


The farm passed on to William Dar¬ 
row Jr. and is now run by his son, 
Matthew Darrow. Some of those origi¬ 
nal bushes are still producing, along 
with another 10 acres planted with 
newer breeds. 

"You can still pick from those early 
bushes, if you want. We don't even 
know what all the varieties are. We 
know some of them are a variety 
known as Berkeley and some don't 
even have names, just numbers like 
BM22. Herbert is a personal favorite of 
minę — great flavor. But some of these 
earlier breeds had horticultural prob- 
lems, like splitting or fruit dropping." 

Vern Grubinger calls Putney the 
blueberry Capital of Vermont. "Weil, 
you have our 10 acres," notes Matthew 
Darrow, "and Don Harlow [Harlow's 
Sugar House] has even morę. That's 
big for Vermont. So I guess we are." 

And there are blueberry farms 
throughout the State. Blueberries 
thrive on acid soil and good drainage, 
which many hillside farms and homes 
in Vermont provide. Even so, Vermont 
is on the outer limit of blueberry culti- 
vation, according to Grubinger, and he 
recommends planting only the hardi- 
est varieties, such as Blue Crop or 
Early Blue. He wams against the possi- 
bility of winter damage in exposed lo- 
cations. 

Pm planning to plant blueberries for 
next year, but I have a garden spot 
that's subject to early frosts that roli 
down the hill and settle in my yard, 
leaving my neighbors' gardens un- 
scathed. Grubinger recommends "half- 
highs," which are crosses between 
highbush and wild berries. They are 
smaller, with a smaller yield, but 
hardier. He suggests North Star or 
North Sky and recommends planting 
several different varieties because 
cross-pollination improves yields. Use 
netting to cover the ripening berries, 
he says, or be prepared to share the 
harvest with the birds. 

It is time to fili my freezer shelf 
with berries that will last us through 
the winter. I head down the mountain 
to Charlotte, which is blessed with 
two berry farms, Pelkey's and the 
larger Charlotte Berry Farm. We usu- 
ally pick blueberries at Pelkey's be¬ 
cause we like the ropes they attach to 
the bucket handles so you can tie the 
bucket around your waist, leaving two 













































hands free for rolling the berries off the 
stem and into the buclcet. With both 
my sons helping, we pick about 10 
pounds in a half-hour. 

We feast on blueberries in muffins, 
pies and pancakes and by the fistful. 
We are not shy about gorging on them. 
Nor should we be: Blueberries are 
emerging as superfoods, one of the 
most nutrient-packed of fruits. Besides 
being a good source of yitamin C and 
fiber, blueberries are extremely high in 
antioxidants. Antioxidants help to pre- 
vent cancer and retard the effects of 
aging, particularly loss of memory and 
motor skills, according to studies. 
Blueberries are also as effective as 
cranberries in treating and preventing 
urinary tract infections. One study 
even found that eating blueberries on a 
regular basis improves night vision. 

It is rare that something as sweet 
and delicious as blueberries is also as 
beneficial. That makes blueberry pick- 
ing at a blueberry farm about as good 
an activity for a summeTs day as you 
can find. By harvesting berries at a 
pick-your-own farm, you are support- 
ing Vermont's farm economy, enjoying 
the outdoors and providing yourself 
with one of the healthiest foods around. 

Blueberries are also one of the easi- 
est fruits to preserve. Just pour a single 
layer of berries onto a rimmed baking 
sheet. Pick through to remove stems 
and leaves. Freeze. When the berries 
are frozen blue marbles, pour into a 
freezer bag and seal. Berries will keep 
for at least six months with no loss of 
ąuality. I rinse them under running 
water when they are still frozen, rather 
than wash them before freezing. The 
drier the berries are when they are 
frozen, the higher the ąuality. 

My preference, however, is for the 
flavor of the wild berries, though it 
takes a long time to harvest enough for 
a single batch of muffins. When I take 
my son picking, it is a little past the 
peak of the season. The bushes at the 
Forest Service's Blueberry Manage¬ 
ment Area on the lower part of Hog- 
back Mountain next to Blueberry Hill 
have been picked nearly clean. Still it 
is a beautiful day and we enjoy our 
ramble up the mountainside. As we 
settle ourselves into comfortable 
sąuatting positions, we notice a couple 
heading down the path with overflow- 
ing buckets and a weird tool that is a 


combination rake and shovel. The 
woman waves at us and explains, 
''Blueberry rake. You have to go to 
Maine to find one." 

My son whispers to me, "Hardly 
sporting of them, is it?" Then he looks 
at his own bucket, the bottom of 
which is barely covered with tiny 
berries. "Looks like we'll be here for 
awhile," he says. 

Recipes 

These were deyeloped by Linda 
Kleinfeldt for Blueberry Hill Inn. I 
have adapted them slightly. 

Blueberry Pie 

1 unbaked 9-inch double pie crust 
3 eggs 
1 cup sugar 
% cup flour 
Pinch salt 

6 cups fresh blueberries 
Milk and sugar 

Preheat oven to 350° F. Linę a 9-inch 
pie tin with the bottom crust. In a 
medium bowl, mix the eggs, flour, 
sugar and salt. Stir in the blueberries 
to coat evenly. Pour into the bottom 
crust and cover with the top crust. 
Seal the edge, trim and crimp or flute. 
Cut a few holes in the top crust. Brush 
with milk and sprinkle with sugar. 
Bakę for about 45 minutes, or until 
golden brown and bubbly. Cool on a 
racic before serving. 

Wild Blueberry Coffee Cake 

Vz cup unsalted butter 
1 cup rolled oats (not instant) 

1 teaspoon vanilla extract 
1 1 /2 cups brown sugar 

2 eggs 

1 cup sour cream 

2 cups all-purpose flour 

1 teaspoon baking powder 

1 teaspoon baking soda 
% teaspoon salt 

2 cups wild blueberries (cultivated 
blueberries can be substituted) 

Powdered sugar 

Preheat oven to 350° F. Grease an 8- 
inch hundt pan and set aside. 

In a large bowl, cream the butter, 
oats, yanilla and brown sugar. Mix in 
the eggs and sour cream. In another 
bowl, combine the flour, baking pow¬ 
der, baking soda and salt. Add to the 
creamed mixture and stir just until 
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Fine American Lighting 
Real American Value From 
Lighting by Hammerworks 


•Top Quality Materials 
•Completely Handcrafted 
•Reasonable Prices 


Lanterns, Sconces, Chandeliers, 
and Hand Forged Hardware 

Send for our catalog and 
discover how you can enjoy 
the beauty and quality of our 
Colonial lighting in your home. 


Send $5 for two color catalogs to: 

Lighting bv Hammerworks 

Dept. VL, 6 Freemont Street, 
Worcester, MA 01603, 508-755-3434 
Other Location: 118 Main Street, Meredith. NH 603-279-7352 
www.hammerworks.com 
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4 Speeds • Power Reverse 
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Please mail this coupon TODAY for complete FREE 
DETAILS of the DR FIELD and BRUSH MOWER. 
| mcluding prices, specilications of Manuał and ELEC - 1 
|TR1C-STARTING Models, and “Off-Season” SavingsJ 
i now in effect. There is no obligation. 

| Name__ _ _ 
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City_ 


VTL o 
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ZIP 


|To: COUNTRY HOME PRODUCTS. Dept. 5067F \ 
[_ Meigs Road. PO. Box 25, Yergennes. VT 05491 i 


CLEARS & MAINTAINS meadows, 
pastures, woodlots, wooded and rough 
non-lawn areas with ease. CUTS tali grass, 
weeds, brambles, tough brush, even 
hardwood saplings up to 1 " thick! 

C HOPS/M ULCHES most 
everything it cuts. Leaves NO 
TANGLE of brush to pick up 
like hand-held brushcutters and 
sicklebar mowers. Perfect for 
low-maintenance wildflower 
meadows, 
woodlots, walki ng 
paths, or any area 
you only want to 
mow once a 
or once a season! 


Presenting the ALL-TERRAIN ' 

DR® FIELD and 
BRUSH MOWER 
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YERMONT FOODS 


blended. Stir in blueberries. Pour into 
the greased pan. Bakę for about 40 
minutes or until a cake tester comes 
out clean. Let cool in the pan on a rack 
for 10 minutes. Then unmold and cool 
completely. Sprinkle with powdered 
sugar just before serving. 

Blueberry Jazz 

This sauce makes a delicious top- 
ping for ice cream, pies, brownies, 
cheesecakes and pound calces. It is also 
wonderful served with grilled scallops. 

3 cups blueberry jam 

4 cups fresh blueberries 

1 whole lemon, cut in half 

1 whole orange, cut in half 

Z cup blackberry brandy 

Combine all the ingredients in a 
heavy saucepan and bring to a slow 
boil, stirring often. Reduce the heat to 
medium Iow and simmer for about Zi 
hour. Sąueeze the juice from the 
lemon and orange halves and discard 
the fruit. Strain the mixture. Serve at 
room temperaturę with grilled poultry 
or shellfish. Chill before serving as a 
dessert sauce. 

How to Go 

The best picking at the National 
Forest Service's Blueberry Manage¬ 
ment Area in Goshen is generally from 
the third week of July to the first week 
of August. To reach the picking area, 
turn onto the Goshen-Ripton Road 
(Forest Road 32) from either Route 125 
in Ripton or Route 73 in Goshen. At 
the four-corners intersection with 
Flora White Road, turn east. After 
about a half mile, turn left on Forest 
Road 224 to reach the blueberry pick¬ 
ing area. Signs point the way. Informa¬ 
tion is available from the Middlebury 
Ranger District, RD 4, Box 1260, Mid¬ 
dlebury, VT 05753, tel. (802) 388-4362, 
or from the Rochester Ranger District, 
RR 2, Box 35, Rochester, VT 05767, 
tel. (802) 767-4261. 

For information about picking blue¬ 
berries and other fruits grown on Ver- 
mont farms, contact the Vermont De¬ 
partment of Agriculture, 116 State 
Street, Drawer 20, Montpelier, VT 
05620, tel. (802) 828-2416. 


Andrea Chesman is Vermont Life's con- 
tributing food editor, an expert on Vermont 
foods and the author of several cookbooks. 



THEATRE 

DIRECTORY 


June I 7-July 3 

Douglas Carter Beane’s 

As Bees In 
Money Brown 

The Off-Broadway hit about 
what’s hip and what’s not... 

July 8-17 

Noel Coward’s 

May Fever 

A stylish comedy classic where a 
weekend in the country goes awry. 

July 22-August 7 

Alan Ayckbourne’s 

Round And Round 
The Garden 

A tour-de-farce from Britain s 
foremost comic playwright. 

August I 2-28 

Agatha Christie’s 

Go Back For Murder 

Another gem from the pen 
of the Mistress of Murder. 

September 2-1 I 

William Luce’s 

Barrymore 

An evening with America’s greatest 
actor... and most famous rake. 

PERFORMANCES 

Tuesday-Friday and Sunday at 8 p.m.; Saturday 
at 4pm and 8:30pm; Wednesday matinee at 2 pm. 
No performances Monday. Tickets $22-$32. 

Cali Box Office (802) 867-5777 

The air-conditioned, historie Dorset Playhouse 
is located in Dorset, Yermont 
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THE STOWE ART & 
FINE CRAFT FESTIVAL 

JULY 9 , 10 & 11 

TOPNOTCH FIELD 
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PRODUCERS 


SOUTHERN VERMONT 
ART & FINE CRAFT 
FESTIVAL AUG. 6, 7 & 8 
HILDENE MEADOWS 
MANCH ESTER, VT 
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Look whos playing 
in the park 
this summer. 

July 4 A Family Folk Concert with 
Jay Ungar & Molly Mason 

July 10 Jon Gailmor Family Concert 

July 17 VSO Chorus nd memhers I 
of the VSO 

July 30 Beethoven Festival - VSO 
-Aug. 1 with Jaime Laredo & friends 

Aug. 14 Gl enn Miller Orchestra I 

Aug. 19 Peter, Paul & Mary 

Aug. 28 “Vienna in Vermont 
with the VSO 

For complete Schedule: 

1-800-YSO-9293 or www.vso.org 



JAIME LAREDO, ART1STIC ADVISOR 

<o HUNTER parko) 

Route 7A North, Manchester, VT 
All dates, artists and progrants subject to change. 
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FESTIVALS 


Experience 


Vermont at 
its best with 
cultural events, 
fairs and 
festivals 
thoughout the 
summer and 
all year long. 


lilii Weston Playhouse 
Theatre Company 

1 9 9 9 Ś E A S 0 N 

©fclFHiS 

iSŁAfelP 

June 24 - July 3 

TheLastNight 
of Ballyhoo 

July 8 - July 17 


July 22 - August 7 

v5o ut Hic 

August 12 - August 28 

Twelfth 

Night 

Sept. 2-Sept. 11 

Vermont's Oldest Professional Theatre 
Box Office Opens June 8th; 10am-6pm 

802 - 824-5288 

www.westplay.com 
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PRODUCERS 


SHELBURNE ART & 
FINE CRAFT FESTIVAL 

AUGUST 20, 21 & 22 
SHELBURNE MUSEUM 
SHELBURNE V T 
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Musie School and Festival 
Marlboro, Vermont 

Marlboro 

49th Season 

Chamber Musie Concerts 
Weekends: July 17 -August 15 

For information and tickets: 
beforejune 14, cali (215) 569-4690 
after June 21, cali (802) 254-2394 
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SSMON THE 
MOUNTAIN 


A Festival of Fitie Arts and Crafts 

Julu 24 - August 8 

Haystack Mountain, Wilmington 

Daily 10-5 (802) 464-2110 
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MOZART FESTIVAL| 
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YERMONT 

NATIONAL BANK 

PRESENTS 

V E R M O N T 

MOZART FESTIYAL 

JULY 11-AUG. 1. 

, 1999 

July 11 

26th Season Grand Opening 

July 13 

Paris Piano Trio 


July 14 

"The Gondoliers" 


July 16 

Harbor Musie 


July 17 

South Porch Saturday 

July 18 

Meadow Magie 


July 20 

American String Quartet 

July 22 

Mozart by the Bay 


July 23 

String Fantasy 


July 24 

Beethoven Saturday 

July 25 

Old-Fashioned American 


Summer 


July 27 

Barogue Trumpet 


July 29 

The Enchanted Flute 

July 30 

Coachyard Concerti 


July 31 

Grand Finale 


August 1 

Finale Encore 


TICKETS ON SALE NOW 

CAI.I. 1 - 800 - 639-9097 
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M issing a favorite issue of Vermont Life? Wishing you had saved a particular article you 
enjoyed a few years back? Looking for a valuable collectors item? You can still get 
past copies of the magazine while supplies last. You can also order indices of back 
issues, plus handsome binders to protect your magazines. These durable binders, stamped 
in gold leaf, hołd 8 issues each. 



Spring 

Summer 

Autumn 

Winter 

1947 

N/A 

$75.00 

$75.00 

$75.00 

1948 

$75.00 

$75.00 

$75.00 

$75.00 

1949 

$75.00 

$75.00 

$75.00 

$75.00 

1950 

$45.00 

$45.00 

$45.00 

$45.00 

1951 

$45.00 

$45.00 

N/A 

$45.00 

1952 

$45.00 

$45.00 

N/A 

$45.00 

1953 

$45.00 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

1954 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

$45.00 

1955 

$45.00 

$45.00 

N/A 

N/A 

1956 

$45.00 

$45.00 

N/A 

$45.00 

1957 

$45.00 

$45.00 

N/A 

$45.00 

1958 

$45.00 

$45.00 

$45.00 

$45.00 

1959 

$45.00 

$45.00 

$45.00 

$45.00 

1960 

N/A 

$30.00 

N/A 

$30.00 

1961 

$30.00 

$30.00 

$30.00 

N/A 

1962 

$30.00 

$30.00 

$30.00 

$30.00 

1963 

N/A 

$30.00 

$30.00 

$30.00 

1964 

N/A 

$30.00 

$30.00 

$30.00 

1965 

$30.00 

$30.00 

$30.00 

$30.00 

1966 

$30.00 

$30.00 

$30.00 

$30.00 

1967 

$30.00 

$30.00 

$30.00 

$30.00 

1968 

$30.00 

$30.00 

N/A 

$30.00 

1969 

$30.00 

$30.00 

$30.00 

$30.00 

1970 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

1971 

N/A 

$15.00 

$15.00 

$15.00 

1972 

$15.00 

$15.00 

$15.00 

$15.00 

1973 

$15.00 

$15.00 

N/A 

$15.00 

1974 

$15.00 

$15.00 

$15.00 

$15.00 

1975 

$15.00 

$15.00 

$15.00 

$15.00 

1976 

$15.00 

$15.00 

$15.00 

$15.00 

1977 

$15.00 

$15.00 

$15.00 

$15.00 

1978 

$15.00 

$15.00 

N/A 

$15.00 

1979 

$15.00 

N/A 

$15.00 

$15.00 

1980 

$10.00 

$10.00 

$10.00 

$10.00 

1981 

$10.00 

$10.00 

$10.00 

$10.00 

1982 

$10.00 

N/A 

$10.00 

$10.00 

1983 

$10.00 

$10.00 

$10.00 

$10.00 

1984 $10.00 $10.00 
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$10.00 

N/A 



Spring 

Summer 

Autumn 

Winter 

1985 

$10.00 

$10.00 

$10.00 

$10.00 

1986 

N/A 

$10.00 

$10.00 

N/A 

1987 

$10.00 

$10.00 

N/A 

$10.00 

1988 

$10.00 

$10.00 

$10.00 

$10.00 

1989 

$10.00 

$10.00 

$10.00 

$10.00 

1990 

$5.00 

$5.00 

$5.00 

$5.00 

1991 

$5.00 

$5.00 

$5.00 

$5.00 

1992 

$5.00 

$5.00 

$5.00 

$5.00 

1993 

$5.00 

$5.00 

$5.00 

$5.00 

1994 

$5.00 

$5.00 

$5.00 

$5.00 

1995 

$5.00 

$5.00 

$5.00 

$5.00 

1996 

$3.50 

$3.50 

$4.50 

$3.50 

1997 

$3.50 

$3.50 

$3.95 

$3.95 

1998 

$3.95 

$3.95 

$3.95 

$3.95 

1999 

$3.95 





Order 
Toll Free: 

1-800-455-3399, 
ext. 9926, 

or use the order 
form opposite. 

Specify season 
and year. 

Example: Spring 77 

MMGB025 Vermont Life Binder $9.50 ea. 

Vermont Life Indices 
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B O O K S o F V E R M O W T I M TB REST 

New Look at Robert Frost 

5yToM Slayton 


A s the 20th century nears its end, 
recognition of Robert Frost's lit- 
erary importance is growing, a 
fact that would undoubtedly please 
the old myth-maker greatly. The latest 
biography, Robert Frost: A Life by 
Middlebury College professor Jay 
Parini (Henry Holt, 514 pages, $35, 
hardback), looks with both sympathy 
and critical acuity at Frost and finds 
him "a poet of astounding grace and 
wisdom" who changed the course of 
American literaturę. 

Frost's reputation was very nearly 
destroyed by his official biographer, 
Lawrance Thompson, whose three-vol- 
ume biography was published in the 
1970s. Thompson had fallen out with 
Frost years before, and his biography 
presented the poet as a malevolent, 
hateful man who hid behind the follcsy 
farmer persona he wore in public. 

'"The view of Frost as a monster and 
misanthrope that has been lodged in 
the minds of readers by previous biog- 
raphers has been hugely distorted," 
writes Parini. "While hardly a saint, 
Frost was a passionate, headstrong 
man who believed deeply in his own 
vision." 

He was also a poet of the very high- 
est order. The picture that emerges of 
Frost in ParinFs biography is of a com- 
plex, driven man, a compulsive talker, 
a literary genius with herce ambition, 
and a competitive man who could be 
mischievous, gossipy, even vindictive 
— but also a loving husband and fa- 
ther, a witty man who had many 
friends, a generous and gifted teacher. 

Frost's personal life was marked by 
depression and repeated tragedy. His 
poetic gift allowed him to create, as 
Frost himself put it, "a momentary 
stay against confusion." 

The emphasis in Robert Frost: A 
Life, is on Frost's poetry, and that is 
the new book's great value: Parini of- 
fers the reader elear, complex, and in- 
telligent readings of many Frost clas- 
sics, and also of many lesser-known 
poems. As he details the events of 
Frost's life, he shows how those events 
produced poetry or were echoed in spe- 



cific poems, or created attitudes that 
in tum created morę poems. 

The poem, "Out, Out...", for exam- 
ple was written after Frost read a news 
item in the local paper about a young 
man who died after cutting his hand 
badly with a saw. Parini shows how 
Frost dramatized the incident in po¬ 
etry and expanded it to comment on 
the rural dynamics of a farm in 1910: 

"A cold practicality haunts the end- 
ing," Parini notes. "Yet there is some- 
thing noble in the aclcnowledgment 
that what has happened has happened, 
and that one must build where there is 
something to build on." 

Frost's poem notes the inherent 
wholeness of the rural world, but sees 
its terrible limitations also. Parini's 
notes to this poem and many others il- 
luminate the many levels on which 
the poet's apparently straightforward 
poems work. 

Frost loved to present himself as a 
gentle farmer-poet, an image that madę 
him immensely popular, but that ob- 
scures the degree to which he was an 
innovator and modernist in his early 
days. As Parini notes repeatedly, Frost 
crusaded throughout his life against el- 
evated or obscure poetic diction. He 
worked hard at modeling his poems on 
the colloąuial speaking voices of ordi- 
nary people, and his greatest successes 


— his rural lyrics and the farming dia- 
logues of North of Boston — are among 
the great poems of the English lan- 
guage. 

He wanted poetry to reproduce accu- 
rately the rhythms and even the tones 
of common everyday speech, an idea 
that was directly at odds with the 
high-flown language and sentimental- 
ity of much of the Victorian-era po¬ 
etry he reacted against. And later, 
when modern poetry became free- 
form and obscure, Frost held out for 
form and clarity — an approach that 
madę him seem old-fashioned. Now 
with ParinFs boolc and others, Frost 
is being re-evaluated and the depths 
and complexities of his work are be- 
coming recognized. 

Robert Frost: A Life by Jay Parini 
gives Frost the intelligent reading and 
friendly biography he has long de- 
served. In his conclusion, the author 
points out that Frost's strong ambition 
to be great drove him to greatness: 

"T expect to do something to the 
present State of literaturę in America/ 
(Frost) said to John Bartlett in 1913," 
Parini writes. "And he did." 

• 

Many other interesting boolcs about 
Vermont and prominent Vermonters, 
past and present, have recently come 
across my desk. They include a fine 
book of essays by Edward Hoagland, 
who summers in the Northeast King- 
dom; a broad-ranging natural and cul- 
tural history of Vermont by two Mid¬ 
dlebury professors; a large coffee-table 
art book on the works of internation- 
ally known landscape architect Dan 
Kiley of Charlotte,- a new travelers' 
guide to Vermont and several others. 

The most impressive of these in size 
and format is Dan Kiley: The Com- 
plete Works of America’s Master 
Landscape Architect, by Kiley and 
Jane Amidon. (Little Brown & Co., 225 
pages, $65, hardback). Its premise is 
simple: "Dan Kiley is probably the 
most important international land¬ 
scape architect of the 20th century," 
says the jacket copy. And this book, 
richly illustrated with morę than 380 
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Hands on 
the Land 

A History of 
the Vermont 
Landscape 

Jan Al bers 

In this book Jan Albers examines the 
history—natural, environmental, 
social, and ultimately human—of one 
of America’s most cherished 
landscapes: Vermont. 

Making lively use of contemporary 
accounts, advertisements, maps, 
landscape paintings, and vintage 
photographs, Albers delves into the 
stories and personalities behind the 
development of a succession of 
Vermont landscapes. She observes 
the growth of communities from tiny 
settlements to picturesque villages to 
bustling cities; traces the develop- 
ment of agriculture, forestry, mining, 
industry, and the influence of 
burgeoning technology; and proceeds 
to the growth of environmental 
consciousness, aided by both private 
initiative and governmental 
regulation. She reveals how as 
community strengthens, so does 
responsible stewardship of the land. 

Albers shows that like any landscape, 
the Vermont landscape reflects the 
human decisions that have been 
madę about it—and that the morę a 
community understands about how 
such decisions have been madę, the 
better will be its futurę decisions. 

320 pp., 50 linę, 100 duotones, 

150 color, 8 maps $35 

To order cali 800-356-0343 (US & Canada) or 
(617) 625-8569. Prices higher outside U.S. 
and subject to change without notice. 

http://mitpress.mit.edu 

- The MIT Press 
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BOOKS OF YERMONT INTEREST 


plates, 152 of them in color, aims to be 
the definitive summation of his work. 
Kiley's philosophy — his belief that 
design inspiration should flow from 
the same source as naturę — is spelled 
out in his own words, and the major 
works of his long career are shown in 
multiple photographs. 

The works are arranged chronologi- 
cally and by theme, and the chapter 
headings themselves give a strong 
sense of Kiley's approach to landscape 
design: "A Tangible Order: Linę, Grid, 
Circle, and Sąuare," "Space with Place: 
Unity, Mystery, and Infinity," "The 
Measure of Magie: Sun Shadow, Stone, 
and Water," are among them. Kiley's 
landscape projects rangę from private 
residences to the U.S. Air Force Acad- 
emy at Colorado Springs. The scalę of 
his work can be immense and magiste- 
rial, or completely intimate. 

Running throughout all his projects 
is his belief, stated in the book, that 
"the design we're looking for is always 
in the naturę of the problem itself...It 
is the mystic and the beautiful that we 
seek to attain through revealing our 
place in the order of naturę." 

Our place in the order of naturę is 
very much on the mind of Ted 
Hoagland in his latest collection of es- 
says, Tigers and Ice (The Lyons Press, 
206 pages, $22, hardback). Most of his 
long, rambling essays are about places 
and subjects morę exotic than Vennont 
— Antarctica and southem India among 
them. He writes with pervasive sad- 
ness, bom of pervasive intelligence, on 
a wide variety of subjects. But he comes 
back often to the subject of death — the 
ever-spreading death of wild naturę and 
the spiritual death of contemplated sui- 
cide. The only really upbeat essay in 
the book is his tribute to the woodsy 
wilderness around his summer home 
near Wheeler Mountain in the North¬ 
east Kingdom of Vennont. Even that es¬ 
say begins with the cautionary phrase: 
"It's too good to be true..." 

His essays are stimulating, fuli of 
ideas and characteristically glum. Yet 
they are fascinating to read and con- 
tain both sharp observation and sur- 
prising insights. 

• 

The half-century sińce the end of 
World War II has unąuestionably wit- 
nessed the greatest change that has oc- 
curred in Yermont in two centuries. 


And most of that change has happened 
sińce 1965 when Andrew and Edith 
Nuąuist published their now-classic 
volume, Yermont State Government 
and Administration. Nuąuist was 
chairman of the UVM Political Sci¬ 
ence Department and his wife was his 
able assistant. Their book described a 
smali, still-remote Vermont with a 
smaller, relatively baekward State gov- 
ernment. 

For most of the next 20 years, the 
Nuąuists' book was the Bibie of Ver- 
mont's State government. But even 
good books written about topical sub¬ 
jects become outmoded, and so the 
Snelling Center for Government and 
the Center for Research on Vermont 
have published an update, edited by 
Michael Sherman of Montpelier. 

Entitled Vermont State Govern- 
ment Since 1965 (Center for Research 
on Vermont and the Snelling Center 
for Government, 668 pages, $55, hard¬ 
back), this staid 600-page volume with 
its industrial green cover may well be 
the most important book about Yer¬ 
mont to be published this year. 

That's because it documents on a 
scalę previously unapproached the 
wave of change that has swept over 
Vermont sińce 1965. Furthermore, it 
shows how State government has 
coped — or failed to cope — with the 
transformation that has affected every 
area of public life here. 

The Nuąuists' 1965 book was 
ąuirky, feisty and fuli of opinionated 
comments. True to form, the new 
book is often lively reading that goes 
beyond a simple description of govern- 
ment programs. While some chapters 
are predictably dry, most make fasci¬ 
nating reading. One of the triumphs of 
this new volume is that it shows the 
flubs and flaws of State government, 
along with its successes in coping with 
this rapidly changing place in which 
we live. 

Another college-published book that 
looks at a changing Vermont, albeit in 
a much broader context, is The Story 
of Vermont: A Natural and Cul tur al 
History by Middlebury professors 
Christopher McGrory Klyza and 
Stephen C. Trombulak (Middlebury 
College/University Press of New Eng- 
land, 234 pages, $19.95, paperback). 
This is a scholarly, fact-filled look at 
how the ecology and landscape of the 
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place we cali Vermont have evolved 
over the eons. 

The authors begin with piąte tecton- 
ics and continue down to the Vermont 
of today, complete with ski areas and 
superhighways. "Our goal in this book 
is to explain what it is we — and you— 
are seeing from the summit of Mount 
Abraham, or from any other place in 
Vermont/ / they write. 

Klyza and Trombulak interpret the 
Vermont landscape by considering the 
impact of the region's geology, its biol- 
ogy and its human population. Their 
book concludes by considering three 
different scenarios for the futurę of the 
countryside. 

Vermont must be virtually alive (if 
that's the proper word) with ghosts. At 
least that's the way it sometimes 
seems in the writings of YermonCs an- 
swer to Stephen King, Joseph A. Citro, 
who collects local tales of ghoulies, 
ghosties and beasties, publishes them 
and regularly broadcasts them over 
Vermont Public Radio. 

Green Mountains, Dark Tales (Uni- 
versity Press of New England, 240 
pages, $19.95, hardback) is Citro's sec- 
ond major collection of Vermont su- 
pernatural stories and includes tales of 
haunted inns, haunted houses, even a 
haunted State office building! What- 
ever your taste for the supernatural, 
many of Citro's stories come directly 
from local tale-tellers and his books 
are thus lively collections of local folk- 
lore, just the sort of thing to read on 
any dark and stormy night. 

And finally, to cope with the Yer- 
mont of today, we have a new guide to 
the State. 

Touring Vermont’s Scenie Roads: A 
Comprehensive Guide by Ken Aiken 
(Downeast Books ; 288 pages, $16.95, 
paperback) is a useful, mile-by-mile 
guide organized around tours of Ver- 
mont's secondary roads. It is as com- 
prehensive as its subtitle suggests. 
Every major numbered route in the 
State is covered, with historie and 
scenie high points noted and warnings 
to drivers about such things as sharp 
curves and narrow, ill-placed bridges. 
It's a well-researched book and would 
be a useful companion for anyone plan- 
ning a driving trip in the Green Moun¬ 
tains. c CK 

Tom Slayton is the editor of Yermont Life. 


... Summer Reading 

SAB RA FIELD 
and JENEPHER LINGELBACH 

Before Life Hurries On 

Renowned Vermont artist Sabra Field and naturalist 
poet Jenepher Lingelbach collaborate to convey the 
seasons and moods of northern New England in 
twelve evocative pairings of words and original 
woodeuts. “ Before Life Hurries On is a beautifully 
poetic and scenie calendar of some of Vermont's 
loveliest rural images, by two fine artists who truły 'see New 
Englandly"'—Howard Frank Mosher, author of Where the Rivers Flow North. 
12 color illus. $16.95 cloth 



HARPSCRABBLE BOOKS 


LAURIE ALBERTS 

Lost Daughters 

When a birth mother and the daughter she gave 
up for adoption search for one another, their con- 
verging ąuests come to a shocking and disturbing 
conclusion in this novel that tums the traditional 
adoption narrative on its head. $22.95 cloth 

JOSEPH BRUCHAC 

The Waters Between 

A Novel of the Dawn Land 
In this suspenseful, deeply atmospheric tale of 
discovery, spirituality, and survival set 10,000 
years ago on Lakę Champlain's shores, Bruchac 
re-creates the cultural, social, and spiritual 
systems of the Abenaki. $22.95 cloth 

JOSEPH A. CITRO 

Shadow Child 

Fact and fiction combine in a classic that scared 
Vermonters out of the woods. "One of the most 
creative gothic novelists currently at work is 
Vermont's Joseph A. Citro"—Chris Bohjalian. 

Back in print! $12.95 paper 

DOROTHY CANFIELD FISHER 

Understood Betsy 

When 9-year-old Elizabeth Ann is sent to live 
with "those horrid Putney, Vermont cousins," 
she never imagines how much she will come 
to like them and their "queer Putney ways." 

Back in print! $7.95 paper 


WILLEM LANGE 

Tales from the Edge 
of the Woods 

"Willem Lange is among the best observers of 
New England, and nonę discovers and relates 
the fundamental goodness that resides in the 
region's land, people and communities better 
than he"—Steve Taylor. $10.95 paper 


UNIVERSITY PRESS OF 
Hanover, NH 03755-2055 • 800-421-1561 


New England 


JEFFREY D. MARSHALL, editor 

A War of the People 

Vermont Civil War Letters 
"Vermont soldiers madę a contribution to 
Union victory in the Civil War out of all pro- 
portion to the state's smali size. These letters 
from dozens of different soldiers in Vermont 
regiments help us to understand why. Jeffrey 
Marshall has selected and arranged the letters 
in a way that tells a vivid story of the war in 
two major theaters and illustrates the fuli 
rangę of soldier attitudes toward their war"— 
James McPherson. 91 illus. $25.00 paper 


JOSEPH A. CITRO 

Green Mountains, 

Dark Tales 

Offbeat and mysterious stories give readers a 
tour of Vermont's haunted comers. "Every State 
deserves a native son like Citro ... This compul- 
sively readable collection, written with humor, 
provides plenty of goosebumps for camp trips 
and ski weekends "—Booklist. $19.95 cloth 


CHRISTOPHER KLYZA 
& STEPHEN TROMBULAK 

The Story of Vermont 

A Natural and Cultural History 

"In a rare blend of elear writing and interdisci- 
plinary scholarship, the authors explain complex 
geological and ecological subjects without 
disciplinary jargon. This truły contemporary 
account of Vermont's human and natural history 
reveals the synergy and interconnections of 
people and their landscapes"—Carl Reidel. 
Middlebury Bicentennial Senes in Environmental 
Studies. 49 illus. $19.95 paper 

DAVID STARBUCK 

The Great Warpath 

British Military Sites, Albany to Crown Point 
An archeologist's fresh look at the daily lives of 
soldiers on the colonial American frontier as 
shown by the many objects and artifacts they 
left behind. 154 illus. $19.95 paper 


At your bookstore 
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Yermontiana 


The Stamp of Coincidence 

By Sally W. Snyder 



T he fascination of stamp col- 
lecting starts with the pretty 
pictures, but ąuickly the joy 
of learning new things about 
new places talces over. Stamps repre- 
sent the individuals, the history and 
the culture of these times and places. 
Sometimes, unexpected discoveries 
occur. For me, one such discovery con- 
nected time, place and people over 136 
years. 

My stamp collection began with 
stamps given to me by my grand- 
mother. She and my father added to 
the collection over the years, 
sometimes from 
their own collec- 
tions. Almost 
everyone in Addi- 
son County lcnew 
my father, Lewell 
"Red" Walker, a ^ 
physician. Patients ^ g 
and friends who m 
learned about our 
hobby gave him their stamps. Some 
were from exotic sounding places, like 
the Belgian Congo, and others were 
old. Some were on pretty postał cards 
or were still on their envelopes and 
had interesting cancellation marks. 

The stamp collection remained in- 
tact in Vermont with my parents while 
I lived in Rhode Island, New Mexico 
and Maryland. Finally, I claimed the 
several large boxes and their parapher- 
nalia and brought them to my current 
home in West Virginia. 

This State is a mecca for Vermonters 
escaping the city life of the Washing- 
ton-Baltimore metropolitan area. It is a 
State rich in Civil War history, and be- 
cause of my own interest in the war, I 
decided to search through my stamp 
collection for memorabilia from those 
years. In a huge dress box filled with 
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stamped envelopes 
were three particu- 
larly intriguing ones. 

Even before holding 
them up to the light 
to see the letters in- 
side, I knew they 
were from the Civil War because of 
their colorful markings. 

Each envelope had a letter inside. 
The first, dated November 18, 1861, 
was written from the American Hotel 
in Burlington. Henry B. North, from 
Shoreham, wrote to Clayton North, 
but really to all his 
family and friends (he 
began the letter 
"Dear Friends"). 
Henry had volun- 
teered for what be- 
came the lst Ver- 
mont Cavalry. He 
must have shown 
much common 
sense and organizational skill, because 
he said that he had been ąuartermaster 
for the past four or five days. The group 
in Burlington had drilled five hours 
daily on horse, he reported, and "Only 
four [horses] have died, one last night." 
He said that the sol- 
diers were to be 
mustered as a regi¬ 
ment the next day, 
when they were to 
be put on the payroll, 
and that he expected 
to leave Burlington 
soon. 

The next letter, 
written March 21, 

1862, and taken from an envelope with 
a Vermont banner, was from Marvin 
North in Shoreham to Clayton North 
in Washington, D.C. It was a short let¬ 
ter that told of too much snów, two 
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P/ty J/U' Si 
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yisitors and "noth- 
ing new of impor- 
tance," except 
some news of ac- 
ąuaintances in the 
war: Stillman 

Smith, who lived 
with the Calen- 
dars, had fallen at the Battle of Fort 
Donelson, and Jud Larribee was a pris- 
oner at "Chigo" [Chicago] and was re¬ 
ported to look "hard rag[g]ed & bare- 
foot but a regular rebel at heart yet." 
Was he a northern supporter of state's 
rights who joined the Confederate 
cause? 

The last letter was the most inter¬ 
esting. Written by Henry North to his 
family from Harpers Ferry, West Vir- 
ginia, on March 29, 1862, it was four 
pages long, written with a pencil in 
tiny script. He told how his regiment 
left Rockville, Maryland, on a march 
to join General Nathaniel Banks's 
forces in Winchester, Virginia. He 
tallced of the damage done in and 
around Harpers Ferry by the secession- 
ists (the "sesesh") to bridges and the 
railroad linę that ran beside the Po- 
tomac River. (Those tracks are still 
there and form the 
CSX mainline be- 
tween Chicago and 
Washington. I 
commute on them 
five days a week.) 
Henry told how 
grateful he was to 
be in a housein- 
stead of camping 
out. He was in the rear guard and 
had not reached his ąuarters until 11 
p.m., and it had been snowing sińce 1 
p.m. 

The details of the letter showed a 
person with whom Yermonters can 
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Although it depicts the 
First Yermont infant ni 
brigade, not the caualny, 
in which Henn/ North 
serued , Julian Scott's 
"Rear Guard at Wliite 
Oak Swamp" captures 
something of the life of 
a Vermont Civil War 
soldier. The State of 
Yermont recently 
purchased the painting 
for display in the 
State House. 

Left, Sally Sny der's 
letters; below, the 
monument in Shoreham. 


sympathize. Henry is scandalized that 
the horses were ąuartered in the same 
good brick houses with the men. 
"Horses in buildings that can't be built 
an[y]where for less than from two to 
ten thousand dollars." The horses are 
in the parlor (his horse "stands to a 
mantlepiece") or are tied to the banis- 
ter. He is also shocked at the govern- 
ment expenditure in the place: "I never 
saw a place where there [wasj so much 
money laid out in building bridges 
foundry & armory & every such worlcs 
..." He was also an inquisitive tourist 
and viewed the destruction of rifles in 
the burned-out arsenał and the fire- 
house where John Brown was cap- 
tured; he took a shaving from the dam- 
aged door as a souvenir. 

During the Civil War, Harpers Ferry 
repeatedly went from Union to Con- 
federate hands and back again. The de¬ 
struction was awful. At one point, 
Henry said, "You cannot have the 
least idea of the destruction of prop- 
erty here." Later, describing the effects 
of Ashby and his cavalry on anything 
that had not belonged to the "sesesh," 
he says, "There is nothing but what 
they have tried to destroy.... Pigs cats 
& dogs lay dead in the Street." 

But practical considerations led 
Henry and his regiment to add to the 
destruction,* besides quartering their 
animals out of the snów, he wrote, the 
men kept the fireplace in use, burning 
anything they could get their hands 
on, including "... good pine doors ... 

. grained ones that are expensive. Sesesh 
house. Who cares." 


Here is a Vermont voice from 136 
years ago that was thrifty, direct and 
practical. It belonged to a man who 
was riding to join the most devastating 
events of American history. 

But why weren't there morę letters? 
Near the end of the letter, North asked 
that his family not try to write him 
until they heard from him, sińce he 
did not know where he would be. The 
last linę said, "We just begin to see the 
effects of war." 

As I thought about that linę, I re- 
membered that NortlTs commander, 
General Banks, led the Army of the 
Shenandoah in the spring of 1862. He 
was humiliatingly defeated by Stone- 
wall Jackson in the Battle of Winches¬ 
ter less than two months after the let¬ 
ter was written. Banks lost morę than 
a third of his men and immense 
amounts of Stores to the Confederates, 
who thereafter called the Union gen¬ 
erał "Commissary" Banks. 

On my next visit to Vermont, I drove 
to Shoreham. I had planned to look 
through the cemeteries for a headstone 
for Henry North, but I did not know 
where to start. It occurred to me that if 
he had died during the war, his grave I 
might be hundreds of miles away, de- = 
pending on whether the family would f 
have been able to send someone to 
claim his remains, if they had been 
identified. So, instead, I stopped and 
read the marble monument in front of 
the Masonie Hall. How many times 
had I passed it in my life growing up in 
Addison County and never read it? 
How many others have never read it? 


One side reads: 

Erected By The Town Of Shoreham In 
Honor Of Her Patriot Dead Who Feli 
During The Rebellion Of 1861/ 

Her Offering On A Country’s Altar/ 

A Sacrifice To Liberty And Union. 

The other three sides of the obelisk 
bear the names of 20 men from Shore¬ 
ham who died in the Civil War. One 
entry reads: 

Corpl. HENRY B. NORTH 

Co. K, lst Yt. Cavalry Died in Rebel 

Hospital at Winchester, VA. 

May 25, 1862/AE. 29 yr. 

Ali the men whose names are on the 
monument have stories to be told. Be- 
tween 1861 and 1865, they were the 


bridge between Vermont's beginnings 
and its futurę. They are part of what 
has madę the United States what it is 
today. c Co 


Sally W. Snyder lives in Shepherdstown, 
West Yirginia. 
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Specializing in country and walerfront properties in the 
Connecticut River Valley near Dartmouth College. 
1-800-338-4705 e-mail: realestate@cozycape.com 
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Mountain Road p^j SPEIwCoMPANY ph - ( 802 ) 253-9771 
Stowe, VT 05672 ’ ReatPORS Fax. (802) 253-9993 
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A Vermont Life property! 

65 acres, mini-sugarbush, trails through property. 
Mid-1800s farmhouse thoroughly restored and 
upgraded in 1994. Barn/studio. A find. $325,000. 
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O verlooking beautiful Lakę Mem- 
phremagog in northeastem Vermont, 
this contemporary saltbox features 4 bed- 
rooms, den. 2 % baths. fuli basement, deck. 
attached garage. The secluded retreat of an 
award-winning international joumalist is surrounded by 66 included acres yet 
only 10 minutes from town, VA hrs. from Burlington, 2 hrs. from Montreal. 

3 / hrs. from Boston. $275,000. 

Cali for brochure/appointment: 802-334-6982. www.vtbiz.com/homes 


Long Way Inn 


Best View in the Kingdom 


V McLaughry^^ęfon 


ASSOCIATES, INC..REALTORS® 




ap 


Homes 

A -A- and Gardens 


Gracious Antiąue Cape on the 
Connecticut River. $269,000 


Eąuipped Restaurant & add’l 
bldg. in husy town. $250,000 


Directions: 

From Stowe, take the 
Mountain Road and follow 
signs to the Stowe Country 
Club. We are right above the 
golf course. 


Welcome to Stowe Highlands... 
just two miles from Stowe village. 
Townhouses, village homes and 
residential lots — on .25 to 8.5 
acres — offer beauty, convenience 
and value. Ali complete with 
water, sewer and power. Many 
services available. This is the Stowe 
lifestyle at its finest! 


Visit our web site, 
www.stowehighlands.com : 

or cali (800) 417 7577. 
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F ORMERLY a Bed and Breakfast, Long Way Inn, located at the end of a 
half-mile private drive, is now a very comfortable six-bedroom, five- 
bath homestead of 3,600 square feet on 30 acres of prime terrain. The con¬ 
temporary Salt Box design features solar collecting greenhouse Windows, 
together with numerous others which flood the interior with light. Other 
house highlights include a substantial spa, large home office facilities and 
abundant deck space with fine views to the east, south and west. 

Outdoors, one can revel in a splendid barn, hiking trails through the 
managed forest, fly fishing frontage along the eastern boundary and a pro- 
fusion of flowers, shrubs and maturę trees. 

Located conveniently to the Sugarbush four-season recreational area, 
Norwich University and the State Capital in Montpelier, total privacy with 
ready access is assured for the best in country living. $385,000. 


Brooks h. barroN 

REAL ESTATĘ 

www.barronre.com 


RD#1, Box 26A, North Hollow, 
Rochester, Vermont 05767-9003 
(802) 767-3398 - FAX: (802) 767-4669 

E-mail: barronre@together.net 
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The Great Yermont Real Estate Company 


Fine Country, Village, and Resort Properties 
Charles F. La Rosa 
144 Main Street 
Montpelier, VT 05602 


802 223 2228 


www.GreatVermont.com 
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Barnard, Vermont 

“STONEGATE” 88 ACRE UTOPIA 

A spectacular 88 acre hilltop property with great 
exposure, unparalleled views and a long private 
drive leading to thc new 12,000 sq.ft. center 
chimney reproduction with wing and ell. 
Features a great floor plan, exacting period 
detailing in bright open spaces and nine fire- 
places. Plus an eight-stall horse barn, gatehouse 
and pond. $4,385,000 

Cali Wacie 1. Treadway 802-457-4977 



Woodstock, Vermont 

FIRST LIGHT RIDGE 

Situated on one of Woodstocks highest ridges, this 
new 5,500 sq.ft. residence has the most expansive 
views in all of Woodstock. Features five bedrooms, 
separate guest apartment, gourmet kitchen, a 3,000' 
private driveway insuring complete privacy, plus 70 
acres of mixed hardwoods bound by stonewalls. A 
world of its own. $1,215,000 

Cali Wadę I. Treadway 802-457-4977 



Stowe, Vermont 
796 EDSON HILL 

This exceptional mountain view location provides 
the opportunity to join one of Stowe’s most exclusive 
locations. A 10-room brick Colonial residence is com- 
plimented by a pond, swimming pool and lovely 
landscaping while maturę trees provide both privacy 
and protection. World-class recreation is within five 
minutes of the property. $595,000 

Cali Grant A. McLean 802-660-2900 



Hyde Park, Vermont 
“TEN BENDS” - WATERFRONT ANTIQUE 

Ten Bends, named for the 10 bends in the Lamoille 
River, was at one time owned by the Orvis Company, 
which speaks to its fishing quality. The magnificent 
house overlooks acres of conserved fields and woods 
and features 10.1 acres and 3,300 sq.ft. of superb taste 
and quality with every inch restored to perfection. 
Plus views, privacy and convenience to Stowe. 

$765,000 

Cali Wadę Wealhers 802-660-2900 



West Dorer, Yermont 
“SOMEDAY" 

THE ULTIMATE RETREAT 

“Someday”, the ultimate retreat, encompasses 50 acres 
and contains an exquisite private golf course, indoor 
and outdoor tennis courts, exercise room, in-ground 
swimming pool, meticulously maintained landscaping, 
spring and brook fed ponds, court house, club house, 
cottage and the incredible main house. $2,500,000 
Cali Wacie Weathers 802-660-2900 



Wings Point, Charlotte, Verniont 
LAKĘ CHAMPLAIN ESTATE 

The 5,500 sq.ft. Federal style home with 600 feet of 
frontage on Lakę Champlain offering views of the 
Adirondack Mountains, magnificent gardens, antique 
barn, professional kitchen, butternut wood library, 
high ceilings and a wonderful master suitę. Privacy 
plus amenities induding tennis courts and boat docks. 

$1,500,000 

Cali Wacie Weathers 802-660-2900 



Dorset, Vermont 
CEPHAS KENT DWELLING 

“Vermont was born at Cephas Kents” wrote the former 
director of the Vt. Historical Society. Formerly a tavem 
built in 1773 where the Green Mt. Boys mustered, the 
classic 3,000 sq.ft. residence shows heavy Jeffersonian 
and Greek Revival influences of a 1948 renovation. 
Magnificent grounds with forma! gardens, pool, views 
of Dorset Peak, large marble terraces, porches and a 
separate studio. A remarkable opportunity. $645,000 
Cali Wacie Weathers 802-66Ó-2900 



Holland, Vennont 
HOLLY BROOK FARM 
260 ACRE GENTLEMANA FARM 

This exceptional property in the Northeast 
Kingdom features rolling pastures, woodlands and 
scenie ponds. There are sweeping vistas, neatly 
landscaped grounds with post and raił fencing, plus 
main barn, horse barn with box stalls and tack 
room, 4-car garage and a huge shop. $475,000 
Cali Grant A. McLean 802-660-2900 



Orwell, Vermont 

WILDER HILL FARM ON 340± ACRES 

The ideał of a Gentlemani Farm in a classic 
Champlain Valley setting with 340 acres of fields and 
woods abutting 3,000 acres of conservation land. 
Features a c.1860 farmhouse with over 3,000 sq.ft. and 
a separate c.lSOOs caretaker house, numerous out- 
buildings including a large free stall barn, equipment 
shed, garage and barn. A pond and views of the Green 
Mls. overlook the consewed familand. $520,000 

Cali Wadę Weathers 802-660-2900 


Lanc/l/est ’ 


THE NEXT LEVEL OF SERVICE 

126 College Street Burlington, Vermont 05401 802-660-2900 
Five The Green Woodstock,Yermont 05091 802-457-4977 


The E.xclusive Vermont Affiliate for CHRISTIFS 

^ GREAT ESTATES 
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Hidden Dorset Hollow Estate 

Remarkable 1937 brick manor on 245 acres hidden from view but 
providing fabulous views! Level meadows and wooded hillsides pro- 
vide protection and excellent hunting. Four-bedroom house in near- 
mint original condition has beautiful oak floors, woodwork, vintage 
fixtures. Separate smali gardener’s cottage with potential galore. 

New Exclusive Listing. $1,250,000. 


Dorset’s Oldest Real Estate Firm 

DORSET 

V I L L A G E 
PROPERTIES 

SNA RE ASSOCIATES "livery of seizin" 


Box 126/Route 30 
Dorset, VT 05251 
802-867-5300 

www.dorsetrealestate.com 
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Looking 

FIND IT! 

for 

In Yermont: 

UrinontLife? 

FIND IT! 


Nationwide: 


• at linę independent 

• Encore Books 

bookstores 

• Hastings Books & 


Records 

PLUS: 

• Lauriats 

• Bames & Noble 

• Little Professor 

• Booklands of Maine 

Booksellers 

• Bookstops 

• Borders Books 

• Waldenbooks 

If you can’t find Yermont Life , ask the storę clerk for it. If 
you still can’t find it, cali us toll-free at 1-800-455-3399, 

8-4:30 eastem time and ask for Marilyn. We 11 do our best 

to see that Yermont Life is 

available in your community. 

Yermont Life 

6 Baldwin Street, 

Montpelier, VT 05602 

www.vilife.com 
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Discover Vermont’s Best 


WATERFRONT HOME on Big Averill Lakę. 3-bedroom, 1K- 

bath home with 265' of 
frontage. Living room 
with built-in bookcases, 
large dining area, kitchen 
with breakfast bar, family 
room, pool room, sugar 
house, storage and boat 
shed. #1454 $178,000. 
Cali Burkę. 


REINCARNATION! Former ashram now an artists’ estate of- 
fering gracious country living. Lots of sunlight, master suitę plus 
loft bedroom, large keep- 
ing room, library/guest 
room, nifty kitchen. Also 
includes a guest house, 

2 sleeping lodges and a 
2-story garage with studio. 

Ali this and morę on 5.5 
acres. A must see prop- 
erty!! #866 $169,000. 

Cali Hardwick. 


UN1QVE 


REAL ESTATE 


Peter D. Watson Agency, Inc. 

Burkę Office: 3965 VT Rt. 114, East Burkę, VT 05832, 
802-467-3939, e-mail realtor@plainfield.bypass.com 
Hardwick Office: P.O. Box 1118, Hardwick, VT 05843, 
802-472-3338, e-mail watsonre@together.net. 

www.northernvtrealestate.com 


The Woodstock 
Corporation 


PRESTIGIOUS BARNARD LOCA- 
TION, just beyond Twin Farms Luxury 
Resort, about 9 miles north of Wood- 
stock Village. 1982 Gontemporary with 
open floor plan, five rooms plus two fuli 
baths, detached two-car garage with 
workshop, 8+ acres at end of private 
drive with gorgeous westerly views to 
Killington. 8395,000. 

LOCATION, LOCATION, LOCATION, just 3 minutes from Woodstock 
Village with complcte privacy at end of long winding drive, lovely west¬ 
erly views over Mt. Tom. Ninę room contemporary includes 5 bedrooms, 
3 baths, lovely deck, attached two-car garage, plus two heated outbuild- 
ings suitable for many uses. Perennial gardens, open fields, 1500' road 
frontage, 23.8+/- acres, A BARGAIN AT 8695,000. 

BEST MEW OVER WOODSTOCK MLLAGE from this 3-bedroom, 
2-bath contemporary built in late ’60s. Located at end of town road on 
714 acres for privacy, surrounded by hundreds of acres of Rockefeller 
owned (view protected) property, an opportunity such as this is very 
unusual, 8290,000. 

SPACIOUS POST & BEAM with privacy and views in prestigious West 
Woodstock location, near end of private road. Four finished levels of 
quality living area include 5 bedrooms, 314 baths, living room with fire- 
place, formal dining room, 38' x 30' family room with wet bar & sliders 
out to stone patio, attached three-car garage, fuli length deck, 20+ acres, 
8450,000. 


Cali with your rccpiirciiients - Serving the Woodstock area 
real estate market sińce 1960 - Listings Always Weleome 


Marilyn L. Spaulding — Polly Thagher Hamilton 
Peter J. Hamel — Leslie Lewis — Siiannon L.Harrington 
18 Elm Street — Woodstock, Vermont 05091-0657 
E-mail: WdstkRE@aol.com (802) 457-3700 

















































Compiled fcyJuDY Powell am^Carolan Batchelder 


Notę: Ali dates are incluswe. Because tbe list- 
ings were compiled last spring, there may be 
changes in titnes or dates. Cali organizers to 
confirm. For information about Vermont, 
contact tbe Vermont Department ofTourism 
and Marketing, 6 Baldwin St., Drawer 33, 
Montpelier, VT05633-1301, tel. l-800-VER- 
MONT, oruisit local information bootbs. To 
submit euents, contact tbe Vermont Depart¬ 
ment ofTourism and Marketing. For morę in¬ 
formation about a particular event, cali tbe 
phone number in tbe euent listing. Tbe area 
codę for all Vermont telepbones is 802. For an 
updated uersion of our euents calendar, look 
us up on tbe Internet at www. vtlife.com. 
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Season 

Adams Farm, Wilmington. 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; 
closed Tues. 464-3762. 

• July-Sept.: Evening Hayrides. 

• July 3: Moonlight in Vt. Series: Professor 
Marvel’s Olde Tymę Magie Medicine Show. 

• July 4: Moonlight in Vt. Series: Pre-Fire- 
works Evening Hayride. 

• July 4: Farmin' for the Fourth. 

• July 16: Locals’ Day. Local kids get in free. 

• July 24: The Back Woods Exploration Se¬ 
ries: “Owi Moon Walk.” 

• Aug. 7: Moonlight in Vt. Series: Mac 
Parker. 

• Aug. 14: Dairy Goat Day. 

• Aug. 28-29: Deerfield Valley Sheep & Fiher 
Arts Fest. 

Art Cache Gallery, E. Burkę. Tues.-Sat. 

10 a.m.-5 p.m. 626-5711. 

• June 5-30: May Flies, Fly Fishing & Fly 
Fishers, exhibit. 

• July 1-31: Hooray, It’s Summer, exhibit. 

• Aug. 1-31: 27th Anniversary Art Show. 
Bennington Center for the Arts. Tues - 

Sun. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. 442-7158. 

• June 4-6: KUL Fine Art Competition. 

• June 12-Sept. 6: Art of the Animal King- 
dom IV. 

• July 30: Summer Sonatina Faculty Concert. 

• Aug. 7-Sept. 6: The American Academy of 
Women Artists Exhibition Sale and Work- 
shop. 

Billings Farm & Museum, Woodstock. 

10 a.m.-5 p.m. 457-2355. 

• June 5: Heirloom Seed Day. 

• July 4: Old Vermont 4th. 

• July 17: Cow Appreciation Day. 

• July 31-Aug. 25: Quilt Exhibition. 

• Aug. 28: Children s Day. 

Burkę Mountain Resort, E. Burkę. 

626-4290. 

• June 19: Summerfest. 

• July 10: Blues at Burkę Fest. 

• Aug. 14: Cajun Fest. 


Chaffee Ctr. for the Visual Arts, Kutiand 
Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 
775-0356. 

• June 5-6: Art & the Garden. 

• Aug. 7-8: Art in the Park Summer Fest. 
Chandler Musie Hall & Cultural Ctr., Ran- 

dolph. 8 p.m. 728-9133. 

• June 5: Concertato Singers & Ruggieri 
Chamber Soloists. 

Craftsbury Chamber Players. (800) 639- 
3443. 

• July 3: Musie from the Band Stand. Box 
supper 6 p.m.; concert 7 p.m., Craftsbury 
Common. 

• July 7-Aug. 13: Concerts in Burlington 
(Wednesdays). Hardwick (Thursdays) and 
Burkę Mountain (Fridays). 

Dorset Playhouse. 8 p.m.; Sat. 4 & 8:30 
p.m.; Wed. 2 p.m. 867-2223. 

• June 17-July 3: AsBees in Honey Drown. 

• July 8-17: Hay Feuer. 

• July 22-Aug. 7: Round and Round. 
Fairbanks Museum & Planetarium, St 

Johnsbury. Museum, 10 a.m.-6 p.m.; Sun. 
1-5 p.m. Planetarium, Sat.-Sun. 1:30 p.m. 
748-2372. 

• July 1-Aug. 25: Children’s Naturę Corner 
Exhibit. 

• Aug. 7-14: Astronomy Week & Annual Star 
Party. 

Forests and Parks Summer Series. Evening 
performances at State parks. 7:30 p.m. 241- 
3651. 

• June 26: Dana Robinson, concert. Button 
Bay State Park, Ferrisburgh. Talujamarca 
Woodworking. Noon, Jamaica State Park. 
Brown Ash Basket Making. Noon, Brighton 
State Park. Spinning Demonstration. Noon, 
Silver Lakę State Park, Barnard. 

• July 9: Cold Country Bluegrass, concert. 

7 p.m., Groton State Forest Naturę Ctr., 
Peacham. 

• July 10: The Denns Folk Country Musie, 
concert. Brighton State Park. SherrPs Ju- 
bilee, concert. Lakę Carmi State Park, 
Franklin. 

• July 16: Cold Country Bluegrass. 7 p.m., 
Little River State Park, Waterbury. 

• July 30: Cold Country Bluegrass. 7 p.m., 

Burt on Island State Park, St. Albans. Jon 
Gailmor, concert. Silver Lakę State Park, 
Barnard. 

• July 31: Birdwalk with VINS representa- 
tives. 8 a.m., Groton State Forest Naturę 
Ctr., Peacham. Mandolinquents, bluegrass 
musie. Branbury State Park, Salisbury. 

• Aug. 6: Chris Kleeman, Blues Guitar, con¬ 
cert. St. Catherine State Park, Poultney. 

• Aug. 7: Mac Parker, storytelling. Elmore 
State Park. Sam Moffatt, concert. 8 p.m., 
Burton Island State Park, St. Albans. Fasy 
Street Family Musie, concert. Allis State 
Park, Brookfield. 

• Aug. l-t: Leanne Ponder, historical reenact- 


ment. Bomoseen State Park, Castleton. 
Margaret MacArthur, concert. Emerald Lakę 
State Park, Dorset. Greg Sharrow, land- 
scape historian. Branbury State Park, Salis¬ 
bury. Green Mountain Volunteers. Authen- 
tic dancing & costumes from 19th century, 
8 p.m., Grand Isle State Park. 

The Garden Conservancy’s Open Days 
Program. Visit some of the area’s best pri- 
vate gardens. Cali for times. (914) 265- 
2029. 

• June 12: Garden at Enfield, Dorset. Old 
Stone House Garden, Dorset. Alice’s 
Flower Gardens, Manchester Ctr. The 
Sunken Garden, Manchester Village. 
Glebelands, Manchester Village. The 
Highberg Garden, Woodstock. 

• July 10: Garden at Enfield, l )< >rset. < )ld 
Stone House Garden, Dorset. Alice’s 
Flower Gardens, Manchester Ctr. The 
Sunken Garden, Manchester Village. 
Wyndhurst, Manchester Village. 

Glebelands, Manchester Village. 

• July 31: Converse Bay Farm, Charlotte. 
Golden Apple Orchard, Charlotte. Inn at 
Shelburne Farms. Peter Morris & Pennie 
Beach, W. Ferrisburgh. 

Haskell Opera House, Derby Linę. 723- 
6027. 

• June 4-5: Diamond Jubilee Follies, per- 
formers from North Country Hospital. 

• June 27: Green Mountain Chorus (barber- 
shop musie). 

• July 3: Brazilian guitarist Davis Joachim. 

• July 10-11: Warebrook Contemporary Mu¬ 
sie Festival. 

• July 17: Le Duo Classiąue de Montreal, 
flute and guitar. 

• July 18: Quartango, North Countiy Con¬ 
certs Association ąuartet. 

• July 25: Duets, musical duos from Canada 
and the U.S., presented by the theater’s 
resident QNEK company. 

• July 31: Bob Milne, ragtime pianist. 

• Aug. 1: Craftsbury Chamber Orchestra. 

• Aug. 6-8, 13-14: QNEK presents Guysand 
Dolls. 

• Aug. 15: The New England Brass. 

• Aug. 28: Concert pianist Pina Antonelli. 

Helen Day Art Center, Stowe. Daily, noon-5 

p.m., except Sun. and Mon. 253-8358. 

• June 19-Aug. 29: Mixed Media: Uniąuely 
Combined, exhibit. 

• July 7-Aug. 31: Stowe Free Library Book 
Sale, 9 a.m. 253-6145. 

• July 17-Oct. 16: Exposed! Outdoor Sculp- 
ture Exhibit. 

• Aug. 4, 11: Evening Musie at the Gazebo, 7 
p.m. 

Hildene, Manchester. Daily 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
362-1788. 

• June 12-13: Antique and Classic Car Show, 

8 a.m. 

• June 20: Garden Party. 
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SUMMER EVENTS 


• July 12: Washington County Band Concert, 

7 p.m. 

• July 25: Race for the Cure, 7 a.m. 362-2733. 

• Aug. 6-8: Southern Vt. Art & Fine Craft 
Fest. 

• Aug. 14: Fine Art Auction, 11 a.m. 

Lakę Champlain Maritime Museum, Fer- 
risburgh. Daily 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 475-2022. 

• June 6: Kids Maritime Festival. 

• June 22: Antiąue Car Show. 

• July 10-11: Smali Boat Show. 

• July 18: Antiąue & Classic Clock Show. 

• July 31-Aug. 1: Maritime Model Show. 

• Aug. 14-15: Weekend in the 18th Century. 

• Aug. 28-Sept. 6: Through the Lens Contest. 
Memoriał Hall Ctr. for the Arts, Wilming- 

ton. 464-8411. 

• June 26-Labor Day: Summer Arts Fest. 

• July 1-3: Summer Arts Festival Series, play. 
Miller Art Center, Springfield. Tues.-Fri. 

10 a.m.-4 p.m.; Sat. 2-5 p.m. 885-2415. 

• June 8-July 1: Members Show. 

• June 8-July 1: Watercolor Exhibit by Kathy 
Hearn. 

• July 6-29: Kay Young Exhibit and Marsha 
Towne Exhibit. 

• Aug. 3-26: Andrew Berends Exhibit. 

• Aug. 31-Sept. 23: Southern Vt. Watercolor 
Artists. 

Montshire Museum, Norwich. 649-2200. 

• July 10- Oct. 25: Fun, Two, Three, Four: Ali 
About a Number of Things. Hands-on in- 
ąuiry into mathematics. 

• July 17-25: Colourscapes, exhibit. 10 a.m. 
Mount Snów Resort, W. Dover. (800) 245- 

SNOW. 

• June 26-27: Wicked Wild Mountain Bike 
Fest. 

• July 1-4: Olde Fashioned 4th of July. 

• July 31: Vt. State Chili Cookoff & Salsa, 

Too. 

• Aug. 19-22: NORBA National Champi- 
onship Series Mountain Bike Finals. 

Point CounterPoint Chamber Players 
Concerts. 7;30 p.m. 246-8467. 

• July 2; Aug. 6: Salisbury Cong. Church. 

• July 13, 27: Middlebury College Center for 
the Arts. 

Rokeby Museum, Ferrisburgh. 877-3406. 

• July 10: Wool Fest., 10 a.m. 

• Aug. 15: Pie & Ice Cream Social, 1 p.m. 
Shelburne Museum. 985-3346. 

• June 5-6: Vintage Auto Exhibition, 10 a.m. 

• July 4-Oct. 17: Kid Stuff: Great Toys from 
Our Childhood. 

• July 20-25: Big Apple Circus. (800) 922- 
3772. 

• Aug. 20-22: Craft Fair. 

Sheldon Museum, Middlebury. 388-2117. 

• July 10: Traditional Crafts Day. 

• Thru July 31: Forests and Fields, Hills and 
Home: 19th Century Vermont Scenes by 
the Robinson Family. 

• Aug. 9-Sept. 11: Middlebury Artists Associa- 
tion Show. 

Southern Vt. Art Center, Manchester. Wed - 
Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; Tues. 10 a.m.-9 p.m.; 
Sun. noon-5 p.m. 362-1405. 

• July 10: Street Sounds, a capella ąuintet, 

8 p.m. 

• July 24: Big Brother & the Holding Com¬ 
pany, concert. 

• Aug. 14: Fine Arts Auction, 11 a.m. 


Stowe Theatre Guild. 8 p.m., Town Hall 
Theatre. 253-7321. 

• June 23-26, 30; July 1-3, 7-10: Camelot. 

• July 21-24, 28-31; Aug. 4-7: Charlie Brown. 

• Aug. 18-21, 25-28: Peter Pan. 

Stratton Mtn. Resort. 297-2200. 

• Aug. 6-8: KitchenAid Vermont Winę and 
Food Fest. 

Vergennes Opera House. 877-6737. 

• June 26: Ladies Car Rally. 9 a.m., city 
green. Opera House fundraiser. 

• June 30: The Constitution Brass Quintet, 7 
p.m. 

• July 10: Addison County Variety Show, 

7:30 p.m. 

• July 30: VIDA, International female ąuartet. 

7 p.m. 

• Aug. 24: Village Harmony. Early American, 
Renaissance, Bałkan and African chorał 
musie. 

Vermont Clay Studio, Waterbury Ctr. Daily 
10 a.m.-6 p.m. 244-1126. 

• June 1-July 30: Clay in the Garden, Home 
& Greenhouse, exhibit. 

• July 1-Aug. 2: Karen Karnes & Friends, ex- 
hibit. Pottery show & sale July 30-Aug. 2. 

• Aug. 1-31: Fred Johnston, exhibit. 

• Aug. 16: Registration begins for fali session 
of pottery classes. 

Vermont Symphony Orchestra Concerts. 

7:30 p.m. 864-5741. For information on the 
VSO series at Manchester’s Hunter Park, 
see page 107. 

• June 30: Middlebury College. 

• July 1: Quechee Polo Field. 

• July 2: Hildene Meadowlands, Manchester. 

• July 3: Grafton Ponds. 

• July 4: Shelburne Farms. 

• July 9: Pico Ski Resort, Rutland. 

• July 10: Three Stallion Inn, Randolph. 

• July 11: Trapp Family Lodge, Stowe. 
Warebrook Contemporary Musie Festival, 

Irasburg. 754-6631. 

• July 9: Irasburg Town Hall. Reception & art 
exhibit 6 p.m.; concert 7:30 p.m. 

• July 11: Goodrich Memoriał Library, New¬ 
port. Lecture & concert 11 a.m. Also, 

United Church of Newport; song recital 
2:30 p.m.; also Haskell Opera House, 

Derby Linę; lecture 6:30 p.m., concert 
7:30 p.m. 

• July 12: Haskell Opera House, 2 p.m. 
Weston Playhouse. 824-8167. 

• June 24-July 3: Ragtime, Once on This 
Island. 

• July 8-17: The Last Night of Ballyhoo. 

• July 22-Aug. 7: Candide. 

• Aug. 12-28: South Pacific. 

T.W. Wood Art Gallery, Vt. College, Mont- 
pelier. Noon-4 p.m., Tues.-Sun. 828-8743- 

• June 8-Aug. 1: Book Art and Illustration, 
Main Gallery. Paintings by Lynn Impera- 
tore, South Gallery. Reception for both ex- 
hibits: June 11, 5-7 p.m. 

• Aug. 13-14: Master in Fine Arts Graduate 
Exhibit, Main and South Galleries. 

• Aug. 24-Oct. 3: Country of Souls, Main 
Gallery. Selections from the Grace Project, 
South Gallery. Reception for both exhibits: 
Aug. 27, 5-7 p.m. 

Yellow Barn Musie School & Festival, Put- 

ney. Cali for times and locations: 387-6637 
or (800) 639-3819. 


• June 19: 30th Anniversary Gala. 

• June 24; July 25, 29: Free Concerts. 

• June 29: Faculty Concert. 

• July 2. 5. 6, 15. 16, 17, 20, 22 . 23, 27, 29, 
30: Chamber Ensemble Concerts. 

• July 9: Osvaldo Golijov, composer. 

• July 10: Mid-season Garden Concert. 

• July 14-16: Children s Concerts. 

• July 24: Scholarship Benefit Concert. 

• July 31: Season Finale. 


Ev>&rrt& 

JUNE 


3-6: Vt. Dairy Fest. Enosburg Falls. 933-2513- 

5: Poultney Townwide Yard Sale. 9 a.m., 
Main St. 287-2010. CoUectibles Fair & 
Gardens Day Sale. 9 a.m., Park-McCul- 
lough House, No. Bennington. 442-5441. 
5-6: Vt. Horse Council Ali Breed Fair. 10 
a.m., Rutland Fairgrounds. (800) 722-1419. 

6: Caledonia Classic Auto Show. 8 a.m., 
fairgrounds, Lyndonville. 748-3678. 

6; Aug. 29: A Walking Tour Through 
Justin MorrilTs Strafford. 2 p.m., Justin 
Morrill State Historie Site, Strafford. 765- 
4484. 

9-Oct. 11: To My Dear Wife: A Civil War 
Soldier Writes Home. Exhibit of Civil 
War-era papers. Wed.-Sun. 11 a.m., The 
Old Constitution House, Windsor. 672- 
3773. 

12: Brandon Ice Cream Social. 3 p.m., Cen¬ 
tral Park. 247-0228. 

12-Oct. 11 200 Years of Abenaki Basketry. 

Wed.-Sun. 9:30 a.m., Chimney Point State 
Historie Site, Addison. 759-2412. 

15: Garden Tour & Afternoon Tea. 2 & 3 

p.m. Home of Hildegard Dawson, Ran¬ 
dolph Ctr. 728-3011. 

16: Strawberry Fest. 5 p.m., Plymouth State 
Park. 672-3007. 

18-19: Quechee Community Church Yard 
Sale. 8 a.m. 295-3619. 

18- 20 Quechee Hot Air Balloon Fest. & 
Crafts Fair. On the green. 295-7900. 

Ethan Allen Days. 10 a.m., Arlington. 
375-2800. 

19: Vt. Women’s Fest. To celebrate the cre- 
ativity & diversity of women. Crafts, musie, 
entertainment, activities, health info. Fair- 
lee. 222-4488. 

19- 20: Brownington Antiąue Gas & Steam 
Engine Show. 9 a.m., Old Stone House 
Museum. 754-2022. 

20: Middletown Springs Strawberry Fest. 

2 p.m., on the green. 235-2376. Bellows 
Falls Alumni Paradę. 1 p.m., Bellows 
Falls Station. 463-3742. 

25- 27: Green Mountain Chew Chew Food 
Fest. 11 a.m., Waterfront Park, Burlington. 
864-6674. Stowe Flower Fest. Various lo¬ 
cations. 9 a.m. 253-7321. 

26: Weathersfield Antiąue Show & Sale. 

9 a.m., Meetinghouse. 263-5487. E. Bethel 
Strawberry Fest. & Craft Fair. 5 p.m., 
Middle Branch Grange Hall. 763-7689- 

26- 2": Civil War Reenactment. Apple Tree 
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Metnbers of thc Manchester Musie Festival 
String Orchestra. 


Summer in Manchester means 
musie. Starting in July, this sum¬ 
mer features the 25th anniversary 

of the Manchester Musie Festi- 

val concert series at the Southern 
Vermont Art Center and the sec- 
ond season of the Vermont Sym- 
phony Orchestra at Hunter 
Park 

The VSO’s Hunter Park pavilion 
is a skating rink duiing winter but in the summer it becomes a concert venue with seats 
inside or outside under the stars. Highlights this year will be the Beethoven Festival con- 
ducted by VSO artistic director Jaime Laredo, a night of Viennese elassies, and VSO per- 
formances with Peter, Paul and Maiy, folk singer Jon Gailmor. fiddler Jay Ungar and 
Molly Mason, chorał conductor Robert De Cormier and the Glenn Miller Orchestra For 
information: (800) VSO-9293. 

I he Manchester Musie Festival concert series, part of seven intense weeks of musical 
training for students from 

around the country and abroad, The Vermont Symphony Orchestra per- 
features faculty members play- forms at Manchester's Hunter Park. 

ing in chamber musie ensem- 
bles. Concerts are Thursdays at 
8 p.m. starting July 15. This 
years series includes Philadel- 
phia Philharmonic clarinetist 
Stanley Drucker, the Leon- 
tovych String Quartet and 
young stars from the Metropoli¬ 
tan Opera. Students perform in 
the Young Artist Concerts on 
Monday evenings at Burr & 

Burtons Riley Center for the 
Arts. | 

For information, cali (802) ^ 

362-1956 or (800) 639-5868. < 


Bay, So. Hero. 372-5683. 

27 Cornwall Strawberry Fest. Noon, Cong. 
Church. 462-2781 Blues, Brews n’ Jazz. 
Noon, Tunbridge fairgrounds. 746-7916. A 
Day in the Country. Showcase of agricul- 
ture with Vt. Morgan horses performing. 

10 a.m., Morgan Horse Complex, Shel- 
burne. 985-8665. 

27; July 17: Aug. 15 Engineering Technol¬ 
ogy During the Revolution, Mt. Indepen- 
dence summer lecture series. State Historie 
Site, Orwell. 759-2412. 


JTULY 


3: Mount Snów Air Show. 1 p.m., Mount 
Snów Airport, W. Dover. 464-2196. No. 
Pomfret Ladies Circle Bazaar. 3 p.m., 
Town Hall. 457-1014. Peacham’s Ghost 
Walk. 592-3432. 

3; Aug. 15: Jim Cooke Impersonates Cal 
Coolidge. Coolidge State Historie Site, Ply¬ 
mouth Notch. 672-3773. 

3-4: Vt. Morgan Heritage Days. 8:30 a.m., 
Tunbridge fairgrounds. 244-1602. 

4: Statewide Independence Day Celebra- 
tions. See local listings. President Calvin 
Coolidge Birthday Paradę. Noon, 
Coolidge State Historie Site, Plymouth. 672- 
3773- Randolph Historical Society Open 
llouse. 2 p.m. 728-5398. 

5-Aug. 22: Circus Smirkus. International 
youth circus performs around the State. 
(800) 532-7443. 


8: E. Corinth Flea Market. 9 a.m., Old Fair¬ 
grounds. 439-6290. St. James Church 
Fair. 10 a.m., church green opposite town 
hall, Woodstock. 457-1727. 

9: Cruisin’ Springfield. Classic cars, musie, 
morę. 6 p.m., downtown. 885-2779. 

9- 11 Stoweflake Hot Air Balloon Fest. 
Stoweflake Resort, Stowe. 253-8592. 

10: Chelsea Flea Market. 9 a.m., commons. 
685-3392. Dorset Antiques Fest. 10 a.m.; 
early bird 7 a.m., on the green. 867-5774. 
Londonderry Secret Garden Tour. Vari- 
ous locations. 10 a.m. 824-3850. 

10- 1 1: Windsor Heritage Days: Celebrat- 
ing the Republic of Vermont. Paradę, 
demonstrations of traditional crafts, period 
costumes, re-enaetments, musie, dance. 
674-5041. Hubbardton Battle Living His- 
tory Program. 10 a.m., Hubbardton Bat- 
Hefield. 464-5569. 

12, 18, 19: Roberts Bros. Circus. 5:30 & 

7:30 p.m., Lakę St. Catherine State Park, 
Poultney. 287-9158. At Lakę Carmi State 
Park, Enosburg Falls on the 18th, 3 p.m. At 
Elmore State Park on the 19th, 5:30 & 7:30 
p.m. 

14 Lions Club BBQ & Auction. 5:30 p.m , 
on the green. 388-3958. Westmore Attic 
Auction, Craft Fair & Bakę Sale. 9:30 
a.m.; auction 10 a.m., Community Hall & 
Schoolhouse. 525-8862. 

16-17: No. Hero Antiąue Show & Sale. 10 
a.m., Community Hall. 372-5357. 

17 Bethel Flea Market. 10 a.m., on the 


common. Rain datę: July 18. 234-5588. Ali 
Breed Dog Show & Obedience Trial. 
Morę than 120 breeds. 9 a.m., Champlain 
Yalley Expo, Essex Jct. 879-7222. Irasburg 
Church Fair. 10 a.m., on the common. 
754-6583 New England Writers’ Confer- 
ence. 9 a.m., Old South Church, Windsor. 
674-2315 Wallingford Day. Craft & rum- 
mage sale, BBQ, morę. 9 a.m., Main St. 
259-2543. 

17; Aug. 21 Morgan Horse Demonstra- 
tions. 11 a.m., AMHA Complex, Shel- 
burne. 985-8665. 

17-18: R.A.V.E. Car Show & Flea Market. 

400-500 cars. 9 a.m., Vt. State Fairgrounds, 
Rutland. 265-8026. 

18: Green Mtn. Dog Club Dog Show. 

8 a.m., Stowe. 229-1160. 

18; Aug. 1,15, 29: Flower Days Fest. Basin 
Harbor Resort, Vergennes. 475-2311. 

20: Brandon Auction. 4 p.m.; preview 
2 p.m., Central Park. 247-6401. 

23-24: New bury s Cracker Barrel Bazaar & 
Fiddlers' Contest. Fri. chicken pie sup- 
per, 4:30 p.m. Fiddlers’ Contest, 8 p.m. Sat. 
craft fair, live musie, Connecticut River 
cruises, hayrides, morę, 9:30 a.m. Church 
supper, 4:30 p.m. Bałkan Chorus concert. 

8 p.m. 866-5518. Brattleboro Village 
Days. Downtown. 254-4565. 

23- 26: Triduum & Feast of St. Annę. 9 a.m., 
St. Anne’s Shrine, Isle La Motte. 928-3362. 

24: Hardwick Farm, Food & Flower Day. 
Learn morę about local agriculture. Fun ac- 
tivities for the whole family. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 
472-8241. Stowe Summer Fair. Quilt raf- 
fle, BBQ, morę. 9 a.m., Community 
Church. 253-725" W. Rutland Benefit 
Auction. 6:30 p.m., Marble St. 773-4003. 
Taverna Night. Greek musie, dancing, 
food, entertainment. 7:30 p.m., Dormition 
Greek Orthodox Church, Burlington. 862- 
2155. Wilmington Civil War Days. En- 
campment & battle reenaetment, 10 a.m. 
464-5569 Killington Classic Car Cruise- 
In. 5 p.m., Mother Shapiro’s Restaurant 
parking lot. 773-4306. 

24- 25: Vt. Forestry Expo. Lumberjack 
roundup, truck rodeo, log rolling, ax 
throwing, morę. Barton Fairgrounds. 533- 
9212. Marlboro Medieval Days. 10 a.m., 
Living History Museum. 464-5569. 

Abenaki of Mazipskwik Pow-Wow. 

Native arts & crafts, food, morę. 10 a.m., 
Highgate Arena, Highgate Center. 796- 
4531 Soldiers Atop the Mount, Revolu- 
tionary War encampment. 10:30 a.m., Mt. 
Independence State Historie Site, Orwell. 
759-2412. 

25 Burlington Greek Fest. Noon, Dormi¬ 
tion Greek Orthodox Church. 862-2155. 

29: Castleton Colonial Day. Activities, 
crafts, baked goods, house tours and morę. 
10 a.m.; house tours 11 a.m. 265-3664. 

30-31: Antiąuarian Book Auction. Sat. 11 
a.m.; preview Fri. 1 p.m. & Sat. 9 a.m., 
Pomfret Sch. 457-3702. Barre Homecom- 
ing Days. Chicken BBQ, Street dance, pa¬ 
radę, morę. Fri. 6 p.m.; Sat. 7 a.m., City 
Hall Park. 476-0250. 

31 Wells Variety Day. 9 a.m.. village & 
church greens. 325-3038. St. James 
Church Bazaar. 10 a.m.. Arlington. 375- 
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9728. Jamaica Old Home Day. 9 

a.m.. Main St. 874-4160. Plymouth 
Old Home Day & Homestead In- 
augural. 10 a.m., Coolidge State 
Historie Site. 672-3773. Reggae 
Fest. Musie, food, crafts. 8:30 a.m., 
Hardwick. 862-3092. 

31-Aug. 1: Stowe Fest. of Antiąues. 
9 a.m., Whiskers Field. 253-7321. 

AUGUST 


1: Pilgrimage, Rockingham Meeting 
House. 3 p.m. 463-3941 International 
Car Show. 10 a.m.; car regis. 8 a.m. No. 
Country Union H.S., Newport. 334-6079. 
Scots Fest. 1 p.m., Academy Green, Mcln- 
doe Falls. 633-2317. Vt. Antiąuarian 
Booksellers Assoc. Book & Ephemera 
Show. 9:30 a.m., Pomfret Sch. 457-3702. 
Justin MorrilFs Farm & Garden. 2 p.m., 
State Historie Site, Strafford. 765-4484. 

1, 8, 15, 22: Old West Church s Evening 
Vespers & Hymn Sing. 5 p.m, Calais. 
456-8129. 

3-8: Dowsing School and Convention. 

Lyndon State College, Lyndonville. Open 
to the public. 684-3417. 

6-7: Green Mountain Sampler Antiąues 
Show. 10 a.m., Green Mountain Union 
H.S., Chester. 457-3437. 

7: Grace Cottage Hospital Fair Day. 9 a.m., 
on the common, Townshend. 365-7773 
(see article on p. 58). Mt. Holly Commu- 
nity Guild Bazaar. 10 a.m. 259-2422. 
Brandon Bazaar. 247-6401 Dorset Fair. 

11 a.m., United Church. 867-2260. 

8 : Ludlow Field Day. Crafts, raffles, food, 
morę. 10 a.m., Gili Odd Fellows Home. 
228-4571. 

11: Vt. Day Open House. 10:30 a.m., UVM 
Morgan Horse Farm, Weybridge. 388-2011. 
13-14: Springfield Stellafane Convention. 

Fri. 9 a.m.; Sat. 7 a.m., Breezy Hill. 875- 

2562 . 

13- 15: Stowe Antiąue & Classic Car Meet. 

8 a.m., Nichols Field. 426-3265- 

14: American Cheese Society s Festival of 
Cheeses. T30 p.m., Shelburne Farms. 

(414) 728-4458. E. Poultney Day. Flea 
market & historie building tours. 9 a.m., on 
the green. 287-5268. W. Newbury Sum- 
mer Fest. Flea market, crafts, noon BBQ, 
morę, 9 a.m. 429-2402 Thetford Library 
Benefit Antiąue Show & Sale. 10 a.m.; 
silent auction 3 p.m.; early adm. 8:30 a.m., 
Elem. Sch. 785-4361. Ryegate Heritage 
Day. Games, bagpiper, Highland dancers, 
Civil War encampment, horse-drawn car- 
riage rides, agricultural components, food, 
crafts and much morę. No dogs or alcohol 
allowed. 9 a.m.-5 p.m.; old-time barn 
dance 7-10 p.m. 584-3772. 

14- 15; Marlboro Military Motor Vehicle 
Show. 10 a.m., Living History Museum. 
464-5569 Coventry Open Farm & Fam¬ 
ily Day. Return Home Farm Museum. 754- 
2043. 

14-16: Vermonter Weekend. At state-owned 
historie sites. Free admission to Vermon- 
ters. 9:30 a.m. 759-2412. 

15 Brownington Old Stone House Day. 

10 a.m. 754-2022. 



Cabot farrners in 1919 , the year the 

Cabot Creamery Cooperative was 
founded. 

y\ Wcdcertd 
Fuli o/ 
History 

Immerse yourself in two days of his¬ 
tory during the Vermont Heritage 
Weekend June 19-20 in central and 
northeastern Vermont. 

Thirty-six community historical soci- 
eties will open their doors on both days 
for an unrivaled look at local history, 
from towns like St. Johnsbury, Peacham 
and Barnet in the north through the State 
Capital of Montpelier to Randolph, Tun- 
bridge and Thetford in the south. Partici- 
pants will be issued special passport 
books to be stamped with uniąue stamps 
at each local historical society. There will 
be guided tours and events ranging from 
musie, art, photography and antiąue farm 
eąuipment exhibits to hay rides, archae- 
ology and appraisals of antiąues. There 
will be food, too: homemade ice cream 
in Fairlee, lemonade in the gazebo in 
Moretown, a potluck dessert in Tun- 
bridge and a pancake breakfast in 
Williamstown, to name a bit of the menu. 

The event was organized by Cabot 
Creamery' Cooperative in conjunction 
with the Yermont Historical Society* to 
highlight the creamery’s 80th anniversary. 
Cabot will hołd its own Heritage Festi- 
val at the cheese plant in Cabot on Satur- 
day, June 19, with factory tours, musie, 
dancing, cheese-making demonstrations 
and genealogy research with VHS ex- 
perts. 

Ali events on Saturday ain from 10 
a.m.-4 p.m. Sunday s events are from 
noon-4 p.m. For information. cali (888) 
797-2268. For area lodging information. 
cali (877) 229-5941. 


2257. Reenactment of Battle of 
Bennington. 10 a.m.. Southern Vt. 
College, Bennington. 464-5569. 
26-Sept. 5 Morgan Horse Exhibi- 
tion. At the Champlain Valley Fair, 
Essex Jct. 878-4128. 

'£ 28: Quechee Scottish Fest. 8 a.m 
I £ polo field. 295-5351. Montgomery 
■ j August Fest. 10 a.m., Pratt Hall. 

I o 326-4404. Killington Road Bazaar. 
|cj 8 a.m., Mother Shapiro’s Restaurant 
parking lot. 773-4306. 

28-29 Ferrisburgh Flower Days Fest. 10 
a.m., Basin Harbor Club. 475-2311 Revo- 
lutionary War Days Encampment. 10 
a.m., Wilmington. 464-5569. 

29: Lucy MacKenzie Humane Society Auc¬ 
tion. 10 a.m.; tag sale 9 a.m.. Woodstock 
shelter grounds. 672-3638. 


Etc. 


19-22 Deerfield Valley Farrners Day. 

Thurs.-Fri. 4:30 p.m.; Sat. 8 a.m.; Sun. 

11 a.m., Wilmington fairgrounds. 464-5277. 
21: Morrisville Woodcarvers' Exhibit. 

9 a.m., People s Academy gym. 888-5780. 
Mutt Strutt, festival for animals. 9 a.m.. 
Mayo Events Field, Stowe. 888-4303- 
Voices of the Revolution, opening of 
permanent exhibit. Mt. Independence, 
Orwell. 759-2412. 

21-22: Stowe Llama & Alpaca Fest. 644- 


JUNE 


5: Dummerston Ctr. Chicken Pie Supper. 

5 p.m., Grange Hall. 254-2009. 

12: Fair Haven Chicken Pie Supper. 5 

p.m., Cong. Church. 265-8864. 

23: Richmond Chicken Dinner. 5 30 p.m., 
Cong. Church. 434-2053- 
26: Dummerston Ctr. Strawberry Supper. 

5 p.m., Grange Hall. 257-0815. So. Lon- 
donderry Strawberry Supper. 5:30 & 
6:15 p.m., lst Baptist Church. 824-3165. 


JTULY 


3: No. Pomfret Strawberry Supper. 5, 6, 7, 

8 p.m., Town Hall. 457-1014. 

8 ; Aug. 12: Greensboro Bend Chicken Pie 
Supper. 5, 6, 7 p.m., St. Michael s Parish 
Hall. 472-5711. 

10: Fair Haven Sundae & Pie Supper. 5 

p.m., Cong. Church. 265-8864. 

10, 17, 24, 31: Brownsville Baked Bean & 
Salad Suppers. 5 p.m., Grange Hall. 484- 
5954. 

15: So. Hero Chicken Pie Supper. 5 p.m.. 

Cong. Church. 372-6425. 

17: So. Londonderry Cold Turkey & Salad 
Supper. 5:30 & 6:15 p.m.. lst Baptist 
Church. 824-3165. St. Johns in the Moun- 
tains Community Church Pasta Supper. 
5:30 p.m., Stowe. 253-7578. Stars & 
Stripes Foundation Pancake Breakfast. 
8 a.m., in the park, Lyndonville. 626-6426. 
21: Richmond Salad & Baked Beans Sup¬ 
per. 5:30 p.m., Cong. Church. 434-2053. 

31 Dummerston Ctr. Roast Corn Supper. 
5 p.m., Grange Hall. 254-2009- E. Barnard 
Smorgasbord Supper & Bazaar. After- 
noon & early evening; supper 5 p.m., 
Community Hall. 763-7036 Wells Straw¬ 
berry Fest. & Dinner. 4:30 p.m.. Modem 
Woodman Hall. 645-0881. 

AUGUST 

14: E. Poultney Roast Beef Supper. 5 p.m. 
United Baptist Church of Poultney. 287- 
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9052. So. Londonderry Supper. 5:30 & 
6:15 p.m., lst Baptist Church. 824-3844. 
Post Mills Chicken BBQ. 5:30 p.m., Cong. 
Church. 333-9574. 

15 Middlebury Outdoor Lobster Supper. 

4:30 p.m., Marble Works. 388-1007. 

19: So. Hero Turkey Dinner. 5 p.m., Cong. 
Church. 372-6425. 

21: Cavendish Sugar-on-Snow Supper. 

5:30 & 7 p.m., Baptist Church. 226-7724. 
Dummerston Ctr. Peach Shortcake Sup- 
per. 5 p.m., Grange Hall. 254-8182. Wells 
Chicken BBQ. 4:30 p.m.. Modern Wood- 
man Hall. 645-0326. 

22: T.N. Vail Clambake. 4 p.m., President’s 
House, Lyndon State College. 626-6426. 

25 Richmond BBQ Chicken & Corn-on- 
the-Cob Supper. 5:30 p.m., Cong. Church. 
434-2053. 


^ 4 rts & 
Musie 

(See also Through the Season) 


JUNE 


June-July: Juried Art Show. Tues.-Sun. 

10 a.m.-5 p.m., Mary Bryan Gallery, Jeffer- 
sonville. 899-1106. 

4; July 2: Aug. 6: Brattleboro Gallery 
Walks. See art, meet artists, enjoy refresh- 
ments. 5 p.m. 254-4200. 

4-5: Alice In Wonderland. Presented by 
Lamoille County Home Sch. Group. Fri. 
6:30 p.m.; Sat. 2:30 p.m., Grange Hall Cul- 
tural Ctr., No. Hyde Park. 888-6990. 

6 Westminster Quilt Show. 10 a.m., Center 
Sch. 722-3410. 

7-13: Discover Jazz Fest. Locations around 
Burlington. 863-7992. 

12: Jazz in June. Dinner 6 p.m.; concert 8:15 
p.m., Old Tavern at Grafton. 843-2231. 

12-13: Cali It Sad, Cali It Funny, concert. By 
Bennington County Chorał Society. Sat. 8 
p.m.; Sun. 3 p.m., 2nd Cong. Church, Ben¬ 
nington. 442-2390. 

13, 27; July 11, 25; Aug. 15: Rochester 
Chamber Musie Society Concerts. 4 

p.m.; pre-concert ta Iks 3:30 p.m., Fed. 
Church. 767-9025. 

13, 20, 27; July 4: Dorset Littlest Musie 
Fest. 4 p.m., Barrows House. 867-4064. 

14: Newbury Civil War Concert. 6:30 p.m., 
DAR Chapter House. 866-5580. 

26: Brattleboro Craft Fair. 9 a.m., lst Cong. 
Church. 257-1170. 

27; July 4, 11; Aug. 15: Musie in the 
Meadow Concerts. Trapp Family Lodge 
Concert Meadow, Stowe. 253-7792. 

27; July 11, 25; Aug. 15: Weston Concert Se- 
ries. Instrumental &. chorał chamber mu¬ 
sie. 4 p.m., Church on the Hill. 824-6776. 


JULY 


1-Aug. 6 Elan International Concert Fest. 

Young artists Mon. & Wed., 7 p.m.; inter- 
national artists Fri., 8 p.m.; special concert 
on July 1. Stowe Community Church. 253- 
7321. 

3: Burklyn Arts Council Craft Fair. Morę 



-S” t / y/// b r~<! 
Ge/e Itr cm, t e.s 
Mom 7 / 
Stctmjp 

The stamp of 19th century U.S. Sena¬ 
tor Justin Morrill will be on Strafford in 
morę ways than one this summer. On 
July 17, the U.S. Postał Service and Ver- 
mont officials will introduce a new stamp 
commemorating Morrill and his success- 
ful efforts to make a college education 
available to all citizens. 

The self-adhesive 55-cent Morrill stamp 
will be available for special commemora- 
tive cancellations all day at the Strafford 
Post Office, which is in the building that 
once housed MorrilPs generał storę. The 
stamp will be officially unveiled at the 
Strafford Town House at 1 p.m. During 
the day there will be a variety of events 
including musie and tours of the village 
by horse-drawn carriage. 

Visitors can also tour the well-pre- 
served and interesting home that Morrill 
designed for his family and learn about 
the fascinating man whose thirst for edu¬ 
cation led to creation of the nation’s land 
grant college system. 

To reach Strafford, take Exit 2 (Sharon) 
from Interstate 89 and follow Route 132 
northeast six miles to South Strafford. Go 
left on the Justin Morrill Highway and 
drive two miles to Strafford village. The 
homestead is on the right at the south 
end of the village. For information, cali: 
(802) 828-3051. 


than 50 juried Vt. craftspeople. 10 a.m., 
Bandstand Park, Lyndonville. 626-5770. 

3, 15, 22, 29; Aug. 5, 12: Burlington Con¬ 
certs. 7 p.m., Battery Park. 865-7166. 

3- 4: Woodstock Festival & Craft Fair. 457- 
3981. 

4: Artists’ Demonstrations. 10 a.m., The 
Peel Gallery, Danby. 293-5230. 

4- Aug 15: Killington Musie Festival’s Mu¬ 
sie on the Mountain Series. Sundays at 
7:30 p.m., Ramshead Lodge, Killington. 
773-4003. 

4-10: Festival on the Green. Jazz, folk 
singing, storytelling, Appalachian musie. 
Sun. 4 p.m.; Mon.-Fri. noon and 7 p.m.; 
Sat. 7 p.m., Middlebury village green. 388- 
0216. 

7-Aug. 6 Killington Young Artists Con¬ 
certs. Classical chamber musie concerts. 


Wed. & Fri. Ramshead Lodge. 773-4003. 

9-11: Basin Bluegrass Fest. Fri. 1 p.m.; Sat.- 
Sun. 9:30 a.m., Wymans’ Ponds, Basin Rd., 
Brandon. 247-3275. Stowe Art & Fine 
Craft Fair. 10 a.m., Topnotch Field. 253- 
7321. 

10: Summernight. Sponsored by White 
River Valley Players. Musie, dance, drama 
at various venues. 4-10 p.m., Rochester vil- 
lage. 767-3732 Peacham Photography 
Workshop. 1:30 p.m., Groton State Forest 
Naturę Ctr. 241-3651. Michael & Friends, 
concert. No. Hero. 796-3048. 

11, 18, 25 E. Poultney Band Concert. 

7 p.m., on the green. 287-2010. 

18, 25; Aug. 1: Vt. Mozart Fest. Concerts at 
Trapp Family Lodge Meadow, 7 p.m. 253- 
7321. 

12-16: Vergennes Pastel Workshop. Basin 
Harbor Club. 475-2311. 

16- 18: Festival of Vt. Crafts. Norwich Uni- 
versity, Northfield. 223-2636. Vt. Quilt 
Fest. 10 a.m., Norwich University, North¬ 
field. 485-7092. 

17: Woods Tea Company, concert. 5 p.m., 
Knight Point State Park, No. Hero. 796- 
4024. 

1 7- Aug. 15: Marlboro Musie Fest., college 
campus. 254-2394. 

18- 23: Jazz Vermont Band Camp for 
Grown-ups. Stratton Mountain Inn. (800) 
242-8785. 

24-25: Summer Craft Show. 10 a.m., Pico 
Mountain, Killington. 422-3783. Northfield 
Slavic Fest. Folk dance & singing by Russ- 
ian Sch. of Norwich Univ. 485-2165. 

24-Aug. 8: Art on the Mountain. 200 juried 
exhibitors. 10 a.m., Haystack Base Lodge, 
Wilmington. 464-2110. 

29-31; Aug. 1, 5-8 Joseph and the Aniaz- 
ing Technicolor Dreamcoat. Presented 
by Lamoille County Players. 7 p.m.; Sun. 

2 p.m., Hyde Park Opera House. 

29- 31: Paletteers Art Show. Thurs. 10 a.m.; 
Fri.-Sat. 9 a.m., Barre City Hall/Opera 
House. 476-4576. 

30- 31; Aug. 6-7: Elemental. A 2-hr. outdoor 
performance by Flock Performing Co. De- 
piction of earth, air, fire & water with 
mixed art media. 7 p.m., Star Mtn. Rd., 
Sharon. 765-4454. 

31 Island Arts House Tour. 10 a.m., So. 
Hero. 372-5193. 

31- Aug. 1: Vt. Craft Expo Craft Show. Pico 
Base Lodge, Killington. 422-3783. 


AUGUST 


6 - 8: Champlain Valley Folk Fest. Fri. 4 
p.m.; Sat. 10 a.m.; Sun. 9 a.m., UVM Red- 
stone Campus, Burlington. (800) 769-9176. 

7: Orleans County Arts & Crafts Fair. 

10 a.m., Orleans County Fairgrounds, Bar¬ 
ton. 334-7325. 

7- 8: Island Arts Craft Show. Juried show. 

10 a.m., Town Hall, No. Hero. 372-5136. 

11 Peacham Quilt Show. 592-3571. 

13-22: Vt. Fest. of the Arts. Musie, theater, 
open studios, morę. Mad River Valley. 583- 
1066. 

17-28: Central Vt. Chamber Musie Fest. 

Thurs. night open rehearsals, 7 p.m.; live 
on public radio Aug. 20, 2 p.m.; concerts 
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at Chandler Musie Hall, Randolph. Cali for 
schedule, 728-9133. 

18 Green Mountain Horn, concert. 7 p.m. 

Lakę House, Grand Isle. 372-3607. 

20: Summer Contradance. 7 p.m., Cunning- 
ham Family Retreat, Westfield. 744-6241. 

21 Alcan String Quartet Concert. 7 p.m, 
United Meth. Church, No. Hero. 372-8353. 
21-22: Middlebury Craft Fest. Juried show 
with morę than 50 crafters. 223-2636. 
Northeast Wildłife Art Show. Fri. 8 a.m.; 
Sat.-Sun. 10 a.m., Jackson Arena, Sto we. 
253-4275. 

26-Sept. 6: Reflections on Basin Harhor. 

Juried show of Vt. artists. Noon-4 p.m. ex- 
cept Aug. 26, 4-7 p.m. Town Hall, Basin 
Harbor Club, Vergennes. 475-2311. 

28-29: For Arts Sake & A Taste of Sto we. 
For Arts Sake 10 a.m.; Taste of Stowe 11:30 
a.m., Jackson Arena. 253-8358. 


O u 1 d o o r.s 

& *S 

(See also Through the Season) 


JUNE 


June-Aug.: Summer Camp Program. Merck 
Forest and Farmland Center, Rupert. 394- 
7836. 

6 : Kids Triathlon. Ages 7-10 & 11-14. Swim, 
bike, run. Noon, Vt. Sun Fitness Ctr., Mid¬ 
dlebury. 388-6888. Seniors Handicapped 
Fishing Derby. Prizes. Noon, Teenie’s 
Tiny Poultry Farm, Chittenden. 773-2637. 

13: Middlebury Triathlon. 400 yd. swim, 
12.5 mi. bike, 2.9 mi. run. 8:30 a.m., Vt. 

Sun Fitness Ctr. 388-6888. 

17-20: Joe Kirkwood Memoriał Golf Tour- 
nament. Stowe Country Club. 253-8518. 

19: JeffersonviUe Smug-A-Thon. 3-mi. jog 
or walk, 4-mi. downstream paddle, 9.5-mi. 
bike, followed by BBQ & live concert. 10 
a.m., Elem. Sch. 644-2412. 

19-20 Nordic Spirit of Vt. Soccer Classic. 
Middlebury College Athletic Field. 862- 
8518. 

19-21 Lakę Champlain International Fish¬ 
ing Derby. 862-7777. 

19-26: New England Region I Soaring 
Championships. Warren Sugarbush Air- 
port. 496-2290. 

20: Canoe & Kayak Fest. 11 a.m., Com- 
modore’s Inn, Stowe. 253-2317. 

20; July 10; Aug. 14: Naturę Hikes. On Mt. 
Independence State Historie Site, Orwell. 
759-2412. 

26; July 10, 24: Vt. Sun Triathlon. 600 yd. 
swim, 14 mi. bike, 3-1 mi. run. 8:30 a.m., 
Branbury State Park, Lakę Dunmore, Mid¬ 
dlebury. 388-6888. 

26; July 31; Aug. 28: Fuli Moon Cruise & 
Bonfire. 1-2 mi. canoe cruise, 1/2 hr. be- 
fore sunset. Curtis Pond, Calais. 223-1869. 


JULY 


4. WorkLs Shortest Marathon. 1.7-mi. fun 
mn. Noon, Mountain Rd., Stowe. 253-7321. 
18: Stowe Eight-Miler Road Race. 9 a.m., 
Whiskers Field. 253-7321. 


21-24: Future s Golf Classic. 8 a.m., Green 
Mtn. National Golf Course, Killington. 422- 
3452. 

24: Volkssmarch Walk. Walk through town 
& Mt. Tom trails. 8 a.m., Billings Farm Nat. 
Monument, Woodstock. 462-2019. 

25: Race for the Cure. 7 a.m., Manchester. 
362-2733. 


AUGUST 


1: Green Mountain 10-K Road Race. 10 

a.m.; regis. 8:30 a.m., Summit Lodge, 
Killington. 422-3535 Discover Sailing 
Day. Free sailboat rides. Noon, Interna¬ 
tional Sailing Sch. & Club, Colchester. 864- 
9065. 

7: International Croąuet Tournament. 9 

a.m., Shore Acres Inn, No. Hero. 372-5136. 
7-8: Bond Auto Parts 4-Wheel Jamboree. 9 

a.m., Champlain Valley Expo, Essex Jct. 
(317) 236-6515. 

14: Brandon s Apple Country Century. 

25-, 50- or 100-mi. bike ride. Estabrook 
Field. Regis. 7-9 a.m. 247-0228. Great Kee- 
waydin Triathlon. 1 mi. swim, 41 mi. 
bike, 9 mi. run. 8 a.m., Branbury State 
Park, Lakę Dunmore, 388-6888. 

20: Patrick Mangan Memoriał Golf Invita- 
tional. 1 p.m., Neshobe Golf Club, Bran¬ 
dom 775-8836. 

28: Echo Lakę Road Race. 5 or 10 mi. run 

or 10 mi. bike or 5 mi. walk and 5 mi. 
bike. 9 a.m.; regis. 8 a.m., E. Charleston. 
525-6212 Vt. State Triathlon Champion- 
ship. .5 mi. swim, 27.5 mi. bike, 5 mi. run. 
8 a.m., Branbury State Park, Lakę Dun¬ 
more, Middlebury. 388-6888. 


Fdirs & 

Field Dcłjjs 

Addison County Fair & Field Days, New 

Haven. Aug. 3-7. 545-2257. 

BondviUe Fair, Winhall. Aug. 27-29. 297- 
1882. 

Caledonia County Fair, Lyndonville. Aug. 
26-29. 626-5538. 

Connecticut Valley Fair, Bradford. July 15- 
18. 222-9216. 

Champlain Valley Fair, Essex Jct. Aug. 28- 
Sept. 6. 878-5545. 

Danville Fair. Aug. 7. 684-3671. 

Fair Day, Farm & Wilderness Camp, Ply¬ 
mouth. Aug. 14: 422-3761. 

Franklin County Field Days, Highgate. 

Aug. 20-22. 524-4202. 

Lamoille County Field Days, Johnson. July 
23-25. 635-7113- 

Norwich Fair. July 8-11. 649-1614. 

Orleans County Fair, Barton. Aug. 12-15. 
525 - 6210 . 

Thetford Hill Fair. July 31, 1:30-4:30 p.m.; 
chicken BBQ 4:30-6 p.m. Rain datę: Aug. 

1 . 785-4178. 

Vt. Agricultural Museum Field Days, Ran¬ 
dolph. July 3-4. 728-5274. 

Washington County Field Days, E. Mont- 
pelier. July 9-11. 223-1948. 

Windsor County Agricultural Fair. July 24- 
25. 886-8470. 


Green Mountain 

TRADER 

To advertise write: 
Vermont Life Classifieds, 

PO Box 283, Vergennes, VT 03491; 

or cali 802-877-2262; 
or e-mail: GetSmart@together.net 

Closing Dates: 

Autumn Issue: June 15. 
Winter Issue: September 15. 


Adventure/Outdoor 


Enticing Retreats For Active Women 

Guided weekend programs offer the best of 
Vermont: hiking, walking, exploring, and 
canoeing balanced with companionship, 
pampering, and leaming in a fine country inn. 
1-802-645-1938 HpRACKS 

exploreVT.com _ j )f Verino .nl 


FLY FISHING INSTRUCTIONS on the 
Battenkill Rjver. One on one. Food &C lodging 
or camping on the river also available. Cali 
1-800-676-8768. 


Anńgues 


MARIE MILLER QUILTS 

19th century and 
early 20th century 

Rł. 30, Dorseł, VT. 
802-867-5969 

CATALOG $7.00 
www.antiquequilts.com 

FISKE & FREEMAN: Fine and Early Antiques. 
Period furniture and accessories for your town or 
country home. 4841 Route 155, Belmont, VT; 
802-259-2579. Open most days. A cali ahead is 
advised. 


Art Prints/Gifts 

SABRA FIELD PRINTMAKER, Sabra Field in- 
vites you to visit her website www.sabrafield.com 

SEE FINE ART PRINTS of my award winning 
Vermont oil landscapes on Internet: www.huber- 
art.com Great gifts, reasonable. I send art before 
payment. You return free if not satisfied. Don 
Huber 516-626-3359. 


Books 


NEW BOOK ON 1927 FLOOD. Through Heli 
and High Water in Barre, Vermont. Potash Brook 
Publishing, 8 Delmont Avenue, Barre, VT 05641 
3609. $11.95, plus tax, and $2.00 postage/han- 
dling. 802-476-8732. 

USED, RARE BOOKS BOUGHT/SOLD. 
Wooden Horse Books, 95 Main Street, Poultney. 
802-287-2411. 
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Rusinesses for Sale 

NEW ENGLAND BUSINESSES FOR SALE. 
Profitable, well-priced, desirable lifestyle opportu- 
nities. Manufacturing, hospitality, retail, 
distribution. CaJl Certified Business Brokers 
@800-711-4212. 


Business Opportunities 

VERMONT GENERAL STORĘ: With busy 
dęli, gift shop and laundromat. Only 30 minutes 
from northern Vermont ski resorts. Contact: Dick 
Blanchard, Realty Professionals, 144 Main Street, 
Montpelier, VT 03602. 802-223-2228. 

E-mail: vtrealnet@aol.com 

UPSCALE COUNTRY STORĘ: At the base of 
one of Vermont’s popular ski resorts. Gross vol- 
ume is over one million. Contact: Dick Blanchard 
at Realty Professionals, 144 Main Street, Montpe¬ 
lier, VT 05602. 802-223-2228. 

E-mail: vtrealnet@aol.com 

SUCCESSFUL STOWE RESTAURANT: A 
landmark to the residents and tourists of Central 
Vermont. This 20 year old restaurant has five din- 
ing rooms, seats 200, and has gross sales over 
$ 1,000,000. Contact Dick Blanchard at Realty 
Professionals. 144 Main Street, Montpelier, VT 
05602. 802-223-2228. E-mail: vtrealnet@aol.com 

WELL ESTABLISHED \TLLAGE MARKET: In 
one of the most picturesque villages in northeast 
Vermont. Near Joe’s Pond and Harvey’s Lakę. 
Contact: Dick Blanchard at Realty Professionals, 
144 Main Street, Montpelier, VT 05602. 
802-223-2228 E-mail: vtrealnet@aol.com 


Carousels 


VERMONT MADĘ FULL-SIZE WOODEN 
CAROUSELS by Showme® Wooden Carousels. 
Originals, commissions and lessons. Cali 
802-254-5574 or www.carouselsbyshowme.com 


Dining & Lodging 

CHRISTMAS TREE INN & CONDOMINIUMS: 
Pool &: tennis, convenient location, reasonable 
rates. 800-535-5622. 


Doum Comforters 

HEIRLOOM QUALITY DOWN COMFORTERS 
and pillows from Vermont’s Northeast Kingdom. 
Custom sizes available. Highland Duvet 
802-695-3340. 


Home & Garden 


ATTRACT GARDEN BUTTERFLIES. Free 
Planting Guide. $2.00 S&H. Zehr Gardens, 
1077 Congress Street, Neenah, WI 54956. 


Mail Order 


RAIŁ TAPES, VIDEOS: Trolley, steam, rapid 
transit. Catalog, send sase to 2570 Colvin Hill 
Road, Danby, VT 05739. 

COVERED BRIDGES NOTĘ CARDS: Pho- 
tographed in Vermont, Pennsylvania, Maryland. 
Eight cards. $6.85. George Dorr, 644 Oak Tree 
Road, Westminster, MD 21157. 


VERMONT MAPLE SYRUP: Direct from the 
producer. Spooner’s mapie products. For 
brochure: toll free 1-877-44-MAPLE (62753) 
E-mail: dspooner@plainfield.bypass.com 


BROOKS H. BARRON R.E. 1999 marks my 
32nd year of offering country property statewide. 
Please cali 802-767-3398 and I’ll help you. 


Seruices 


Musie 


ACCORDIANS, BUTTON BOXES, Concerti- 
nas, New, Used, Buy, Trade, Repairs. Catalogues 
$5.00. Castiglione, Box 40VT, Warren, Mich. 
48090, 1-810-755-6050. 


Real Estate 


Vermont Property Owners Report 

A bimonthly newsletter for owners and buyers of 
Vermont real estate. We cover market trends, tax 
and legał matters, Act 60, State news, and morę. 
$44/year. Refund if not satisfied. Send check to: 
VP()R, Dept. G, P.O. Box 1110, Montpelier, VT 05601 
(To order by credit card, cali 802-229-2433) 


LUDLOW/RUTLAND AREA. VERY PRIVATE 

103 acres. Tudor, 3 level home. 3390 sq. ft., 5 
bedroom, 3 baths, cathedral ceiling, sauna. 

Kitchen w/cherry cabinets & modern appliances. 
Slate/wide pine floors. Hot water 5 zonę. Deck, 


ABS0LUTE PEST C0NTR0L 

Specializing in least toxic control of: 

• Cluster Flies 

• Carpenter Ants 

• Fleas & Rodents 

Residential and Vacation Homes 
467-1009 State Certified & Fully Insured 7 Days 
In Vermont Cali Toll Free: 1-800-549-1009 


Stoves 



Yacation Rentals 



AGA Cookers 


Ali cast iron constniction for better 
tasting food. Two sizes. Ten porcelain 
enamel colors. Three types of fuel. 
Send $2 for 16-page color brochure. 

Classic Cookers • 90-3095 Lower Bamelt IliU 
Middlesex, VT 05602 . 802-223-3620 


stream, gazebo. 2-two car garages. Financing possi- 
ble. 802-747-1789 or 492-3506. 

E-mail: Donald.E.Stanley@Hitchcock.org 

WOODSTOCK, VT AREA - 570+/- ACRES 
PERKINS PLACE: In the rolling hills overlooking 
Killington, this ancient farm offers outstanding 
aesthetics. Abandoned apple orchards and impres- 
sive stone ruins surrounded by maturę woodland. 
Laced with trails and completely private. A timber- 
land investment or develop an idyllic Vermont 
destination. $525,000. LandVest 802-457-9413. 

LAKĘ CARMI, FRANKLIN, VT: Choice of sev- 
eral home/campsites with beach access. Lakę views 
or private wooded site. $25,000 to $40,000 per 
lot. Lowell: 15.6 acres near Long Trail. Open, 
woods, smali brook, views, power. $21,000. Free 
information upon request. Marble Realty. 
1-800-439-3418. Mmarrealty@AOL.com 


LAKĘ CHAMPLAIN, CHARLOTTE, VT 32 
acre summer paradise. Your choice of 1-5 water- 
front homes. Unique, Exclusive. Limited availabil- 
ity, July/August. 914-332-4100. 

FREE VERMONT RENTALS MAGAZINE 
State’s largest guide to hundreds of photo listings 
of OWNERS HOMES. 2nd guide covers 
Martha’s Vineyard, Nantucket & Cape Cod. Cali 
1-800-628-0558 or see 3450+ rentals Online in 
color at http://cyberrentals.com 

PERRY FARM VACATION, NORTHEAST 
KINGDOM: Horseback riding, hayrides included 
with two bedroom fully furnished guest house, 
$350 weekly. Cali 802-754-2396. 

LOOKOUT FARM, WOODSTOCK, VT. Pri- 
vate home. Spectacular views, luxurious, 
www.vermontlookout.com 800-425-2830. 


CHARMING 1860 CAPE, decks above trout 
brook, 3 bedrooms, library, beautiful woodwork, 
separate studio. Peacham, $116,000. 
802-888-8835, nola@together.net 

WOODSTOCK, VT - 43 ACRE COOLIDGE 
FOREST: Fuli utility service and private drive to 
spectacular building site with protected views. Ma¬ 
turę northern hardwoods. $220,000. 

LandVest 802-457-9413. 

FIVE UNIT VICTORIAN APARTMENT 
HOUSE on scenie Route 100 in Rochester 
Village. Prime location for B&B, retail business. 
$152,000. 802-767-3615. 

CHANDLER POND - 598.8 ACRES: Stunning 
long views from this 598 acre working farm near 
Greensboro, Vermont. Mile on native trout stream 
and a mile plus on pristine pond. $490,000. 
LandVest 802-457-9413. 

THE WOODSTOCK CORPORATION offers 
complete real estate services in and about the 
Woodstock area. 18 Elm St., Woodstock, VT 
05091. 802-457-3700. 

SUGARBUSH CONDOMINIUMS AND 
LAND INFORMATION. Sugarbush Investment 
Properties 800-521-4550 or 
www.sugarbushvt.com 


FREE VACATION RENTAL GUIDE with hun¬ 
dreds of Vermont vacation rentals. 802-229-2433. 
Web site: http://www.vermontproperty.com 

STOWE CFLALETS AND CONDOMINIUMS 
for the discriminating vacationer. Simoneau Re¬ 
alty, P. O. Box 1291, Stowe, VT 05672. 
802-253-4623. 

MACBAIN HOMESTEAD FARM VACA- 
TIONS. Rooms and 3 bedroom apartment. 
Working farm. Heart of Foliage. Skiing, hiking & 
snowmobiling. Non-smoking. No pets, please. 
Reasonable rates. R.D. 1 Box 99, West Danville, 
VT 05873. 802-563-2025. 

STOWE COUNTRY RENTALS Vacation 
homes/condos nestled in and around the charming 
village of Stowe. Cali 800-639-1990/ 802-253- 
8132. www.stowecountryrentals.com 

PEACFIAM. NEAR GROTON STATE FOR¬ 
EST. 3 bedroom, four season Chalet. Snowmobil¬ 
ing, skiing, hiking. Deposit required. 516-785- 
1757. 


Wanted 


WANTED: BIRDS EYE VIEWS OF VER- 
MONT TOWNS. James Pizzagalli, 3393 Harbor 
Road, Shelburne, VT 05482. 802-651-1220. 
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Picture Postscript 



WILL THE REAL MR. COOLIDGE 

PLEASE STAND UP? 


Photographer Paul O. Boisvert captured an unusual group on the porch of the 
storę in Plymouth Notch last summer. The occasion was the 75th anniversary 
of Calvin Coolidge's dramatic swearing in as president on August 3,1923. 
Sitting front and center, a Coolidge pretender, Jim Cooke, who has been 
impersonating Coolidge on stage and screen for years; seated, from left, 
former U.S. Senator Robert T. Stafford, U.S. Senators Patrick J. Leahy and 
James M. Jeffords, Congressman Bernard Sanders and, finally, the real thing, 
John Coolidge, son of the president. & 
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Paul O. Boisvert 
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NDAL AT HANOI/ER !o 


Life begins now: 

each moment, each day 

live it to the fullest. 


t=r 

Equ<il Housing 
Opportunity 


Kendal at Hanover 

80 Lyme Road • Hanover, NH 03755 
(603)643-8900 www.kah.kendal.org 

Circle Reader Service Number 112 


Kendal at Hanover 
helps you live each moment to the fullest, 
with a retirement lifestyle offering activities, 
companionship—or simply peace and quiet—to enjoy as 
you wish, day by day. Named one of America’s 20 Best 
Continuing Care Retirement Communities by New Choices, a 
Reader’s Digest publication, Kendats features include lifetime 
health care on site; swimming pool; 7,000-volume library; 
naturę trails; and spacious cottages or apartments. 

We are close to Dartmouth College and the 
Dartmouth-Hitchcock Medical Center. 

Ask about our Try It! program... 

...and begin life now 
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